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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In this revised Edition, it is my hope that I have 
corrected some of the many faults which kind 
friends and further study have made me aware of 
in the First Edition. 

I have to acknowledge much assistance from 
my Reviewers. A very helpful review in the 
Guardian (June 14, 1876) showed me that I had 
not been sufficiently careful to distinguish the 
cleansing efficacy of Christ's Blood as expressed 
in the " One Baptism for the Remission of Sins," 
and its ** strengthening and refreshing*^ efficacy, as 
we realise it in the other Sacrament 

A pamphlet, as courteous as it was able, by the 
Principal of St Aidan's College, replying to my 
chapters on the Atonement, and defending the 
theory of a Posna Vicaria, also helped to show 
me where I had failed to make my meaning 
plain. 
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I trust that the Third Chapter (of Part I.), 
which has been almost entirely rewritten, will be 
found to set forth, more clearly than before, what 
seems to me to be the teaching of Holy Scripture 
and of Antiquity on this difficult subject, — that it 
was not the mere suffering of Christ, but rather 
His obedience under sufferings that made atonement 
for man's sin. 

In my study of this, as well as other doctrines 
of our Faith, I cannot express too strongly my 
obligation to that much neglected storehouse of 
Divinity — ^Jackson's Commentaries on the Creed. 

A greater service to English Students could 
hardly be rendered than a digest into one inex- 
pensive volume of the most valuable portions of 
Jackson's three cumbrous folios. 

St. Mary Redcliffe Vicaragb, 
Lent, 1878. 



PREFACE. 

In the following pages I have endeavoured to 
meet a request often made to me by Candidates 
for Ordination, that I would put into their hands 
a compendious manual that might serve as ^ first 
book in Theology. 

In the First Part, the fundamental doctrines of 
the Creed are considered — the doctrine of God, of 
God the Son, of His Atonement, of God the Holy 
Ghost, of His sanctifying work by means of the 
Church and her Sacraments ; and, relying mainly 
on the help I have myself derived from Hooker, 
Bull, Pearson, and (most of all) Waterland, I have 
tried to put the reader's thoughts into orderly shape 
on each of these subjects. 

In the Second Part, by way of illustrating what 
may be called the method of theological induction^ 
the doctrine of the Atonement is selected, and 
the Student is invited to make a rapid survey of 
Holy Scripture, with a view to gatii^ntv^ ^i!cva^ 
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from what seems to be revealed to us respecting 
that mystery. 

In the Third Part, or Appendix, will be found 
a kind of stromata or panarium from my own 
patristic reading, intended chiefly to excite the 
Student's desire to learn more for himself of what 
the early Fathers thought and wrote in days 
when the Church's Theologians had to hold their 
own against an adverse world. 

I shall be very thankful if some who read these 
pages find them helpful towards thinking out their 
own thoughts into clearness, and defining to them- 
selves the common theological terms which they 
are daily using. 

College Green, Bristoi, 
Advent 1875. 
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Part I. 

FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES. 



CHAPTER L 
W^t IBoctcftie of ®o))i'0 flfxmtntce* 

T^HE time is coming, if it have not already come, when 
the truths of Christianity will no longer be taken 
for granted ; when even the most elementary doctrines of 
religion — ^the doctrine of a personal Creator, for instance 
— ^will be considered an open question. It has been so 
before, and it will be so again, perhaps in our own gene- 
ration, only with this difference — ^that whereas in the 
last century the doubters were for the most part scoffers, 
whose bad lives deprived them of any right to be heard 
in a matter so sacred,* now in our century it is not so ; 
earnest seekers after truth, whose lives are as strictly 
moral as our own, are putting the question to us in all 
seriousness, Is it possible for man to have any know- 
ledge of God? It is the old question put to Job, 
three thousand years ago or more, by Zophar the 
Naamathite, "Canst thou by searching find out God?" 
It is this same question which is put to the Christian by 
the Materialist in our own day ; and it behoves us to 

^ See the Preface to Butier's Analog. 
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have an answer, for not only our Christianity, but even 
our faith in God's existence is on its trial 

" Why," then, " do I believe in God ? " Some pos- 
sibly might answer, if they spoke the real truth, " Be- 
cause all about me do. I have* never considered the 
question for myself. I have adopted the opinion and 
belief of those among whom I live." Clearly this is a 
weak and indolent belief, that will stand just so long as 
it is propped up on all sides by the belief of others. But 
if such a believer found himself among unbelievers, his 
faith would probably fail. 

Why, then, do I believe in God ? Another answers : 
" It is the first Article of our Creed, and our Creed is 
taken directly from the Bible, and the Bible must be 
true because it is God's word. The best men have be- 
lieved this, and therefore I believe it** 

This is a far worthier answer ; it is the answer of one 
of docile mind, who mistrusts his own judgment, and wishes 
to lean on authority, and wisely chooses the best authority, 
the authority of the church in which he has been nurtured. 

And yet clearly this answer will not suffice for those 
who have to do with the heathen on our frontiers, nor 
will it suffice in controversy with the sceptic at home. 
And if the time is coming when all Christians will have 
to hold their own in general society, it is wholesome to 
consider well the foundations of our faith, and prepare 
ourselves prayerfully to give an answer to any who may 
ask us for a reason of the hope that is in us. 

Now the question before us, " What grounds have 
we for believing in the existence of God ? " goes to the 
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veiy root of all religion. If it be impossible for man to have 
any knowledge of God, then all religion is an imaginary 
thing — beautiful it may be and refining as poetry is ; but 
of no further value, and of no obligation whatever. And 
this, in effect, is what the modem unbeliever sajrs. He 
says : — ^*^ In the child, and in the childlike ages of the 
world, knowledge was veiy limited, and all the vacant 
spaces in the realm of thought were filled up by the ima- 
gination. Man's knowledge oiruUural causes was then so 
small that he was continually having recourse to what he 
called.»r^iitf/f#ra/ causes to explain the things about him, 
— such as magic, demonology, sorcery, and the like. It 
was in those early days that Religion won her empire over 
the minds of men. But now, in the maturity of the human 
intellect, science or knowledge of Nature is ccmtinually 
extending her firontiers, and thus the supernatural is being 
slowly but surely eliminated firom the realm of thought ; 
the natural pushing out the supernatural; science ever 
gro¥ring, and leaving less and less room for imagination ; 
and thus religion coming to be put away with other 
cJiildish thipgs." 

The modem materialist says further : — " Science, 
that is, tme knowledge, can only deal with fadSy and 
what may be proved by careful induction firom those 
facts. If there be a God, — ^and I do not deny that there 
may be, — ^but if there be, it is all one to me as if there 
were not, inasmuch as I have no means of knowing any- 
thing about Him. Science rests on facts, religion on 
imagination ; therefore I prefer science. And science 
knows nothing, can know nothing, of God.'' 
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I do not think this is an unfair statement of the 
views of the modem unbeliever. What have we to say 
in answer? 

It might perhaps be thought enough to urge in reply 
the powerful argument of Butler, that by the sceptic's 
own showing there may bt a God, though he knows Him 
not ; and if this be so, what a tremendous risk he is in- 
curring in thus acting as if there were no God ! Would 
it not be infinitely safer to act on the supposition that 
there is a God ? For if the supposition prove wrong, he 
would have lost nothing ; if it prove true, he would have 
gained everything. 

But this argument suited Butler's day better than our 
day ; for in our day the sceptic might perhaps reply that 
he was living as conscientiously as Bishop Butler, and 
had nothing to fear from either issue. What, then, have 
we to reply to him ? He says, " No knowledge is worthy 
of the name of knowledge, unless it be scientific" These 
terms need definition, but we can afford to grant the 
assertion, and we claim for our theology that it is scien- 
tific Theology used to be called the Mother of Sciences ; 
and though its study has been sadly and shamefully 
neglected of late years compared with that of other 
sciences, yet a science it is, and, please God, will one 
day be recognised once more as the noblest of sciences. 

" Nay, but " (he says) " science in the scholastic 
sense of the term — a mere spinning out of ideas by the 
help of the syllogism — ^is an exploded thing. Inductive 
Science is what we now mean by science — science resting 
on well-ascertained facts." 
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This, too, we giant, and we daim for our theology 
that it rests on a basis of well-ascertained fads. ^ But 
your so-called facts," he still urges, "' are supematuiaL 
And the presumption against any faxX that claims to be 
supernatural is overwhelming, outweighing any amount 
of evidence in its &vour, — for this simple reason, that 
man has no faculties wherewith to apprehend the super- 
natural If there bei a God, He is utterly out of reach 
of man's fiunilties.'' 

This again we pardy grant We grant that man has 
no Acuities wherewith, to reach God. But thou^ man 
cannot reach God, 3ret God, as the sceptic must allow, 
if there be a God^ can reach man. And further, if there 
be a God, it is very highly probable that He should in 
some way reveal Himself to man. 

That God should create such a being as man, and 
yet leave him in absolute ignorance of Himself, is a thing 
in the highest d^;ree improbable. The presumption is, 
on such a h]rpothesis, greatly in &vour of a Revdation, 
And a revelation — that is, a communication between 
God and man — whenever it occur, must, from the neces- 
si^ of the case, involve supernatural fects. And that 
such supernatural &cts should make a profound impres- 
sion on the generation of men that witness them, and 
should be carefully recorded, is precisely what we should 
expect It only remains for future generations to verify 
these facts as in any other science. 

For these simple reasons surely the unbeliever has 
no ri^t whatever to say there is an overwhelming pre- 
sumption against the &cts of our religion bein% \xvsksu 
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On the hypothesis of God's existence, the presumption 
is in favour of some such &icts having really occurred in 
the world's history. 

And there is a further probability. If this world be 
a kind of school (as it is allowed by all to be) in which 
man is being educated to rise as much as possible above 
his lower animal nature, and trust more and more for 
his happiness to the exercise and effort of his higher, 
nobler nature ; and if man is noblest when he is least 
governed by motives of sense and most governed by 
motives of feith, faith in the unseen — ^forming a long 
hope, and working steadily towards this hope — ^then 
it is probable that these revelations will be few and 
far between ; and probable, moreover, that as the 
intervals protract themselves, many, yielding to the 
lower nature, will fall away and lose heart, until, in 
God's good time, there burst upon the world another 
revelation. Such a time, such a long interval, are we 
passing through ; it seems long since the fathers of our 
religion fell asleep, and all things continue as they were, 
and the tension of faith is becoming too great for many, 
and even the faithful are fain to cry, " O that Thou 
wouldest rend the heavens and come down ! " 

But the word standeth sure, " He that endureth to 
the end shall be saved.'' " In your patience possess ye 
your souls." One of these days the whole world will be 
starded into faith ; as in the days of Noah, as in the 
days of the Apostles, as in lesser degree in the sixteenth 
centuiyi when the revived study of St Paul's Epistles 
Clixistendom into new life, so it will be again ; 
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there will be another revival, another age of martyrdoms, 
it may be ; another miiversal cry, " Men and brethren, 
what must we do to be saved?" And then the end will 
come, and every eye shall see Him ! 

But in the meantime, in this quiet time, in this try- 
ing time of waiting, let us hold fast our confidence, let 
us see well to the foundations of our faith, that we may 
be able to give a reason for the hope that is in us. 

It behoves us all, for our own sake, as well as for the 
sake of others whom we may be able to influence, to 
understand clearly that the fundamental doctrines of oiu: 
religion are in the true sense of the term scientific, that they 
rest on &cts, and are such as a reasonable man may ap- 
prehend, and with all his mind and strength embrace 
and believe. 

We will commence with the first article of our Creed, 
the doctrine of a personal Creator. 

" I BELIEVE IN ONE GOD.** 

Is it possible for man, unaided by Revelation, to 
attain to a true belief in God ? St Paul answers this 
question, in three passages, affirmatively. 

At Lystra he found himself addressing a crowd of 
uneducated heathens : 

He told them that even among them God had not 
left Himself without witness. 

At Athens he was confronted by a group of heathen 
philosophers ; he appealed to their own heathen Uterature 
as confessing that man is responsible for knowing God^ 
for man is God's offspring. 
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In the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans he 
declares yet more distinctly that the heathen are ac- 
countable for a knowledge of God, and guilty if they fail 
to know Him and worship Him. 

Evidently, then, we have the authority of Holy 
Scripture for inquiring what evidence philosophy or 
science furnishes of God's existence. It is an inquiry 
which in all ages has engaged the attention of wise and 
good men ; and though we who have the clear light of 
revelation axe (so to speak) independent of the result, yet 
time is well spent in the investigation of other evidence. 

There are three distinct lines of argument by which 
men have sought to prove the existence of one supreme 
God. , 

First, there is the argument from first principles, i,e, 
from the reason of the thing, commonly caUed the i priori 
argument 

Secondly, there is the argument of natural theo- 
logy, an induction from what we observe in nature, called 
the i^ posteriori argument ; and 

Thirdly, there is the argument which is drawn from 
conscience and man's universal sense of responsibility, 
called for shortness' sake the moral argument 

Perhaps the most popular way of putting it would be 
to say, God's existence has been proved (i) from reason- 
ing; (2) from nature; (3) from conscience. 

It may be interesting to describe, as briefly and clearly 
as may be, these three kinds of proof. 

And first, the proof drawn from reasoning, what is 
the i priori argument 
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It was never better stated than by Anselm in the 
twelfth century, and yet it may be doubted whether any 
of his readers have ever felt that his brilliant aigument 
would be convincing if it stood alone. 

He reasoned thus : ^ I have in my mind the idea of 
the most perfect being conceivable. The most perfect 
being conceivable must have the attribute of mces- 
sary exUtmce, One whose existence was contingent 
would not be the most perfect omceivable. Necessary 
existence implies actual existence. An absolutely per- 
fect Being therefore actually exists, and He is God " * 

And thus with characteristic fervomr he concludes : — 
'^ He, therefore, who understands this, understands that 
God cannot be conceived of as non-existent Thanks 
be to Thee, O Lord, thanks be to Thee, that what I at 
first believed throu^ Thine own endowment, I now 
understand through Thine illumination, so that even if I 
were unwilling to believe that Thou art, I cannot remain 
ignorant of Thy existence." 

This mode of reasoning was suited to the habits of 
thought in the Middle Ages. But it could never be 
made intelligible to simple folk, and is of doubtful value 
at all times. 

It was not the witness appealed to by St Paul at 
Lystra, at Athens, at Rome. It is deeply interesting 
and reassuring that he, the inspired Aposde, appealed to 
that other argument, which modem science is continu- 
ally strengthening — the argument drawn fi-om the order, 
harmony, and evident design pervading the whole uni- 

^ See the extract in the Appendix. 
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verse of Nature. " Because that which may be known 
of God is manifest to them ; for God hath showed it 
unto them. For the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being imderstood 
by the things that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godhead; so that they are without excuse." (Rom. L 20.) 

How modem science has been working out this 
thesis ! 

Think for one moment of the proof of design — ^the 
proof (that is) oiz, personal Creator — ^that may be found 
in the correspondencies of Nature. The correspondency, 
for instance, between plants and animals — plants by 
their curious chemistry preparing precisely that kind of 
food which the digestive organs of the animal can 
assimilate. 

So that the holy Psalmist (I quote an old writer *), 
considering this preparation of food for the beasts of the 
field, and taking upon him to be as it were their chap- 
lain, had reason to say this grace for them : " The eyes 
of all wait upon Thee, and Thou givest them their meat 
in due season ; Thou openest Thine hand, and fillest all 
things living with plenteousness." 

Or consider, again, the correspondency between our 
organs of sense and all that meets them in the outside 
world : the retina of my eye made sensitive to that ray 
of light which is made to vibrate from the sun ; my ear 
so curiously fitted to receive the pulsations of sound ; 
my organs of smell so manifestly adjusted by one and 
the same Creator to the pleasant fragrancy of the fine 

* Barrow. 
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pollen that floats into the air from a thousand herbs and 
flowers. Whence such admirable congruity between me 
and the world around me, unless a designing mind made 
both? 

But there is one correspondency between man and 
nature so pre-eminendy striking that it is marvellous it 
has not found more frequent mention in Natural Theo- 
logy. 

The Bible tells us that €k)d made man in His own 
image ; science gives us a proof of it, showing that in 
very truth the ideas of man's mind are akin to the ideas 
of the Divine mind. 

The proof is capable of very simple statement^ 

We all know that the science of geometry was 
worked out in ancient times from a few very simple 
principles which man found in his own mind. It was 
worked out by Euclid and Archimedes by pure reason- 
ing, out of their own minds. Ages afterwards the tele- 
scope was discovered, and the coiurses of the planets 
and comets were ascertained ; and the Galileos and New- 
tons beheld with reverent wonder that these heavenly 
bodies, in all their mazy revolutions, do obey those very 
laws of geometry, which the mathematician, hundreds of 
years before, had evolved out of the necessary conditions 
of thought involved in the constitution of his own mind. 

How was this correspondency to be accounted for ? 
those curves traced on the sand of his study floor by an 
Archimedes found to be the very curves swept out in 
the heavenly spaces by the mighty comets ? I say how 

^ I owe what follows to Whewell's Philosophy of Discvoery. 
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and why was this? How was it that man found his 
thoughts thus verified in God^s universe ? 

One only explanation is there: that God had the 
same thoughts, and chose to exemplify them in that 
universe ; the ideas of the Divine mind and the ideas 
of the human mind thus wonderfully corresponding ! 
Man made in the image of his God. There is no other 
explanation. 

But we must hasten on to the third line of argument 
for God's existence, the moral proof. What do we mean 
by conscience ? Is it enough to say that it is a moral 
sense within us ? Certainly not A moral sense might 
distinguish between right and wrong, but it would not 
impel us to the right, and deter us from the wrong, as 
conscience does. There is in conscience a sense of re- 
sponsibility, of accountableness, and that too when we 
are most alone. But mark what this inevitably carries with 
it : responsibility, accountableness, to whom ? To some 
one clearly, else the word responsibility has no meaning. 

Surely they are not wrong who explain conscience in 
the words of Tertullian, a mind naturally conscious of God. 
Such seems ' to be the real meaning of that mysterious 
sense within us which we call our conscience, im- 
planted within us by Him in whose image we are made. 
If this proof that we are created by a personal Creator 
be strong, as I think it is, when resting simply on the 
consciousness of each, how much stronger does it become 
when we observe the universality of this conscience ! 
More or less it is found in all men, and not only so, but 
it is found to lead all men to the same conclusions in 
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the main about right and wrong. How is this ? There 
can be but one answer, that this conscience is a reflex, 
however faint, of the Divine mind of Him in whose 
image we are formed. 

But these three proofs on which we have been dwell- 
ing — the proof from the reason of the thing, the proof 
from nature, the proof from conscience — are all of the 
nature of an argument ; and what is argumentative cannot 
be within reach of all If such arguments were the only 
ways of attaining to the knowledge of God, then simple 
minds could not know Him ; which God forbid 1 for the 
simplest often know God most truly. There must be 
yet another kind of knowledge of God of easier appre- 
hension. What is it ? Is it the knowledge of God that 
we derive from the Bible ? True, we have not yet spoken 
of that; we purposely postpone that till we come to 
meditate on Him, the only-begotten Son, who hath de- 
clared to us the Father. 

But I mean not that kind of knowledge now. Nor 
is it God's written Word that we most of all depend on 
for our faith in God. For if it were so, then the best- 
read Bible-student would know God best And it is 
not so. Many a poor imlettered woman who has spent 
months or years in a darkened sick chamber, unable to 
read a single page of her Bible, may have a knowledge 
of God firmer, deeper, truer, than the greatest of theo- 
logians. There must then be some more excellent 
way of knowing God that we have not yet mentioned 
What is it? 
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There are twd kinds of knowledge of a person. 
When we speak of having knowledge of a person, we 
may either mean that we know all about him, or we may 
mean that we know the person himself. Mark the dif- 
ference. You may know very little indeed about even 
your own father ; perhaps you know nothing of his birth, 
or parentage, or early education, or other surroundings, 
but you know him, you know the look of his eye, the 
sound of his voice ; you know him because you love him. 

Now may we not have this latter kind of knowledge 
<2^God, although haply we know little about God ? Ask 
that poor woman in her sick room how she comes to 
know God, and she will tell you, " Every day for the 
last ten years, for the last twenty years, I have spoken to 
Him ; ay, and He has answered me. I have taken my 
sorrows to Him, and I have found relief. I have 
confessed my faults to Him, and He has given me a 
sense of pardon ; when no one else befriended me. He 
has been my friend; when no one else has cared to 
comfort me. He has been my comforter." 

Can any knowledge of God equal this ? Surely it 
must have been this kind of knowledge of God that 
Christ meant when He said, that to know God truly was 
eternal life. Do we wish to attain to it? How shall 
we ? Go ask that poor woman, and she will tell you. 
How did you find God ? "I never found God " (she 
will answer), " it was God who found me. Time was 
when I trusted to other supports, and one by one they 
all flailed me, and I was sinking lower and lower ; and 
in my miseiy I thought I would try and pray as my mother 
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taught me when I was a child ; and pray I did with all 
my strength, simply and merely because I was utterly 
miserable. And from that very day I found a support — 
a support I had never felt before — a support on which I 
could bear my whole weight I had sunk through all 
other supports, but this, oh, it was so strong beneath me 1 
strong as the everlasting arms beneath me ! And not 
beneath me merely, but within me — a new power I felt 
within me. It is none of my own, for it has made me 
quite another woman ; so it must come from outside me. 
I think, I feel sure, it is God working mightily for me. 
I feel as if I now know Him from long experience. 
I can say, as no books could ever have taught me to 
say it : * I beheve in God the Father.' He hath not left 
Himself without witness. His witness is within me." 

What shall we call this sort of evidence of God's 
existence? It is not drawn in the way of argument 
from reasoning, nor yet from nature, nor yet from con- 
science. We can only call it a personal knowledge of God^ 
knowledge of a Hke kind to that which, between man and 
man, intercourse leads to. Between man and God we 
are unwilling to use the familiar term "intercourse;** 
communion is the more reverent word, but it means the 
same thing. The conviction of God's existence that 
rests on such communion is probably the strongest 
poisible. How vividly it breathes in the 139th Psalm ! 

But how did the communion first begin ? In this 
case that we are supposing it was not suggested by the 
reading of God's Word The woman thought of yta.^* 
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ing because in her childhood she had been taught to 
pray, because she knew her mother had prayed, because 
the best people of her acquaintance prayed. In a word, 
because she had been brought up in a society (the Chris- 
tian Church) which taught the duty of prayer. Herue the 
first suggestion, she learned her rehgion (as all of us do ; 
may we not say as we are intended to do ?) at second 
hand. But now she has made it her own.' She knows 
God firom her own experience of His dealings with her ; 
she has a deep-seated consciousness of His existence, 
which makes her as certain of it as of her own being. 

But, some may say. All this is very well, but nothing 
to us. What we were seeking was some scientific proof of 
God's existence — ^a proof that would be satisfactory to one 
accustomed to reason inductively on the facts aroimd him. 

Our answer is, that in the proof we are now offering 
you may find, if you will, a proof of the kind you desire. 

Is not that poor woman's altered life a plain fact? 
Can you deny that she is Hving, as she now lives, under 
the influence of some very strong motive ? Does this 
fact stand alone ? Are you not surrounded by facts of 
the same kind ? * In every village of the land are there 

^ " Evangelic non crederem nisi me Ecdesiae Catholicae conimo- 
veret auctoritas."— Aug. {Ep. Manickai, viiL 270). I was led to the 
Bible by the Church- Cfl John iv. 42. 

' " Ecquid verisimile est, ut tot ac tantae (ecdeaae) in unam fidem 
erraverint?" — Tertull. de Prascriptione^ 28. "Perperam evangeli- 
zabatur, perperam credebatur ; tot milia milium perperam tincta, 
tot opera fidei perperam administiata, tot virtutes, tot charismata 
perperam operata, tot sacerdotia, tot ministeria perperam fiuicta, tot 
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not living persons whose whole character has been simi- 
larly changed by the self-same motive force — ^persons 
totally unknown one to another? And is it not so 
all over Christendom? Can these facts be denied? 
Are they not worthy of being studied, of being scientifi- 
cally studied? Are you not bound as a philosopher to 
recognise these iajcXSj and investigate them, applying to 
them your inductive method, seeking for some general 
law that will adequately account for them ? Are pheno- 
mena of the moral world less capable of the inductive 
method than j&cts of- the physical world ? Take a cor- 
responding case in the physical world. Men in days of 
yore noticed how the waters of the sea, twice in twenty- 
four hours, came rising and swelling in this creek and in 
that creek, all along their coasts, and on inquiry they 
found it was so on other coasts, and in other seas, all 
round the globe. Was it a mere whim of the inconstant 
waves, not worthy of a philosopher's attention? Was it 
not rather a mysteiy that challenged inquiry and investi- 
gation? And when every possible explanation, drawn 
from the winds or from the configuration of the shore, 
had been exhausted and had failed to account for it, 
was the inquiry abandoned ? Was it not rather stimu- 
lated, men's minds never resting till a Newton or a La- 
place had found the unseen mysterious power which the 
waters of the ocean were obeying ; fotmd it, not in this 

. 

deniqiie martyria peipeiam coronatal" Ibid, c. 29. "Jam credere 
ccsperam nnHo modo Te fnisse tribntnmm tarn ezcellentem Oli Scrip- 
tnrae per omnes jam tenas anctoritatem, niai et per ipsam Tibi 
et per ipfam Te qnaeri Toltusfes." — Aug, Conf, tL 5. 

C 
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earth, but where men had least suspected, in those dis- 
tant heavenly orbs which night and day are looking down 
upon the face of the great deep, and exercising thereupon 
their strange attractive influence. 

And are these phenomena of the moral world, men's 
wills and imruly passions, in all climes and in all ages, 
yielding themselves to obey a mighty unseen Power 
which controls them, less worthy matter for philosophic 
thought ? Human hearts rising and heaving under one 
and the same mighty impulse all round the world, is 
not this a patent fact urgently demanding explanation ? 

And if, after exhausting every other hypothesis, philoso- 
phers find the only possible solution, not on earth but in 
heaven — ^in the conception of a Supreme Personal Being, 
the Father of the spirits of all flesh — ^why should they 
refuse assent? — ^nay, why should not they, too, enter 
the sanctuary, and learn to know Him with that deeper 
personal knowledge which that poor suffering woman 
in her sick chamber had attained to, and made her own 
for ever ? 

And now to sum up this chapter. We have glanced 
at some of the proofs commonly given of God's exist- 
ence — ^the proof from the reason of the thing (as men 
say), the proof of natural theology, and the moral proof 
resting on the conscience of mankind. 

We have tried to show that there was vouchsafed 
to some, and those the holiest, a far more convincing 
proof, derived from a direct personal knowledge of God. 

And, finally, we ventiured to suggest that this last, 
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though attainable on}7 by those who are within the sanc- 
tuaiy, was nevertheless to the philosopher outside well 
worthy of consideration. For was it not a plain, unde- 
niable feet — ^as patent as any phenomenon of the natural 
world — that numbers of men, and those the noblest, of 
every age and nation, were actuated by an unseen, mys- 
terious Power, controlling them and constraining them to 
make efiforts directly opposed to all the impulses of their 
common nature? 

Thus we daim for our belief in God a truly scientific 
basis. 
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CHAPTER IL 
W^t IDoctrfne of %% Seconti Person of tj^e STrfnttg. 

'XXT'E saw in the first chapter that before any of us can 
attain to that deeper consciousness of God which 
grows out of communion with Him^ the belief in God must 
have been in some way suggested to us. And we saw 
further, that the great majority of us owed the suggestion 
to our nurture within the pale of the Church. 

The individual Christian may not require to know 
the grounds on which the Church's teaching ultimately 
rests ; but clearly the Church is responsible for producing 
her reasons if required to do so ; they are the tide-deeds 
of her inheritance. 

This leads us at once to Revelation, and so to the 
second Article of our Creed, on which we must now 
enter; and, indeed, it is most true, we cannot under- 
stand the Church's faith in the first Article of her Creed 
unless we go farther, and seek to understand her faith 
in the second. 

We could never have really believed in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, unless we 
had learned to believe also in Jesus Christ His only Son 
our Loid. We cannot claim the blessing of that know- 
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ledge of God which is life eternal, unless we complete 
the verse,. " This is life eternal, to know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ wham Thou hast sent,** 

For what saith St John's Gospel in another place? 
'^No man hath seen God at any time: the only be- 
gotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He 
hath declared Him" (I 18). And what was the answer, 
to Philip when he said, " Lord, show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us " ? " Jesus saith unto Him, Have I been 
so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, 
Philip ? He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father ; 
and how sayest thou then, Show us the Father ? " (xiv. 9.) 

.This, then, is our Church's answer to any one who 
asks us whence we derive oiu: knowledge of God We 
derive it fix)m a revelation made by One who, eighteen 
hundred years ago, declared Himself to be the Son of 
God. 

This is oiu: answer. But this answer lays us open to 
the further question, " On what grounds do you believe 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God ? " To this ques- 
tion we must be prepared to make answer. But here 
let me once more guard myself When I say we must 
be prepared to answer this question, I do not mean that 
each Christian must be prepared to answer it Is every 
soldier responsible for knowing the grounds on which 
war has been declared before he draws his sword ? Is 
every citizen responsible for understanding the policy of 
his country before he pays a tax to cany out that policy ? 
It is enough for each to answer, " I accept in this matter 
the judgment of those in whom I have confidence." So 
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with the individual members of a Church, when asked 
for the grounds of their faith, it may be enough for them 
to say, "I have confidence in the Church to which I 
belong. To my Church I refer you." 

But if this be so, then all the more incumbent is it 
on the Church to see to it that the grounds of her faith 
be clear and distinct, and be made intelligible from age 
to age, and accessible to all who may wish to know them. 

What, then, are our Church's grotmds for teaching 
her members to believe in Jesus Christ, God's only Son 
our Lord? 

Now, it may seem at first si^t as if this question of 
Christ's Divinity opened up questions of evidence, of the 
authenticity of the New Testament, of its inspiration, 
of the credibility of miracles, and many other questions 
equally difficult Into none of these do we propose to 
enter. They would utterly exceed the limits of this 
volume. There is one kind of evidence which is per- 
petually firesh, needing no knowledge of history, no criti- 
cal apparatus, no philosophy. 

It is Christ's sdf-reodcUion^ contained in those four 
Gospels, which you have in your hands. Never mind 
now how those Gospels came into your hands; never 
mind now what claim they may have to inspiration. 
Read them, that will suffice. Read them as you might if 
an utteriy unknown stranger had placed the volume in your 
hands, and left it there without saying a word about it 
You will find the portraiture of One called Jesus Christ 
Study that portraiture, and say honestly whether it could 
possibly have been invented ; and then, further, say 
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honestly whether it is possible that such an one could 
deceive or be deceived in any claim that He put forward ; 
and, lastly, read His words carefully and answer this 
plain question, " Whom did He claim to be ?" 

First, then, could the character of Christ possibly 
have been invented? Writers of fiction who wish to 
portray excellence have to compile. Our Lord's character 
could not have been so compiled, for it was new and 
original Long accustomed as we have been to meditate 
upon the graces of Christ's character, perhaps we hardly 
realise how unique they were when they first appeared 
in Christ That perfect courage, combined with perfect 
meekness ; that burnished, crystalline purity, on which 
slander feared to breathe ; that spirituality — a word which 
had no existence before Christ's Advent: these were 
qualities mankind had never seen before, and could not 
have imagined. 

Then, secondly, is it really possible to suppose that 
Christ was either self-deceived or deceiving others? 
That He was deceiving those arotmd Him, none in our 
day dares to suggest for very shame. But it has been 
whispered that He was an enthusiast, of visionary mind, 
dreaming beautiful dreams, and persuading Himself they 
were or might be made realities. One who so con- 
stantly, and even sternly, repressed and discountenanced 
such habits of mind in others can hardly have had them 
Himsel£ Those whom He praised were not those who 
cried " Lord, Lord," or those who blessed the womb that 
bare Him, or those who protested they would die with 
Him, — reeds shaken by the wind. Anything like exal- 
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tation in His disciples Christ promptly checked* He 
disclaimed all mystery^ in the modem sense of the word, 
in His teaching.* We may safely assert (for all who 
have studied His character will allow it) that whatever 
Christ claimed to be, that He believed Himself to be, 
and that He was. 

Whom, then, thirdly, did He claim to be? 

But before we enter on this inquiry let us revert for 
a moment to the consideration of Christ's character, and 
mark well that there is one feature wanting in that 
character — a feature which we are accustomed to regard 
as essential to complete our conception of a really saintly 
man. In Christ the grace of penitence appears not 
Never once do we read of our Lord's penitence. No 
confession of sin, no acknowledgment of a fatdt, ever 
passed His lips. On the contrary, He challenges those 
around Him to convince Him of sin if they can. * * Which 
of you convinceth Me of sin ? " Even in His own self- 
communing we overhear Him saying, "The Prince of 
this world cometh, and hath nothing in Me." He 
is not conscious of a single failing. Surely there is a 
mystery here separating Him at once from all other men, 
even the holiest For " if we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us." Not 
so Christ Clearly there is something here urgently 
demanding explanation. It may be that in pro- 
ceeding to examine the claims which Christ put forth 

* Mark vi. 31 ; Luke x. 20, xxil 38 ; John xiii. 38. 

' John xviil 20; oi Mystery in the true and scriptural sense — 
revelaticn of what cannot be known otherwise— our Lord's teaching 
is, of course, full. 
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in His teaching — both in the manner and in the matter 
of it — ^we shall find the explanation. 

And, first, the manner of His teaching. Observe the 
ulibounded claim of superiority over all around Him. 
He ever speaks of Himself as their Lord and Master, as 
bom to be a King, as one who can forgive sins, as ap- 
pointed to be the Judge of all mankind. And yet we 
feel at the same time that in Him, somehow, this is not 
self-assertion. His attitude is always that of one who 
takes these claims for granted ; of one who need not assert 
them ; of one who was of necessity and transcendently 
above all aroimd Him. 

Viewing Him as a man only, for the moment, this 
would be utterly inexplicable. For He is, all the while, 
the lowliest of the lowly ; when He was reviled, reviling 
not again ; when He suffered, threatening not ; content to 
endure all and bear all in the meekest silence ! 

Now let us turn to the matter of His teaching. Here 
at once we are confronted by a most striking peculiarity 
in it One half of it — ^almost the whole of it as recorded 
by St John — ^was concerning Himself, concerning His 
own Person. His one purpose, through whole chapters 
of St John's Gospel, seems to be to set forth Himself ! 

Those about Him say, "What shall we do to be 
saved ? " Christ answers, " Believe on Me." They ask, 
"Whither shall we go?" Christ answers, "Come to 
Me, and ye shall have eternal life. I am the way, the 
truth, and the life. He that believeth in Me shall be 
saved ; He that will not believe in Me is condemned j 
he that rejecteth Me will God reject" 
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" Ye believe in God, believe also in Me ! ** Con- 
ceive, for one moment, any other man, the greatest, the 
holiest you have ever heard or read of, using such words 
as these ; or, again, " This is life eternal, to know God 
and to know Me " ! Assuredly there is a mystery about 
the Person of Him who thus speaks ! 

And yet He denies all the while that He is bearing 
witness of Himself. He is only delivering a message 
about Himself which He has been commissioned to de- 
liver. Commissioned by whom ? By One of whom He 
was ever speaking as His T'ather in an absolutely imique 
sense — ^in a sense in which no other man could call God 
His Father. 

Can we wonder that the Jews in their unbelief were 
utterly shocked, and called this blasphemy? And did 
Christ disclaim or explain away the sense in which His 
words were understood ? Not for one moment^ He 
would vouchsafe no word of qualification in self-defence. 
The mystery was to remain. " A greater than Jonah 
is here!" "A greater than Solomon is here!" "Ye 
are from beneath, I am from above !" " Before Abraham 
was, I am." He pushes the mystery into an absolute 
paradox, and they take up stones to cast at Him. 

But to His inner friends, observe how He more and 
more unfolds it, and gradually carries on His self-reve- 
lation. Observe this especially in that last discourse 
before He suffered ; from point to point how He leads 
them to understand His person. 

* John X. 35, 36, is no exception. ** If the Word of God, when 
csoming officuUly merely, be recognised as Divine, how much more 
QOBi^ngpersamilly among you." 
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^ « 

He is returning to His Father. Would they follow? 
" I am the way : no man cometh to the Father but by 
Me.'' He, and He only, can give them that knowledge 
of God which is eternal Hfe; and how? "If ye had 
known Me, ye should have known my Father also." See 
how He stimulates them to know more of Him, and to 
ask Him questions. And first Fhihp and then Thomas 
question Him. And still more is revealed. Beholding 
Him, they behold the Father ; for the Father, in some 
mysterious way, dwelleth in Him. " BeHeve me that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in Me." 

Thus He leads them on, until at last, speaking as 
they acknowledge, plainly, no longer in parable, but most 
clearly : " I came out from God ; " "I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world ; " again, " I am 
leaving the world, and going to the Father." His dis- 
ciples said unto Him, " Lo, now speakest Thou plainly, 
and speakest no proverb. By this we believe that Thou 
earnest forth from God." 

One more clenching testimony He will bear for His 
Church's sake. He is on His trial; trial for putting 
forth claims that seemed plainly blasphemous, for claim- 
ing to be God's Son in a way that implied] equality with 
God. Out of His own mouth they would fain have evi- 
dence of this. 

The High-priest, therefore, puts Him upon oath ; ad- 
jures Him by the Hving God to tell the Court whether 
He be or no, in this sense, the Son of God. Death is 
the penalty if He answers " yes." And He accepts the 
oath, and declares Himself the Son of God in this 
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highest and most awful sense, and dies a martyr to this 
truth. 

And yet once again. In His disciples' minds, if there 
had lingered any doubt, His resurrection had removed 
it Thomas's exclamation of wondering adoration,* " My 
Lord and my God ! " did but give expression to the faith 
and conviction of all now. And He has gathered them 
together for His final charge ere He ascend before their 
eyes to heaven. 

" All power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the Name — ^" what Name? In 
the Name revealed to Moses, Jehovah ? In the Name 
by which Christ had taught them in the earlier days of 
His ministry to know God, the Name of the Father? 
No. He has taught them more now; He has taught 
them a deeper, fuller knowledge of God now in Three 
Persons ; and of these Three ever-blessed Persons, He is 
Himself the midmost : — " In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost" 

The self-revelation is complete. 

And on this self-revelation is grounded the Church's 
surest argument for the Divinity of Her Lord. 

This doctrine is stated very shortly in the Apostles' 
Creed ; we there acknowledge Christ's Divinity : " I be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, God's only Son our Lord." 

But if this had been the only creed bequeathed by 
those early ages to the Church, we should all feel that 
•aked to believe something so astounding, so per- 
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plezing, so inexplicable, that, one may almost fear, the 
doctrine of Christ's Divinity would have seemed to later 
ages so laden with difficulty as to be incapable of appre- 
hension. 

For one moment let us try to divest ourselves of all 
knowledge of it derived from other sources, and conceive 
ourselves asked to believe these statements of the Aposdes* 
Creed in all their abruptness, without any explanation 
whatever: "God the Father," and "His only Son," 
equally " our Lord." How can this be ? 

And iagain, "Bom of the Virgin Mary," created^ 
therefore ; and yet the Son of God, and as such un- 
created^ How can these things be ? 

The Apostles* Creed puts these statements before us 
without one single word of further definition. 

It is the fashion to speak of the Aposdes' Creed as a 
very simple creed, and of the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds as difficult It has been observed that in one 
sense the reverse is far more true. It is the Aposdes' 
Creed that is the really difficult creed, and it is those 
other creeds which enable us to understand it 

If the Aposdes' Creed stood alone, and the Christian 
had no other clue to what the Church and the Bible 
intended him to believe, he would be in danger of 
falling into all sorts of erroneous ideas about our Lord's 
Person. 

. Nay, it need not be put as an imaginary case. In the 
second and third centuries some creed as brief as the 
Apostles' Creed was the Church's only creed. Converts 
seeking baptism were required to adore Jesus as the only 
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Son of God, and to believe that He was both God and 
Man, without any further explanation, except such as oral 
teaching might supply, or such as they might, or might 
not, be able to collect for themselves from Holy Scripture. 

And what was the result? The result was that 
thoughtful minds, trying to see distinctly the truth of 
Christ's Divinity and the truth of His Manhood, were 
torn with perplexity, and drifted away into all kinds of 
grievous errors. 

Then the Church began to perceive that she was 
asking too much in requiring her catechumens to believe 
the naked truth, that Christ was a Divine Being of two- 
fold nature, without placing in their hands any symbol of 
fuller definition. 

And those mighty intellects of the fourth century, 
raised up surely by God's providence for this express 
purpose, gifted with a power of thinking out the very 
deepest questions into clearness and distinctness, — ^fore- 
most among them St Athanasius, the two Gregories of 
Cappadocia, and St. Basil, — ^these, and others of the West- 
em Church, somewhat later, — ^Augustine and Hilary of 
Aries for instance,^ — defined this doctrine for the Church. 
With exhaustive care they collected and collated all 
the Scriptures that bear upon the question, and by 
a true inductive intuition they were enabled to induce 
upon these various statements the one master idea 
which harmonised them; bequeathing to all time 
the result of their labour and of their conflict (for 
there were many gainsayers) in the shape of those two 
of die early Church. And a work was thus 

tiie so-called Athanasian Creed to Hilary. 
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done of which it is hazdty too much to say diat it neidier 
could be, nor ever need be, repeated. 

For OS in diese later ages it only remains gratefullj 
and reverent^ to stndj and hold &st these grand defini- 
tions of our holj Cadiolic FaidL 

Let us now endeavour, briefly but as dearly as may 
be, to mifc^ to oursdves the terms in which diese two 
later Creeds explain and define the great doctrines of our 
Lonf s Dmnity and InaumoHon^ which die Aposdes* 
Creed is content simply to affirm. 

Periiaps the dearest way of a{qproadmig die subject 
win be to repeat, ^^rs/, what were the two questions about 
our Lord's Nature which die Church had to answer ; — 
To consider seamdly^ what erroneous answers were 



And so airive, lattiy^ at the true answers to which 
the Church was guided by the H<^ Spirit 

L OUR lord's DIYINmr. 

First, then. How was the doctrine of Christ's Divinity 
to be reconciled with the doctrine of God's unity? 

^ Hear, O Isiad : die Lord thy God is one Lord." 
Such was the doctrine diundered from Sinai, and re- 
affirmed by our blessed Lord. The doctrine that there 
is but One God is as essentially the basis of the Chris- 
tian Creed as it is of the Jewish. 

How then can we be asked to worship the Father and 
to worship die Son also ? This was the first question. 

Tofo erroneous answers were suggested. The Arians 
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said Christ was divine, but in some inferior sense ; * He 
was the highest of all created beings, but still a created 
being. The Sabellians said, Nay, He is truly God ; 
but God appearing in one of His three characters.* God, 
viewed under one aspect, we call the Father ; God, under 
another aspect, we call the Son ; God, under a third 
aspect, the Holy Ghost We must not conceive of three 
distinct persons, but of one and the same Divine per- 
son standing in three distinct relations to us. 

Thus were men driven into one or other of two 
lamentable errors by the difl&culty of reconciling the wor- 
ship of Christ with their belief in one only God. 

Then stood forth Athanasius to vindicate the true 
meaning of God's Word, and to give the Church its key. 

He saw clearly that Christ spoke of Himself as one 
with the Father — " I and My Father are one," ' praying 
.that His Church might be one as He and His Father 
were one; — "As Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee ;"* 
" He that seeth Me, seeth Him that sent Me ; " " He 
that receiveth Me, receiveth Him that sent Me." 

Thus distinctiy did Christ claim to be one with His 
Father. He and His Father essentially one God. This, 
on the one hand, against the Arians. 

^ The Arians said, — Krioiua. iarlp, dXX' o&x ^* ^ '''^^ tCTtafidrup* 
Tolrifid i<rrt», dXV oj5x (Jir iv rtay roiij/idruv. All other creatures 
being created mediately through the Word, whereas the Son was 
created immediately. — A^A, c. Ar, iL 19. 

' €l ^k rb Zititwuw, 2Sa/9€XX(ov rd hrirffi€viui^ rhp airrhp T16p Kot 
Uar^pa \iyojrroi, Kal ixdrepw djfaipowros, Hre fth TWj, t6p waripa, 
(he di Uariip, rhp tlhp, — Ath. c. Ar, iv. 9. ' John x. 30. 

^ John xvil 21, and xiv. 10. See Comments of Athanasius in 
Appendix. 
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On the other hand, as against the Sabellians, Athana- 
sius no less clearly set forth how Christ claimed a distinct 
personality : — ^The Father sends the Son (John v. 36, 37 ; 
vL 38, 39). The Son leaves the Father and returns to 
Him (xvL 28) ; the Son offers Himself to the Father 
(Heb. ix. 14); the Father loves the Son, the Son loves 
the Father (John ill 35 ; v. 20) \ the Son prays to the 
Father (xvii.) ; intercedes with the Father (Heb. viL 25 ; 
I John il i).* 

These Scriptures would be absolutely unmeaning if 
by " Father " and " Son " were meant one person, capable 
of being regarded in either of two characters.* 

Thus, then, Athanasius showed that we are compelled 
to believe two truths : — 

(i.) That the Father and the Son are two perfectly 
distinct persons ; and, 

(2.) That the Father and the Son are essentially one 

God. 

One in essencCy two in personality. This was the 

definition which the Council of Nicsea (a.d. 325) 

accepted. 

The third part of the Creed, extending the doctrine 

^ rd ^ rotavra rj^ rOnf Xa^XKuu^iOP fiAUflojf detKPwrV Sri irepot 
6 €irx6/teyos, trepos 6 hraxoOfap. — Ath. de Sent. Dionysu, 26. 

' Ma^ercu Bk koX "ZapiiOuos \iywv rhv Har^pa c&cu TI6y, koI 
ifixdXiP rhv t\hv €lycu HaHpcL, inroffrixrti, /ih iy, dydfMTt Sk di&o (one 
in person, two in name). — Atk. c, Ar, v. 25. 

' Essence is the exact equivalent of the word used by AthanasiuSw 
If the Western Church had had the word in those days, doubtless it 
would have been used instead of substance, ircpl ttjs Xcyo/ihnft 
'Pwfuuo-ri /lip aovpffrayTlaSf 'EXKrjytarl di Xeyofiipris oMas . . . • 
— AtA, de Synodis, 28. For a definition of Personality^ see p. yu 

D 
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to the Holy Ghost, was added fifty years later (at the 
Council of Constantinople, a.d. 381). 

In the so-called " Athanasian Creed " of the Western 
Church, composed probably in the fifth century,* the 
doctrine of the Trinity was yet more completely set 
forth. Let us receive it reverently : we shall find it a 
key to Holy Scripture, and a safeguard against specula- 
tion, for which we cannot be too grateful 

The doctrine of the Trinity deals with matter beyond 
reason, but there is nothing in its statement contrary to 
reason. It would be contrary to reason to say that 
three persons were one person.. But this the Atha- 
nasian Creed expressly forbids us to say. We are not to 
** confound " (or merge into one) the three Persons. 
Nor, on the other hand, are we to " divide the substance " 
(or essence) of God.' 

It asserts that three distinct Persons are one in essence. 

This could not be true of three human persons. But 
of three Divine persons it may be conceived to be true, and 
it is true, that they are personally distinct, in essence one. 

The Athanasian Creed then enumerates the several 
epithets applied in Scripture, — ^*' uncreate,"' " incompre- 

* Watcrland dates it between 430 and 450, and suggests Hilary 
of Aries as its author. 

' *0 W 9c6s, d/te/))^ C^v, Afieptarus iffrl koX imroB^i rod TZoO Uarffi, 
^Ath, de DeereHs Nkana Synodic cap- xl 

• St. Augustine clearly asserts that there can be no middle term 
between "created" and "uncreated." "Liquido apparet Ipsum 
factum non esse per quern fecta sunt omnia. £t si factus non est, 
creatura non est : si autem creatura non est, ejusdem cum Patre sub- 
stantiseest Omnis enim substantia quae Deus non est, creatura est ; 
i^^jBtt ereatwa non est, Deus est." — Au^, de Trin, i. 6. 
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hensible " {u e, iUimitable), " eternal," " almighty," " God,'' 
and " Lord j" — and declares that to each one of the three 
Divine Persons, severally, all these epithets may be ap- 
plied. Yet the three Persons so spoken of are but one 
Divine Being. Then that which differences each Person 
is stated. The Father is self^stent. The Son is begotten 
of the Father, not in time but from all eternity.* The 
Holy QAmoisX. proceedeth from the Father and the Son." 

IL OUR LdRD's INCARNATION. 

We must now proceed to the second great question 
which perplexed the minds of Christians, and treat it as 
we treated the former, considering, first, the question to 
be answered j secondly, the false answers suggested ; and 
thirdly, the true answer. 

Granting the doctrine of the Trinity, men found a diffi- 
culty in the Second Person's incarnation. How could 
He be at once the Son of God and the Son of Man ? 

The Church had not as yet defined the doctrine ol 
the Incarnation, and consequently two erroneous answers 
were advanced. The Nestorians said — " That which 
was bom of Mary was a human person merely, but into 
this human person so bom, the Divine Person of the 
Word entered," — a grievous error (though Nestorius seems 
not to have foreseen its dangerous consequences); for were 

1 " Begotten, not by the will of the Father, but by the necessity 
of the Fathei^s nature." *0 666$ rwi TJoD 0i}<ret koX q^k ix ^wK-fyrew 
TLarfip, — Ath. c, Arian, iii. 62. 

> See extract from Gregory Nazianzen, p. 79 ; and the comments 
on the 23d verse of the Ath. Creed, p. 260 ; and Appea<d^t.o Ou Vi« 
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it SO, then Christ was not properly " a second Adam," 
but rather one of the " old Adam " into whom the Second 
Person entered, even as the Third Person enters into us, 
by way of inspiration. Whereas Holy Scripture distinctly 
teaches us that He who was bom of the Virgin Mary 
had "come down from heaven" (John iu. 13), and 
"come forth from God" (xvL 27) — a Divine Person 
assimiing a human nature in addition to His Divine 
nature; 

No less grievous (though in a different way) was the 
opposite error of Apollinaris and Exjtyches. They 
believed that the Son of Mary was most truly the Son of 
God, and that from the moment of conception ; but, so &r 
sound, they fell into error in explaining away our Lord's 
humanity. Apollinaris taught that Christ had no human 
mind, the Deity in Him supplying the place of mind.^ 
Eutyches went farther, and taught that the whole human 
natture which the Second Person took from Mary was 
deified^ ceasing to be human, merged and lost in the 
Divine Nature, as a drop of wine would be lost in the 
ocean.* Thus both deprived us of all the comfort of our 
faith in Christ's perfect humanity. 

If Christ had no human mind, or if His whole human 

^ Mentem, qui lationalis est anima hominis, defiiisse animse 
Christ], sed pro hie ipsum Verbum in eo fiiisse dixenmt — Ai^, de 
Hixres. 55. Apollinaris allowed that Christ had a human soul, but 
he distinguished between the mtitiy pAysical soul {^vxi ^vauclj) 
and the reasonabU soul ("i^vx^ Xoycjci}), and denied to Christ the laiUrt 
saying that the Divine Logos took its place. 
^ * See extract from Gr^ioiy of Nyssa, in Appendix, p. 255. 
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nature were transubstantiated into the Divine, then aD 
that temptation, all that conflict with evil, all that agony 
and effort, all that '' prayer and supplication, with strong 
oying and tears," all that '* learning of obedience by die 
things which he suffered," — ^all was imreal (for the Divine 
Nature is impassible). And what then ? Why this : that 
we have no high priest who can be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities, in all points tempted like as we are, 
though sinless. Ah ! what a loss to us if this were really so I 

But, thank God, it is not so. And the Church was 
guided so to define Christ's nature and incarnation as to 
preserve to us the faith to which we cling/ 

One short verse in oiur Athanasian Creed sums up 
the clear teaching of Scripture on this point : — " Perfect 
God and perfect Man." We must mark well and try 
to grasp this double truth : — 

(i.) He who was bom of a woman, and suffered and 
died on the cross was, in His Divine nature, perfect 
God (therefore we are redeemed). 

(2.) He who is now at God's right hand, making 
intercession for us, is, in His Human natiure, perfect 
man (therefore we have a Mediator).* 

On these two vital truths, that the Son of God as- 
sumed human nature to die for us, and in that same 

^ The Apollinarian heresy was condemned at the Council of 
Constantinople, A.D. 381 ; the Nestorian heresy at the Council of 
Ephesns, A.D. 431 ; the Eutychian heresy at the Council of Chalce- 
don, A.D. 451. 

' For an explanation of what Theologians call ^* cotnmumcatio 
idumiaium^^ see the extract from St Augustine's Epistle to Dardanus, 
giTen in the Appendix, p. 263. 
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human nature is now interceding for us, hang all our 
hope and all our comfort 

We have endeavoured to set forth briefly the doc- 
trines of our Lord's Divinity and of His Incarnation. 

To some the m)rstery of the Father and the Son being 
one God may seem greater than the mystery of the Son's 
Incarnation, and yet siu-ely it is not so when we come to 
consider it The difficulty of conceiving how two per- 
sons should be one in substance without loss of indi- 
viduality, is not really greater than the difficulty of con- 
ceiving the converse, how two substances (the Divine 
and human natures of oiu: Lord) should be combined 
in one person, each substance retaining its distinctness. 
Only this last appears to us easier of apprehension, 
because (as the Athanasian Creed reminds us) we are 
familiar with something of the same kind in ourselves, 
our body and soul forming one person, yet remaining 
distinct, as all true physiology teaches. 

Indeed the facts which the Church asks us to believe 
about God's nature are not more mysterious than the 
facts which the philosopher is compelled to admit re- 
specting his own nature. Science is obliged to acknow- 
ledge mystery. What is matter 1 A mystery. What is 
life or souU A mystery. 

What is God's nature ? We can only answer, " A 
mystery," albeit theological science, having the inesti- 
mable aid of revelation, has been able to define this last 
mystery with far greater precision than natural science 
has yet attained in defining those other mysteries. 

Now let us gather up the four grand truths, which 
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the first four Councils of the Church established, and 
which the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds embody. We 
are, from childhood, so familiar with the words which 
convey them, that they enter into all our thoughts 
about our Lord; and sometimes, perhaps, we foiget 
that we owe them not to the Apostles' Creed, but to the 
Nicene, and still more to the Athanasian Creed. 

L The first truth is this : that Christ is God essen- 
tialiyy and may therefore be worshipped without any 
compromise of our belief that there is but one God; 
though personally y as Stm^ He is distinct from the Father. 

II. The second truth is this : that the Son, in His 
incarnation, assumed not a human body only, but also 
a human mind or " reasonable soul," — a perfect human 
nature therefore. 

III. The third truth is this : that we are not to con- 
ceive of Him as dwelling in the Son of Mary, but as becom- 
ing Himself personally the Son of Mary ; thus becoming 
a second Adam, in whom mankind is created anew. 

IV. The fourth truth is this : that this human nature 
thus exalted to the right hand of God in the person of 
Christ remains a perfect human nature, not meiged and 
lost in ^e Divine, but retaining all its human sympathies 
and all its human associations.^ 

^ Hooker sums up the four dogmas in four words : — " dXi/^ws, 
reX^wi, ddicu^ws, d^rtryx'^'^f truly ^ perfectly^ indivisibly, distinctly ; 
the first applied to His being God, and the second to His being 
Man, the third to His being of both One, and the fourth to His 
still continuing in that one Both.*' — Ece, Pol, v. hv. 10. The 
Council of Chalcedon defined the two Natures of Christ to be 
unconfitsed, unchanged (no conversion of substance), undivided 
(combined in one Person), inseparsUfU ; — iaxr%yi^^\^ drpiirTws, ^Uqa- 
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CHAPTER III. 

Snje 190ctrine of tSie atonement. 

"PROM the doctnne of Christ's Person we pass on to 
the doctrine of Christ's work. And by the work 
of Christ we mean that portion of His work on which 
the Creeds insist most, namely, His work of suffering 
and death. It is most noticeable that both the Apostles* 
and the Nicene Creeds pass at once from the mention 
of the Nativity to the mention of the Sufferings and 
Death. All between, — Christ's Baptism, Ministry, Teach- 
ing, Miracles, — drop out, and find no mention in our 
Creeds. The essential work, on which our faith is centred, 
is His Death. On this let us now fix our thoughts. 

The death of Christ I When we wish to speak of this 
— we poor sinful men speaking of an act of God on which 
depends our eternal weal or our eternal woe — it may 
well seem to many that any mere doctrinal statement of it 
must be cold and hard even to profaneness ! All our 
words should shape themselves into prayers or hymns of 
adoration ; our only attitude should be that of worship ; 
and indeed we cannot be too mindful that " to speak of 
these things merely in the way of explanation, without 
stopping to dwell more fully on the thoughts and feel- 
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ings which they ought to awaken, may seem aknost to 
encourage that dangerous habit of listening uncon- 
cernedly with unmoved consciences to truths which should 
be most humbling and most awakening."* Still it is not 
less true, that the more we try to understand God's deeper 
dealings with mankind, the more we shall know of His 
goodness and wisdom, and the more reasonable will be 
the service that we render Him. So, certainly, seems St 
Paul to have thought when he wrote, " I will pray with 
the Spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also : 
I will sing with the Sphit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing also."* 

With all reverence then let us seek to enter into the 
deeper revelations of God's Word respecting that Death 
of Christ in which the Creeds intend us to find His chief 
work fbr man. 

And this is first to be observed, that any view of 
Chrisfs redeeming work which finds it in His lifey 
rather than in His Death, is out of harmony with the 
Creeds and with Scripture. For our Creeds are here 
in accord with the four Gospels. Of the space occupied 
by the Gospel narrative about one-third is given to the 



* Arnold's Sermons on the Epistle to the Romans, 

* I Cor. xiv. 15. How nobly does Bishop Butler express his 
conviction that Scripture is rational, though not rationalistic : ** Let 
reason be kept to : and if any part of the Scripture account of the 
Redemption of the world by Christ can be shown to be really con- 
trary to it, let the Scripture, in the name of God, be given up ; but 
let not such poor creatures as we go on objecting against an infinite 
scheme, that we do not see the necessity or usefulness of all its parts, 
and call this leasonmg." — Analogy^ iL 5. 
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events of that single week of our Lord's passion. A 
supreme importance is clearly attributed to our Lord's 
sufferings and death, overshadowing all else recorded 
of Him. 

This marks our Lord's work for man as a work that 
stands alone in all history. His work was not merely 
one of the onward steps in the moral progress of the 
world ; — it was an act of Divine power^ mysteriously 
accomplished in dyings and belonging to all time. And 
in truth this impression left on our minds by the promi- 
nence given to His Death in the four narratives is con- 
firmed by a more careful study of our Lord's own 
language about the purpose for which He had come into 
the world. 

For what was our Lord's view of that purpose ? Was 
it to enlighten mankind? Yes, but not chiefly; **I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now." Christ seemed content to postpone the 
further unfolding of doctrine, and to devolve it on the 
Spirit of Truth, who after He was gone would " guide 
them into all the truth." What was His purpose then ? 
Was it to found a new societ>% a spiritual kingdom, a 
Church ? Yes ; and yet He was content to leave be- 
hind Him in Jerusalem only eleven Apostles, only one 
hundred and twenty believers. If that were His chief 
purpose, then it had failed. 

What then was His purpose which through all His 
ministry He kept steadily in view, and did accomplish 
perfectly and entirely ? For there was such a paramount 
purpose : — " I have a baptism to be baptized with, and 
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how am I straitened till it be accomplished ! " ^ What 
was this one mighty purpose of which our Lord was so 
evidently conscious, and to which He was content to 
postpone all else ? 

From the very beginning of His Ministry it was 
plain to Him. Listen to His words at His first Pass- 
over : '' As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up." * Twelve 
months before the end He had said, " The bread that I 
will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world." * Six months afterwards, more plainly : — " The 
Son of man shall be betrayed into the hands of men, and 
they shall kill Him."* Within three months of the 
end: — ^''The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many."' And again, ''I am the good shepherd: the 
good shepherd giveth His life for the sheep." " There- 
fore doth My Father love Me, because I lay down My 
life."* 

To the last He kept this mysterious purpose steadily 
in view, but (let us mark it well) not without much 
inward conflict and agony as the time approached. 

" Now is my soul troubled : Father, save Me firom this 
hour ! But for this cause came I unto this hoiu:." ' 

To the last He forbade His Apostles to defend. Him ; 
and why ? because His suflerings were predestined, — ^a 

^ Luke xii. 50. 

• John iii. 14. ' John vL 51. 

• Matt xvil 22. • Matt xx. 28. 

• John X. II, 17. ' John xii. 27. 
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necessity laid upon Him. " Put up thy sword into the 
sheath ; the cup which My Father hath given Me shall 
I not drink it?" "Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to My Father, and He shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels ? But how then shall th^ 
Scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be?"^ 

Thus it mmt be. This one thought sustained Him 
to the last Not till He had drained ' that cup of 
appointed suffering to the uttermost did He allow himself 
to say with His expiring breath that the work He had 
come to do was finished. 

But all through these months and years of prepara- 
tion the purpose was fully known to Himself only. Not 
till all was over, in the calm leisure of those forty days, 
did He open His Apostles' minds to understand it. 
Then at length they perceived that in Moses and all the 
prophets it was foretold that the Messiah was thus to 
suffer, and that all things written in the Law and in the 
Psalms could only so be fulfilled. Not only had Moses 
in the whole sacrificial system of the Law prefigured the 
Messiah's sufferings, not only had Psalmist and Prophet 
portrayed them with marvellous exactness ; but Christ 
Himself entered upon His ministry with a distinct con- 
sciousness that this was above all else the task that was 
laid upon Him, — the task of suffering. 

The first thing, therefore, we have to note about the 
death of Christ is this, that it was predestined^ and from 
the first contemplated by Christ as tf^ appointed purpose 
of His mission. 

> Matt, xxvl 52-54. 
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And now we proceed to observe a second point of 
the greatest importance, distinguishing our Lord's suffer- 
ings and death from those of any Saint of God of whom 
we have ever read. 

Why that agony as it approached ? We do not read 
of any such agony in the lives of the Saints. Brave 
soldiers meet death without fear, much more God's Saints. 
We are wont to believe that the holier a man is the less 
need be his fear of dying ; — some, a Ridley, a Latimer, 
have gone to a death of greater torture than the cross, 
with a smile on their face and cheerful words on their lips. 

How was it then that He whose holiness was infi- 
nitely beyond theirs, whose conscience knew no sin, to 
whom the other world was not a matter of faith only, 
but an open vision, to whom death must have been a 
pure joy, an avenue of light, restoring Him to the glory 
which He had with His Father before the world was, — 
how was it that He, when the hour for dying at length 
approached, was filled with an exceeding sorrow, over- 
whelmed with dread, crushed to the earth with an agony 
of spirit which forced the blood from His brow, straining 
to the very uttermost His human powers of endurance, 
so that in His extremity of suffering He prayed that the 
cup might pass from Him^ yea felt as though His Father 
had forsaken Him ? How was this ? Why was this ? 
What can all this mean ? Surely, there is here some 
deep mystery, something unexplained about this death 
of Christ, making it totally unlike any other death of 
which we have ever read or heard ! 

Two points there are, therefore, in this death of our 
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Lord, demanding explanation : one, that He ever viewed 
it as the predestined purpose for which He had come 
into the world ; the other, this mysterious agony as it 
approached. ' 

Thus by the mere narrative we have the conviction 
forced upon us that there was some profound mystery in 
the Death of Christ 

If we turn to our inspired Scriptures, and search 
them for an explanation, our difficulty arises from the 
abundance, rather than from the scantiness, of their reve- 
lations. A thousand rays converge upon Good Friday ; 
a thousand allusions in sacrificial type, in prophecy, in 
apostolic doctrine, throw their h'ght upon the Death of 
Christ, and help to reveal its mjrsterious significance. 

In the Second Part of this work will be found an 
analysis of Holy Scripture's teaching on this mysterious 
subject 

In this chapter we will endeavour to collect these 
scattered lights into one focus, and to exhibit, as clearly 
as may be, an image of the doctrine so obtained. If 
the result appear to us to be more in harmony with 
the teaching of the first four centuries than with that 
of the last three, we need not therefore mistrust it. Let 
us rather embrace it with all the more confidence, re- 
membering that our Church's appeal in matters of doctrine 
is to Scripture, interpreted, in case of doubt^ by the 
ancient Fathers and Councils.' 

Before we endeavour to set forth the Church's earlier 

^ See the appeal to " the mind and purpose of the Old Fathers** 
k tepnfttt to the Bnjer-book. See also the Statute of i Elis, 
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interpretations of Scripture, it may be well to state very 
briefly a view of the Atonement which has popularly 
prevailed in the last three centuries^ and much inflsenced 
English divinity. 

God's word (it is said) had declared, and Oo^^s justice 
required, that sin should be punished ; but God*s mercy 
willed that man should be spared. The difficulty was 
met by God giving His Son to take upon Him man's 
nature, and suffer punishment in man^s stecid. 

But what was the punishment which Christ suffered ? 
Here the post-reformation divines diverge : some* dared 
to say that Christ's soul endured in His agony the pains 
of hdl — the very pains which man would otherwise have 
endured; others' said, No, it was not necessary that 
Christ should endure the self-same punishment that was 
due to man, but only so much as should suffice to serve 
as a demonstration of the Divine justice, and deter 
mankind from regarding sin as venial' Both parties 

L 36, in which, among the authorities which are to determine heresy, 
we find the first Four General Councils. In the canons of 1 57 1, 
preachers are to be guided by the Old and New Testament, '*and 
what the Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops have gathered there- 
from." "In primis videbunt Concionatores, nequid unquam 
doceant pro condone quod a populo religiose teneri et credi velint, 
nisi quod consentanenm sit doctrinse Veteris aut Novi Testament!, 
quodque ez iM ips^ doctrin^ Catholici Patres et veteres Episcopi 
collegerint" This canon was called by Bishop Cosin ''the golden 
rule of the Church of England." 

* See Cahrin, Instit lib. il c. 16, § 10, quoted by Pearson, Art. V. 

* Grotius, Drfensio FitUi Catholicce de Satisfactione Christu 1 6 1 7. 

' The theological term for thb theory is AcceptUatw^ a term bor- 
rowed by Duns Scotus from Roman law. Grotius disclaims the 
term, but clearly adopts the theory in substance. 
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agreed that Christ's sufferings and death were a substitu- 
tional penalty {pcena vicaria), that He bore either the 
penaltjr or a penalty for sin, the innocent for the guilty, 
and so saved the guilty from the punishment due to 
their sin. The obvious difficulty, How could it be just 
to punish the innocent and acquit the guilty? was 
solved (or supposed to be solved) by Luther's theory of 
imputation: — man's sin was imputed to Christ, and 
Christ's righteousness was imputed to man. 

Such is the popular view of the Atonement in modem 
times. 

It is surely open to grave objections : — 

1. The theory that Christ bore the penalty of sin, and 
thereby saved us from bearing it, leads to a dilemma 
which, if not fatal to it, is difficult to answer. For what 
was sin^s penalty ? If temporal death, then as a matter 
of fact we are not saved from it : if eternal death, then 
assuredly Christ did not bear it 

« 

2. The notion of a transaction between the justice 
and mercy of God is artificial, and is dangerously apt to 
pass into the notion of a transaction between the Father 
and the Son, leading almost inevitably (as in the case of 
Milton, and, some would say, of Grotius) into Arianism. 

3. The idea of imputation is also artificial, and finds 
no response in the instincts of a healthy conscience. 
That the Father should impute sin to His Son, regard- 
ing the all-holy One as guilty, is a theory shocking to 
the conscience, and unknown to the Church until the 
sixteenth century. ^ 

^ On the doctrine of imputation consult Bull, Exatnen Censura^ 
iL-— '' De phrasi ipsi qui justitia Christi nobis imputari dicitur . . . 
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4. The Scriptures, on which the theory of Substitu- 
tional Punishmmt is made to rest (notably Is. liii. 4, 5, 
6; 2 Cor. v. 21 ; Gal. iiL 13) fail to sustain it* In 
Part XL I hope to show that the Scripture phrase " Christ 
bore our sins " has a sense £ai deeper than is satisfied by 
saying that Christ bore the penalty of our sins. 

5. Lastly, the Scriptural idea of God*s Righteousness 
{bJuu^so9n) is changed into the Aristotelian idea of Re- 
tributive Justice. 

Such are the main objections to the Pcena Vicaria 
theory, which firom the time of the Reformation has so 
fascinated many of our divines. From its logical sym- 
metiy it was a convenient weapon in the great conflict 
with Faustus Socinus ; and the brilliant dialectical victory 
which the youthful Grotius thereby gained over the Po- 
lonian Brotherhood' pushed it into favour with the or- 
thodox. How izi Luther and Calvin are to be held 
responsible for the extreme form of the theory adopted 
by some of their followers, may be doubtful Dean 

oeitum est locotionem ilium in Scriptnris niisqtiam occnrrere." The 
tine and Catholic doctrine is that the **peccatarum non-impiUatio 
fit pfopter jnstitiam Christi, tanqnam causam meritoriam." See also 
Bishop Boll's 7th Sermon : " The doctrine of the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, as it hath been too commonly taught and under- 
stood, hath been a fruitful mother of many pernicious and dangerous 
errors in divinity." He then proceeds to show that if it were true 
that the full and perfect righteousness of Christ is imputed to every 
bdiever, then the future gloiy of all the Saints should be alike and 
equaL 

^ Those who think (rwip implies substitution should remember 
PhiL L 29 and 2 Cor. v. 15 (Christ xo&tfar us), 

* Gfotins's essay, IM StUisfactiane ChrisH^ was published 1617. 

£ 
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Jackson, in his Commentaries on the Creed, expresses a 
charitable hope that they did not mean what some of 
their disciples understood them to mean. His own 
earnest protest is characteristically expressed : — 

" For myself, amongst others, I must confess I could 
never understand the language of many professed divines, 
who would persuade us that the full vials of Ck)d's wrath, 
due unto our sins, were poured upon His Son. \yhat- 
soever their meaning be, which I presume is much better 
than I can gather from their expressions, the manner of 
speech (to say no worse) is very improper, and to me 
unpleasant." 

Then, with admirable clearness. Dr. Jackson shows 
that it was not Christ's sufferings in themselves, but His 
obedience under those sufferings, wherein lay the satisfaction 
for mankind's sin. But of this hereafter, for it is the 
very gist of the difference between the Catholic doctrine 
of the Atonement and the theory which has to some 
extent in modem times displaced it. 

Let this suffice by way of preface. Now let us open 
the deeper teaching of Scripture, as it seems to have 
been understood by the early Fathers, and by those 
English divines who most carefully tread in their steps. 

All Scripture declares the truth expressed by St 

^ Book viii. chaps. 12 and 13, pp. 821 and 823 of vol. ii. of the 
folio edition of 1673. These Commentaries, surely one of the 
greatest theological works that our English Church has produced, 
began to be published about the year 1610. More than half of it 
was written before 1615. It is free, therefore, from the influence of 
Gfotios, so traceable in what Bishop Pearson says of the Atonement 
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John that '^ for this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that He mi^t destroy {^ndd) the works of the 
devil'' 

But how? By a high-handed act of power? by 
simply destroying sin, cancelling (as by a word) both the 
guilt and the corruption of human nature ? Very pro- 
foundly do Irenaeus and Athanasius teach us that any 
sudi process would have compromised man's freedom of 
win, and so defeated the very purpose of man's creation. 
Not so, therefore ; but by a process involving (for reasons 
that win become more clear to us in the sequel) the 
humiliation and suffering described in the Gospels. 

The Gospels state the historic /idlf of the process ; 

In the Epistles we have the doctrine of those facts ; 

And from the Old Testament are drawn the phrases 
in which the doctrine is for the most part expressed. 

The phrases and figures by which the doctrine is set 
forth may be conveniently classified in three groups : — 

Of one group the word Propitiation {jXaefj^S^)^ or 
some kindred word, is characteristic; suggesting the 
Old Testament figure of the Sin-cffering} 

Of another group Purification {xa^a^te/iSi), or some 
equivalent, is the characteristic ; recalling the ritual of 
the Aaronic Priesthood? 

Of a third group Redemption (a-TDXyr^»<r/^) ; the 

^ I John il 2, iv. 10 ; Rom. iii. 25 ; Heb. ii 17 ; and generallj 
an passages that directly connect Justificaiion^ or forghreness of sm, 
with the death of Christ 

« Heb. L 3, ix. 14, 23, x. 22, xii. 24 ; i John L 7 ; Rev. I 7 ; 
and all passages that speak of our being sanctifUd or cleansed by the 
continued application of Christ's blood. 
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t)rpe being the deliverance of the Israelites comme- 
morated by the Passover} 

All these three words and ideas were thoroughly 
familiar to the Jews. And it is instructive to notice 
how the Israelites had been trained to understand them 
in a sense other and far deeper than that attached to 
them by the heathen. 

But, ennobled as these phrases were by the Mosaic 
dispensation, still they were Jewish. And herein lies a 
stumbling-block to many modem thinkers. "All that 
sacrificial language in which the Apostles set forth the 
doctrine of Christ^s death is (they say) essentially Jewish, 
If it is to be a Gospel to all mankind, it must be stripped 
of this Jewish garb." And then they proceed to justify 
themselves for rejecting the Jewish element by alleging 
that they do not find it in the four Gospels. " In the 
Gospels (they say) we find a narrative of a most affecting 
martyrdom for truth and righteousness' sake, appealing 
powerfully to the human heart With this we are con- 
tent We need no other doctrine." Such is the moral 
theory of the Atonement,, as it is called, being a mere 
revival of the Racovian Catechism of Socinus. 

The reply to these objectors is that they err : — the 
Apostles' doctrine of Christ's death was not based and 
moulded on that Mosaic ritual ; but that Mosaic ritual 
was based and moulded on the grand reality of Christ's 
death, already 2, fact in the counsels of God. 

* Eph. I 7 ; Heb. ii. 14, 15, ix. 12, 15 ; I Tim. ii. 6; I Petef 
i. 18, 19 ; and generally all passages that speak of our being deli 
vered from the power of sin, and bought with a price. 
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Christ's atonement was the really original thing, of 
which those sacrifices were but the foreshadowings. 

But the objector says : — " You speak of an act of 

A being accepted as an act of B ; this is to my mind a 

fiction." Some modem divines seem to accept this way 

of putting it, only insisting that it is no fiction. The 

concession is a fatal error; we shall never refute the 

objection if we admit the assumption on which it rests. 

The true reply is that the objectors seem to forget of 

Whom they are speaking ; it is not the case of a man 

dying for other men ; but it is the Man, the representative 

Man, the Divine Head of the race. He in whose Image 

man was originally created. Ever since that first creation, 

between mankind and the Christ of God, there has been 

a vital connexion full of mystery. When the mystery 

of the Redeemer's Person is borne in mind, it almost 

ceases to be a mystery that His death should affect the 

whole race. Every act of the Christ must vibrate through 

humanity ! If, in a plant, an injury to the root is felt 

in every branch ; if, in an army, it is not the Captain 

only who conquers or is conquered, but eveiy soldier 

with him ; if, in all organic societies, " when one member 

suffers, all the members suffer with it ;"' if, in the great 

family of mankind, the fall of one entailed the fall of all ; 

then is it a strange thing that St Paul thus judged, that 

if Christ died for all, then all died in Him ? 

The efficacy of the Christ's death .can never T>e 
understood unless it be thus viewed as a Divine act of 
spiritual power, in which every member of the race must 
in some way — may to his infinite blessing — ^participate. 
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And now, having thus cleared the ground, we may 
address ourselves to the consideration of Christ's death 
in that threefold aspect which seemed to be suggested 
by Holy Scripture : As expiating sin, as purifying the 
sinner, as redeeming us from the Evil One. All three 
ideas are presented to us in i Cor. i. 30, where St. Paul 
speaks of Christ being made unto us Righteousness, 
and Sanctification, and Redemption. (For by Right- 
eousness St. Paul clearly means Justification, or absolu- 
tion from sin, restoring us to right relations to God.) 

Chris fs Death needful for our Justification. 

By the word Righteousness St. Paul almost always 
means a right relation to God. 

In all nations we find a confession that man is in a 
wrong relation to God, and needs something that shall 
put him into a r/]§:^/ relation. This something men ex- 
press by the term Propitiation^ or some equivalent word. 

The heathen, with his low conception of the Di\ine 
Being, thinks to gratify his god's cupidity by some com- 
pensation, or his vindictiveness by some penal suffering, 
and so induce him to relax his moral requirement and 
condone the sin, and so becoipe "propitious" to the 
sinner. 

Holy Scripture adopts this world-wide term " Propi- 
tiation," and purges it of error and superstition. 

Sin, Scripture teaches us, is indeed a reality, not 
merely imperfect goodness y but a disobedience to God ; if 
man is to be restored to right relations to God, God^s 
fardon must be obtained. How is it to be obtained ? 
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Holy Scripture is clear: — not by any lowering of the 
moral standard — that is impossible with the all-holy God 
How then? Not by relaxation^ but by satisfaction of 
God's requirements.^ 

With a true moral instinct the Church has seized this 
word ''Satisfaction/' as expressing the essence of that 
which is needed to render Divine forgiveness possible. 

Mankind failed to satisfy God's requirements ; and 
thus, not daring to lift up his face to God, man fell more 
and more into estrangement and corruption. For sin 
is not guilt only, but also corruption. Mere pardon 
therefore will not suffice ; there must be cure as well as 
pardon. But the pardon must come first. For without 
precedent pardon there can be no Divine help; and 
without Divine help the cure is impossible. 

But, alas ! mankind seemed to be in a hopeless 
circle : for there could be no cure of sin without help, 
and no help without pardon, and no pardon without 
satisfaction, and no power to make satisfaction until the 
sin was cured ! Very grandly does St Athanasius state 
this apparently hopeless problem, and lead up to the 
Divine solution. 

There was One within the veil, who, all unseen, was 
the real Head of the race. In His image, and by Him, 
and for Him, man was made. He was not only the 
original, but the final cause of man^s existence. He 
was therefore (so St Athanasius and our own Hooker 

1 It is surely a grave fault of Grotius's famous treatise, that he 
makes God's pardon a ** relaxatio sive dispensatio l^is," and speaks 
of God's justice as '* relaxabilis.*' 
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venture to interpret the deeper teaching of Scripture) 
in some sense responsible for the race/ 

And therefore " it became Him " especially, being 
the archetypal Head of the race, to assume the human 
nature, and so become the Son of Man. And thus, 
coming within the precincts of the race, as the Hetid 
Many and as qualified therefore to act on behalf of all, 
He was able to do that which no mere member or mem- 
bers of the fallen race could ever have done, namely, 
make the satisfaction which was required of the race by 
the eternal law of holiness. 

It may be put most shortly thus : — The race as a 
whole, inclusive of its Head^ was able to make the re- 
quired satisfaction, which the race, exclusive of its Head^ 
could never have made.' 

And thus, without any lowering of the Divine stand- 

^ See quotation from St. Athanasius on p. 287 ; and Hooker, 
Ec. Pol, V. li. 3. **It became therefore Him by whom all things 
are, to be the way of salvation to all, that the institution and restitu- 
tion of the world might be both wrought by one hand." Compare 
Heb. il 10, and Col. i. 15-18. 

s '* Soluta est ea quae fiierat in Adam prsecepti prsevaricatio^ per 
prseceptum legis quod servavit Filius hominis, non transgrediens 
prseceptum Dei :" Adam's disobedience was undone by the Son of 
matCs perfect obedience. — ^Iren. v. c. 21, § 2. And again, " Homo 
factus, longam hominum expositionem in seipso recapitulavit, 
in compendio nobis salutem prsestans, ut quod perdideramus in 
Adam, id est, secundum imaginem et similitudinem esse Dei, hoc in 
Christo Jesu reciperemus : " In His incarnation He recapitulated or 
gathered up into Himself the long series of mankind, and effected 
once for all our salvation, that what we had lost in Adam, namely 
the being in God*s image, we might regain in Christ Jesus. — iii. c. 

i8» § I. 
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aid of righteousness, Reconciliation of man to God 
{xaroXKayji^ at-one-meni) was rendered possible. And thus 
the problem was solved For, the pardon once obtained, 
renewed communion with God followed, and so grace 
for the cure of sin, and deliverance from sin's power. 

But the point to observe is, that before aught else 
must come the pardon^ and, in order to this, the satis- 
fcuHan. This is our present theme. 

What was the satirfaction 9 And under what con- 
ditions was it rendered ? Summarily we may reply : — 

(i) The ** satisfaction " was the realisation of an abso- 
lute obedience to God, — absolute, and therefore more 
than covering* man's disobedience, — ^rendered within the 
precincts of human nature, — and by One so related to 
mankind that He could act on behalf of all. And 

(2) The " conditions " under which this satisfaction 
had need to be rendered were suffering and death. 

Holy Scripture's teaching on both these points will 
be worked out in Part IL Here we must be brief 
And first the Satisfaction. 

The Gospels portray One whose whole life on earth 
would be best described as a life of obedience to an unseen 
Father. Jesus Christ was ever impressing it on His dis- 
ciples that diis was His governing motive throughout : — 

"Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness." 
« My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me." " I 
can of mine own self do nothing : as I hear I judge." 
" I seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father 

* I use the word " covering" as the inspired Hebrew word, pre 
fioable therefore to " outweigfaing^'' or any other metaphoir. 
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which hath sent Me." " The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister." " I am among you as 
one that serveth." " Thus it must be." He could have 
avoided suflfering, but " how then would the Scripture be 
fulfilled ? " "I have a baptism to be baptized with, and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished 1 " " The 
cup which my Father hath given Me, shall I not drink 
it ? " " This commandment have I received from my 
Father." " Therefore doth my Father love Me, because 
I lay down my life." " Not my will but Thine be done !" 

Now, that we may see how deeply impressed on the 
Apostles was our Lord's attitude as a Servant towards 
His Father, let us turn to the Epistles. St Paul (Phil. 
iL) lays emphasis on our Lord's having not only become 
man, but also taken upon Him " the form of a servant," 
and become " obedient " to His Father even unto death. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews ventures to speak of Him 
as " learning obedience by the things that He suflfered ;" 
and sums up the purpose of His coming in the words of 
Psalm xl. : " Lo I come to do Thy will, O God." 

The ninth and tenth chapters of Hebrews show us 
how those sacrifices of the Mosaic ritual foreshadowed 
the obedience unto death of the Messiah; only with 
this inevitable and all-important diflference : — that in the 
type, the Messiah's human will was represented by the 
reluctant but wholly subdued lamb or goat or bullock, 
and the Messiah's Divine will by the Aaronic Priest; 
whereas, on the cross, the two wills were united in One 
Person, thus giving a moral grandeur to the act of 
which the type was destitute.^ 

^ We cannot understand the mystery of Christ's temptations and 
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But in saying that the Passion of Christ served to 
draw forth to the uttermost His obedience^ we are &r from 
having satisfied oar second point, ^diich was to show the 
reas(Mis for these conditions of suffering and death. Wliy 
could not a life of absolute obedience — perfecdy fulfil- 
ling die law of Holiness, and so reversing the Fall — have 
been closed by a glorious Ascension? The question 
win force itsdf upcm us, mty the Death / 

I bdieve three distinct answers may be obtained 
finom Scripture. But the subject is fiill of mystery ; and 
might well be declared forbidden ground, if our Lord 
Himself had not **" opened to us the Scriptures," explain- 
ing to His apostles, and throu^ them to us, that "thus 
it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer." 

Of these three answers, one may be considered now^ 
being connected with our present subject, the Elxpiation 
of Sin. The other two, being connected with our Lord's 
Purification of the Sinner^ and Redemption from sin's 
power, may be postponed until we come to considei 
those fiirther aspects of His work Why was Christ's 
Death necessary for the expiation of sin ? 

On the very night of the Passion, the 53d chapter 

tbe real efifort 01 His obedieiice, unless we bear in mind the dogma. 
of His two wills. Ri^;fatly to appreciate the transcendent diaracter 
of Chiist's obedience we mnst lemember that His death was not only 
vohmtary in the sense in which every martyrdom is Tolontary, beii^ 
deliberatdhr accepted in preference to the altematrre of doii^ wrong ; 
but Tofamtary in a uniqae sfnsp, inasmndi as at any moment of the 
p rocess a siri^;le breath of prayer would have swept that nnjnst tri* 
bmial from the earth. The tension of self-restraint mider sach snf- 
ferii^ most ha^e been something to tis inconceivable. 
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of Isaiah, and especially one verse of it, was in our 
Lord's mind. And if the reader will turn to the remarks 
on this chapter in Part II. he will understand me when I 
say that this verse expresses the very idea of a Stn-bearef\ 
" I say unto you, that this that is written must yet be ac- 
complished in Me, Afid He was reckoned among the trans- 
pressors ; for the things concerning Me have an end."^ 

' Why this verse of Isaiah's prophecy especially ? Was 
our Lord merely thinking of His cross between the two 
thieves ? Surely His thought was a far deeper one, — 
that He was, in this lowest point of His humiliation, 
associated and identified with a sinful race ; and that it 
was needful, if He was to redeem sinners, that He must 
take their lot upon Himself to the very uttermost, even 
unto death, that they might " die unto sin " in Him. 

The Law was immutable : The soul that sinneth it 
shall die. As the Head of the race. He had incorporated 
with Himself all the souls that had sinned ; He must 
die therefore. He must be reckoned among the trans- 
gressors, and, with them and for their sakes, bear the con- 
sequences of their sin, that He might in all respects be 
"made like unto His brethren,"^ and "being in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh " might " condemn sin in the flesh." * 

Thus, then, we find in Isaiah's prophecy one reason for 
the Messiah's death : He cast in His lot with the trans- 

1 Luke xxii. 37. ^ Heb. ii. 17.* 

' Rom. viii. 3. In this verse the Fathers were wont to find the 
key to 2 Cor. v. 21. St. Athanasius {Contra Arianos, iil) works 
out the above explanation of the dogma that Christ' bore our sinSf 
ending with a grand passage in which the regenerated human flesh 
apostrophises the heretic who doubts these truths. 
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gressors, that He might, under their own conditions of 
infirmity and mortality/ work out an obedience so perfect 
as to cover and more than cover the disobedience of the 
race with which He identified Himself. 

And in this undoing of the Fall, firom within and 
not fix)m without the confines of the fallen race, lay the 
expiation of man's sin. 

And this '' satisfaction '' thus once for all perfectly 
made was of such transcendent merit that it was not ex- 
hausted by the general pardon granted to the race as a 
race, but avails for the daily absolution of post-baptismal 
sin to all who repent. As our Article expresses it : — 
** The ofiering of Christ once made was a perfect redemp- 
tion, propitiation, and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world, both original and actual^ 

The end and aim of man's creation was righteousness ; 
that end and aim has been realised in the Head of our 
race. And, therefore, without any compromise of the law 
our sins may be forgiven, Christ being our righteousness, 

Christ s Death needful for our Sanctification, 

There is a well-defined distinction in theology be- 
tween justificatiott and sanctification. ** Justification " 
being man's acquittal or pardon, on the ground that he is 
covered by Christ's righteousness, may be bestowed once 
and completely, as in the baptism of the faithful But 
" Sanctification " is a very gradual process, carried on for 
those who have been once justified, through the media- 

^ St. Augustine's phrase is helpful: " Sine peccato, sed non sine 
peccatoris conditione, natunun nostram suscepit." — De Mus.^ vL \. 
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tion of the same Christ who died for us, now acting as 
our High Priest in the heavenly sanctuary. For post- 
baptismal sin would work decay and gradual extinguish- 
ment of the regenerate life of the justified, were it not 
continually being repaired by our High Priest through 
ever-fresh applications of His blood. This opens up to us 
another distinct aspect of Christ's death, as necessary to 
qualify Him for this High Priesthood. Our Lord seemed 
to point to this necessity when, in His High-Priestly 
prayer (John xviL 19), He said, " For their sakes I sanc- 
tify (or consecrate) myself,. that they may be sanctified." 

The Epistle to the Hebrews points more explicitiy 
to the same necessity of the Death in order to the Priest- 
hood, laying down the general principle that "every 
high priest is ordained to oflfer gifts and sacrifices," and 
therefore it was necessary that this High Priest, now in 
the heavenly sanctuary, should " have somewhat also to 
offer," or plead before the throne of grace. What is 
Christ offering or pleading, and not only oflfering and 
pleading, but dispensings now in the heavenly sanctuary ? 
Holy Scripture's answer is positive, however mysterious, 
— His Blood, poured forth for this very purpose, once for 
all, on the cross, that it might ever after be thus offered, 
pleaded, dispensed, and applied. 

This doctrine of the ever-continued application of 
the glorified blood is so full of deepest mystery that I 
would rather set it forth, not in any words of my own, 
but in the words of others. 

And first as to the glorification of Christ's blood 
(whether apart from His body, as some think, or as re- 
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united to it, as others think, we will leave open) : theo- 
logians would have us reverently ponder the following 
intimations of Scripture : — 

That as the flesh of the Holy One was not to see 
corruption, so we can hardly bring ourselves to suppose 
His blood to have seen corruption. 

That in the sixth chapter of St John Christ implied 
that Christians were to feed on both separately^ after His 
ascension. 

That in the description of the heavenly sanctuary, 
in Hebrews xii., we are told that Christians will there 
find " the blood of sprinkling," as though it were now 
stored there for divine purposes. 

On the strength of these and other scriptures, Jack- 
son, Bengel, Alford, and others, forbid us to suppose that 
" His most precious blood was spilled like water on the 
groimd, seeing every drop of it was truly the blood of 
God." " All of it was, by His death, made immortal, 
. . , and being brought into the celestial tabernacle 
(whether reunited to His glorified body, or glorified in 
itself and preserved apart firom His body) it doth still 
retain an everlasting efficacy for the daily purifying of 
our hearts, and working sanctification in us." * 

By the Blood of Christ "made immortal" and 
" glorified," I would take leave to understand the Life 
or Soul that was in the Blood. With this reservation all 
theologians would probably accept Jackson's doctrine 
that to this glorified Life or human Soul of Christ they 
who are in communion with Him owe their sanctification. 
^ Commentaries on the Creeds book x. chap. 46. 
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When we speak of the Holy Ghost sanctifying us, we 
mean (as Jackson is careful to point out) that He prepares 
our hearts to receive the true seed of life which is derived 
to us from our Lord's glorified Human Nature. 

Jackson is but expressing the mind of the Catholic 
Chiurch in saying that we become partakers of the 
Divine Nature by " derivation through the Human 
Nature of Christ"* It is obviously at the foundation of 
all the Church's sacramental teaching. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews unfolds to us, in the ninth chapter, how 
elaborately the Levitic ritual foreshowed that Christ 
should through death enter the heavenly sanctuary, with 
the blood of His everlasting covenant in His hand, and 
therewith (by the continual application of that " blood 
of sprinkling ") purge oiu: consciences from dead works 
to serve .the living God. 

That His soul and body should need to be dissolved 
in death, in order that the former might have this vital- 
ising eflBlcacy, is of course a profound mystery. But it 
was implied by Isaiah in the words ^ He shall see His 
seed . • . because He hath poured out His soul 
unto death." It was implied by St. Paul, who (in GaL 
ii. 20) seems to teach us that the life of Christ is infused 
into Christians because Christ has ^ven Himself ioi them 
It was implied by our Lord distinctly (in John vL 5 1-56) 
that He must give His flesh and shed His blood, that they 
might be available for the life of the world. And lastly, 
what deep meaning is thus given to those words of Christ 
ia St John xiL 24 — "Verily, verily, I say unto you, 

* Commeniaries on the Greedy book xL chap. 3, sees. 10, 12. 
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Except a com of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
bideth alone : but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit" 
Such, then, being the clear teaching of God's Word, 
s interpreted by the Church, we are surely justified in 
nding herein a second great reason why the blood of 
*hrist should be shed in death — or the life of Christ 
oured out in death — for I will not stay to dispute curi- 
usly whether or no the word Blood may not in all these 
assages be a Hebraism for Human Life — namely, in 
rder that the blood or life so poured forth might serve 
3r the sanctification of the redeemed ever afterward. 

Chris fs Death needful for our Redemption. 

We may now pass on to the discussion of the remain- 
ig word Redemption. 

We have already said that this word serves to express 
[lat aspect of Christ's death which specially regards our 
eliverance from the Evil One, and the cost at which 
[lat deliverance was purchased. 

It has been said that the Church for a thousand 
eaiSy that is down to Anselm's time, believed that 
Ihrist paid a ransom to the Evil One for the deliver- 
ace of man. How unfairly this is said, especially of 
le Fathers of the first foiu: centiuies, — ^although Origen 
lisled some of them into the error, — will be seen 
om the extracts given in the Appendix. Still it 
umot but be admitted that divines, both ancient and 
lodem — led astray by the et3rmology of the Greek 
id Latin words for Redemption — needlessly perplexed 
le doctrine with the question : — " to whom was the 
Ln.som paid 1 " ^ 
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The simple truth is that the Hebrew words * usually 
rendered by the Greek word Xor^oDtf^a/, to redeem, by no 
means necessarily involve the idea of a ransom paid to 
any one by way of compensation. When God redeemed 
His people from Egypt, — and it was this great act which 
fixed for ever the Israelite's conception of a redemption — 
there was no compensation paid either to the Egyptian 
bond-master or to the Destropng Angel, nor yet to God. 
And yet there was clearly the interposition of a X^r^oi^, as 
a condition of the deliverance. God claimed as His own 
the life^ or soul, or blood^ of the first-born of those whom 
He delivered. And God required the blood of the 
Lamb as an acknowledgment of this. 

We see from this how inadequate, and how mislead- 
ing, is the English word ransom^ as a translation of X^r^or. 
For our notion of a ** ransom " is a compensation paid 
by the redeemer to some one else \ whereas in the re- 
demption firom Egypt, the \iirifiv was claimed by the Re- 
deemer as due to Himself 

The Paschal Lamb — and indeed the daily Lamb of 
the morning and evening sacrifice — (and so the ** atone- 
ment money" which provided these) — ^was a perpetual 
acknowledgment on the altar that the life and liberty 
they had received from God must be surrendered back 
to God. Such was the Hebrew idea of God's Redemp- 
tion of His people. 

^ 7&5a is the word used for God's redemption of His people from 
Egypt; mD for redemption of the first-bom; Ibb (a sacrificial 
word) for the ** atonement-money," or XiJt/mw in this last case. 

* These words to an Israelite were synonynlous. 
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This redemption of Israel from Egypt was a type of 
the redemption of mankind from bondage to the Devil 

The mystery, imperfectly foreshadowed by the 
lamby was fulfilled in Christ For in Christ Redeemer 
and Redeemed met and were miited ; — God in Christ, 
the Redeemer; Man in Christ, the Redeemed. And 
the Man in Christ (His human body and soul) was the 
ransom. Thus in Christ, the true Lamb of God, was 
the mystery perfected. 

Thus the blood or life or soul of Christ, poured forth 
in self-surrender unto His Father on behalf of all man- 
kind, is mankind's X^r^v, the X6r^r of which Christ spake 
when He said that He came '' to give His life a ransom 
for many" (Matt, xx, 28 ; Mark x. 45) ; — ^**a ransom " 
(for we cannot avoid using the word), inasmuch as it was 
the necessary condition of our dehverance from the bond- 
age of Satan, — but not in the sense of being a compensa- 
tion either to Satan or to His Father, but simply that 
dedication or consecration of the redeemed race to God, 
in the person of its Head and representative, which 
redentption required. 

This seems to be one sense in which Christ's blood 
or life was given as a Xhroov or ransom for mankind. 

But clearly there is another sense in which Christ's 
blood was our ransom. It was the cost ox price at which 
the victory was gained, on oiu: behalf, over him who had 
the power of sin and death. Christ reveals this to us : — 
**The Good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep." 
And in Heb. ii 14, 15, we have a commentary on these 
words: — ^"That through death He might destroy Vivoi 
that had the power of death, that is, the DeviV* 
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That Christ m Gethsemane and on the Cross gained 
a personal victory over the common enemy of the race, 
is clear; and that this victory thereby benefited the 
race for ever. For the champion who maims and 
weakens the foe with whom all are struggling, is the 
benefactor of alL And Scripture reveals not obscurely 
that this was a part of Christ's achievement. 

But how the death of Christ availed for this defeat 
of Satan is not equally clear. 

It may have been that the expiatory virtue of that 
death weakened the power which sin had given Satan. 

It may have been that in cleaving a way through the 
dark valley and issuing unto light, and leaving that way 
— ^*' a living way "—open to all believers, Christ virtually 
" destroyed him that had the power of death." 

It may have been that in that Death and passage 
through Hades there was a yet more direct and personal 
conflict with the Prince of this worid, whose hour it was, — 
too mysterious to be further revealed to us. 

• Whatever be the explanation, the fact of such a 
victory over the Evil One is declared in Scripture with 
abundant clearness : and the price of the victory no less 
clearly, our Champion's life-blood. "The Good Shep- 
herd gave His life for the sheep." 

The price paid by our Redeemer was indeed infinite, 
but " non quia passus est infinita^ sed quia quipassus est 
erat infinitus ;" not because the actual pains were infinite, 
but because of the infinite dignity and susceptibility of 
the sufferer.^ 

^ Jackson on the Greedy Book viii. ch. 13. 
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But this idea of Christ's championship and conflict 
with the Evil One lies apart from the doctrine of the 
Atonement^ and is only introduced here by way of sup- 
plementy because no account of the mysterious efficacy 
of Chrisf s death is complete without it 

The main purpose of this chapter has been to set 
forth the doctrine of the Atonement in harmony with 
the teaching of the first four centuries ; in harmony with 
the instincts of a healthy conscience ; and, above all, 
in harmony with the teaching of Holy Scripture. 

The deep comfort of the doctrine who can tell? 
But it is not the comfort of sin being made less penal, it 
is not the comfort of being accounted righteous when 
we are unrighteous, it is not the comfort of being told 
tiiat Another has borne for us the punishment that we 
deserved. 

Infinitely deeper is the comfcnt of the Cross ot 
Christ to those who know its power. It is the comfort 
of having our sense of sin so deepened that we learn to 
hate it with a perfect hatred. It is the comfort of a 
new hope and power within us, enabling us to crush and 
mortify sin more and more in all our members. Above 
all, it is the comfort of beUeving that we are pardoned^ 
and may lift up our faces to the Father as foigiven 
children ; and that, however imperfect our dying unto sin 
may be, yet in Christ sin hath been altogether crucified ; 
and the law of holiness being thus satisfied and vindi- 
cated, if only we are in Him, God is faithfiil and just to 
foigive lis all our sins now, and sanctify us perfectly 
hereafter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STj^e Boctrine of tfie Q^irTi person of t^e (iCrinitg* 

T 1 rE have been meditating in the two preceding chap- 
ters on the Person and work of our Blessed Lord, 
the second Person of the Holy Trinity, in His Incar- 
nation. 

In this chapter let us fix our attention prayerfully 
and reverently on the Third Person of the Holy Trinity. 

Clear and distinct thought in matters of religion is a 
very great help to devotion. Devotion, by which we 
mean the soul's communion with God, is the all-import- 
ant thing, and He that is thus in communion with God, 
knows God with the best kind of knowledge ; for, as has 
been before observed, knowing God is an infinitely better 
thing than knowing about God, 

Still, knowledge about God — having clear and dis- 
tinct ideas about God, — in a word theology y is a great 
help, and therefore of much secondary importance. 

Let our prayer be that oiu: present meditation on the 
nature of God the Holy Ghost, as revealed in Scripture, 
may help us to enter in^o communion with Him, and 
Jcnoir Him personally as our Friend and Comforter. 

411 do not so know Him. Christ said, '' The world 
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knoweth Him not ;" and He gave the reason, " Because 
the world seeth Him not" (John xiv. 17). 

There are even professing Christians who do not 
realise to themselves His personality ; who have never 
got beyond the notion that by " the Spirit of God " the 
Bible means merely God's energy or influence upon the 
heart of man ; merely a quality, or attribute, or power of 
God ; just as we speak of the spirit of a man, saying, 
" He is a man of high spirit," or " He is a man of very 
himible spirit" 

Now let us take the doctrine of the Holy Ghost as 
briefly laid down in the Nicene Creed, or rather in the 
Constantinopolitan Creed ; for it was at the Council of 
Constantinople (a.d. 381) that this clause was thus 
enlarged The Nicene Creed, as originally published at 
the Council of Nic3ea (a.d. 325), had ended with the 
words, " And I believe in the Holy Ghost" 

It was to refute the erroneous teaching of Macedo- 
nius * that the doctrine of the Holy Ghost was added in 
the words which are to be the text of this chapter : — 

" / believe in the Holy Ghost ^ the Lord, and Giver of 
Life, who proceedeth from the Father [and the Son], who 
with the Father and the Son together is worshipped and 
glorified, who spake by the Prophets.^* 

Observe how clearly we have here laid down — 

^ Macedonius fell into grievous error owing to his confusion of 
procession and generaiion. He denied the Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. cZ itJbf &yhnnfroVy 5i5o tA dya/>xa' cl 5i yenr/jrhv, Ij ix tov Harp^ 
•tj iK TW TloO, £/ flip iK TOV Uarpdi, dAo i^ol' el ^ ix tov TioO vlfii»6f 
iffri, — Greg, Naz. Or, xxxviL From such impiety the doctrine of 
the Procession saves us. 
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The doctrine of His Personality^ 

The doctrine of His Divinity y 

The doctrine of His witness in the world, that is, the 
doctrine of Inspiration, 

All three doctrines will demand our careful con- 
sideration. 

But first it may not be amiss, by way of preparation, 
to endeavour to obtain a distinct notion of the meaning 
of the words personality and person as used in speaking 
of the Holy Trinity. 

What do we mean by z. person f 

Can we find any common property in mankind, in 
angels, and in the Divine Being, which defines oiu: idea 
of personality, — some property which, belonging to all, 
serves to individualise each ? — for individuality is essen- 
tial to our idea of a person. 

Some have suggested Intelligence as the characteristic 
of personality. But the brute animals have intelligence 
in their degree. Intelligence, therefore, will not do. 

Others have thought that personality was to be found 
in the Will, But it is not so. It would introduce con- 
fusion into our Theology, as the following admirable pass- 
age firom Hooker shows : — " Will, whether it be in God 
or man, belongeth to the essence or nature of both. The 
nature, therefore, of God being one, there are not in God 
divers wills, although Godhead be in divers Persons, be- 
cause the power of willing is a natural, not a personal 
propriety. Contrariwise, the Person of oin: Saviour 
Christ being but one, there are in Him two wills, because 
two natures, the nature of God and the nature of man, 
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which both do imply this faculty and power" (Eccles, 
PoL V. xlviii. 9). 

Failing, then, to find that which truly individualises 
^'t person in the Intelligence or in the Will, we seek it, 
with Bishop Butler and Locke, in that reflective or self- 
referent faculty which we call Consciousness. My con- 
sciousness is altogether my own; all persons have it, 
and none can share it with another. We may, therefore, 
best define a person to be an individual conscious being} 

Now, let us apply this definition to the word Person 
as used in the doctrine of the Trinity. Each person in 
the blessed Trinity is an individual conscious Being. 
The Being (or nature or substance) is one and the same 
in all ; and therefore the Will is one and the same in 
all It is the Consciousness which individualises the 
Three Persons. Each person is conscious of a certain 
definite relation to the other two. The Father has the 
Being, with the consciousness of self-existence: the Son 
has the Being, with the consciousness of being generated 
of the Father : the Holy Ghost has the Being, with the 
consciousness of proceeding from Both. It is this con- 
sciousness which seems to differentiate the three Persons. 

Thus the nature of God is in this respect the con- 
verse of our nature. It is our nature to be one in per- 
son, manifold in substance (body, soul, and spirit) ; it is 
God's nature to be one in substance, manifold (that is, 
threefold) in person. God's substance being the original 
uncreated substance, whereon all other substance de- 

^ P,S, 1877. — Keble's definition is a "living, conscious, willing 
agent'' — Studia Sacra^ p. 12. 
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pends for its existence/ can only be one ; but in this one 
substance there are revealed to us three distinct self-con- 
scious agents, — the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 

Being of one substance these three Divine Persons' 
are not separable, as three human persons are separable, 
but ever united and inseparable, being one God. 

Each of the three Divine Persons acts distinctly and 
individually; for example, the Father creates, the Son 
redeems, the Holy Ghost sanctifies. 

And yet in each of these acts, inasmuch as it is an 
act of God, all the Three Persons concur. 

Thus in the beginning, " God created the heavens 
and the earth ; " but it was by the Word ; and the Spirit 
moved upon the face of the waters.* 

Again, it was Christ who " redeemed us to God by 
His blood ; " but we read also that " God hath visited 
and redeemed His people;" and it was "through the 
eternal Spirit" that Christ " offered Himself to God."' 

And lastly, St Paul tells us that we are " sanctified 
by the Holy Ghost ; " and yet oiu: Lord speaks of sancti- 
fying Himself that He might sanctify us ; and in the same 
passage prays to His Father that He will sanctify us.* 

These general remarks on the doctrine of the Trinity 
are premised for clearness* sake, that we may see dis- 

^ Descartes {Principia Philosophia, Pt iL 51) defines Substance^ 
in this its highest sense, thus : — " Per substantiam nihil aKud intdli- 
gere possumos, quam rem quae ita existit ut nulli alift re indigeat ad 
existendum. Et quidem substantia quae nulli alia re indigeat, unica 
tantum potest intelligi, nempe Deus." 

« Gen. L 1-3. » Rev. v. 9 ; Luke I 68 ; Heb. ix. 14. 

* Rom. XV. 16 ; John xviL 17, 19. 
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tinctly what our Church has gathered from Scripture 
respecting the Holy Ghost ; it is no less than this : — (i.) 
that He is a distinct Person; and (2.) that He is of 
the same Divine substance as the Father and the Son, 
concurring therefore in every act of the Father and in 
every act of the Son. 

Now let us open the Bible, and observe for om^elves 
how its language necessitates this belief respecting the 
Holy Ghost 

1. First, as to His personality^ we have Christ's own 
baptismal formula : ^ In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." The Spirit is here 
spojcen of in precisely the same manner as the Son. We 
all confess that the Father and the Son are persons ; this 
formula then obliges us to confess the same of the Spirit 

But other Scriptures also are unintelligible unless He 
be a distinct Person. 

Take Rom. viii. 26 : "The Spirit maketh intercession 
for us with groanings which cannot be uttered." He 
intercedeth with whom ? With the Father. How then 
can he possibly be a mere energy of the Father ? 

Eph. iv. 30 : " Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God." 

I Cor. iL 10 : " He searcheth all things, yea, even the 
deep things of God;" and xii. 11 : "All these worketh 
that one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as He will" Could His personality be more 
distinctly implied ? 

Acts xiiL 2 : " The Holy Ghost said. Separate Me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them." 
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Chiefest of all we have our Lord's expressions concern- 
ing Him in His Last Supper discourse (John xiv. xv. icvi) 

" The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in My name, He^ (masculine in the 
Greek, though the word for Spirit is neuter) "shall 
teach you all things." " He shall testify of Me." 

" If I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you ; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you. And 
when He is come, He will reprove the world. . . • • He 
will guide you into all the truth. For He shall not speak 
of Himself, but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He 
speak. .... He shall glorify me, for He shall receive 
of Mine, and show it unto you." 

What have we here ? "A Person hearing, a Person 
receiving, a Person testifying, a Person reproving, a Per- 
son instructing " (Bishop Pearson). 

Some have said, " Yes, but so St Paul personifies 
charity: — Charity suifereth long, and is kind; Charity 
envieth not, etc. ; — ^meaning, not that Charity is a per- 
son, but that persons who have charity act thus. So " 
(they say), "when the Holy Spirit is said to do this thing 
or that, we may understand that the Father doeth these 
things by virtue of His Holy Spirit, i,e. His power or 
influence." 

Nay, but how if that which the Holy Spirit doeth is 
what God the Father could not be said to do? He 
intercedeth with the Father. How could the Father 
intercede with Himself? He is sent by the Father. 
He receiveth from the Father. 

Again, others have said, " He cannot be a Person 
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because He is said to be glven^ and a gift is a thing." 
Nay, but what saith Holy Scripture of the Second Person ? 
"Unto us a Son is given;" "God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Soa" 

II. Having shown that the Holy Ghost is a distinct 
persatiy we must now show that He is Divine^ that is, 
of one substance with God. 

And first, that Baptismal formula would be a blas- 
phemy if it were not so. 

And again, Christ's language about the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, as even more fearful than a sin against the 
Son of Man, would be utterly inexplicable, were He not 
very God (Matt xii. 32). 

And again, St Peter spoke of lying unto the Holy 
Ghost, and lying unto God, as equivalent (Acts v. 3, 4). 

And again, St Paul's crowning argument against sins 
of the flesh is that our body is the Temple of the Holy 
Ghost (i Cor. vi. 19), which he elsewhere expresses 
thus : " The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are " 
(iiL 17). That St Paul entirely and profoundly believ- 
ed that Christ's baptismal formula implied the Spirit's 
Divinity as well as personality would be unanswer- 
ably proved by that one verse even if it stood alone, 
in which he gives the Corinthians his solemn blessing : 
" The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the commimion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all" (2 Cor. xiii. 14). 

And that the Holy Ghost is of one and the same sub- 
stance as the first Person of the Godhead, is proved b^ 
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that passage which, however profound and unfathomable 
its mystery, yet to this truth at any rate bears evident 
witness : — " The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee . . . 
therefore also that Holy Thing which shall be bom of 
thee shall be called the Son of God " (Luke i. 35). And 
again what one Scripture expresses by the words, " par- 
takers of the Divine Nature " (2 Pet i 4), another Scrip- 
ture expresses by the words, "partakers of the Holy 
Ghost " (Heb. vi. 4). 

But, assuming His Divinity as proved, it may still be 
asked. How is the Spirit to be distinguished from the Son 
of God ? Does the only distinction lie in this, that the 
Second Person became incarnate, and the Third did not ? 
Or have the Second and Third Persons been distinguished 
one from the other from all eternity ? 

The Fathers of the Church were led to observe that 
Holy Scripture continually expresses the relation of the 
Second Person to the First by the word begotten^ but 
never once applies this word to the Third Person. The 
corresponding word applied to the Third Person is ^^ pro- 
ceeding^^ or some equivalent: "The Comforter • . . even 
the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father" 
(John XV. 26). So He is called the " Spirit of the Father" 
(Matt x. 20). "The Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead " (Rom. viii. 11). His Procession from the 
Father was on the strength of these and other passages 
ruled by the Council of Constantinople (a.d. 381). After- 
wards the Western Church, — observing that He is also 
called the " Spirit of Christ " (Rom. viii. 9 ; GaL iv. 6 ; Phil, 
i. 19 ; I Pet i. 1 1) ; and that, in John xv. 26, our Lord 
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said, " Whom I will send unto you from the Father (so 
acknowledging that the Father was the fountain) ; and 
that in XX. 2 2, He breathed on them, sa)n[ng, " Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost," — argued that the Spirit proceeded 
from the Son also (by the Father's gift) ;^ and inserted 
^^ Filioque^* in their Creed. 

The Greek Church complains that this was done with- 
out the authority of a General Council, and rejects the 
doctrine as inconsistent with the truth of God the Father's 
monarchy, i.e, that He is the one fountain of Godhead. 

We reply that we maintain the monarchy; but, find- 
ing the Spirit spoken of in Scripture as the Spirit of the 
Son^ as well as of the Father, we say that He proceeds 
from Both — from the Father primarily , issuing from Him 
as from a soiurce, and from the Son secondarily, as from 
one who transmits. He issues forth (ixiro^tuirai) from 
the Father through the Son, and so proceeds from Both.* 

To sum up : — " The property of the Father is that 
He is unbegotten (self-existent) ; the property of the Son, 
that He is begotten ; the property of the Spirit, that He 
proceedeth." * All Three being one in substance, our 
Creed affirms that the Holy Ghost is " with the Father 
and the Son together worshipped and glorified." 

^ "Dedit ut etiam de Ipso procederet Spiritus." — Aug. Con. 
Max, il c. 14, § I. See Appendix, p. 314. 

• The words are those of Gregory Nazianzen (Or. xxiii.) t^iov 
Mj Jlarpbt fUp, if dyewrjaLa' vloO di, if yiwrjais' Tvc^fiaros 5^, ij 
licir€fi\f/is. Hooker words it thus : " The Persons of the Trinity 
are not three particular substances to whom one general nature 
is common, but three that subsist by one substance, which itself 
is particular^ yet they all three have it, and their several ways of 
having it are that which maketh their personal distinction." v. Ivi. 2. 
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We must now consider the further doctrine of the 
Creed, — that the Holy Ghost " spake by the ProphOsP 

This addition is in fact essential to our understanding 
of the doctrine; without it we should be left in utter 
perplexity. For whereas on the one hand we are for- 
bidden to assign to the Holy Ghost any embodiment or 
oiganic form/ on the other hand the Scriptures are 
continually attributing speuh to Him. What then is the 
explanation? There is a passage in the Acts of the 
Apostles which supplies it at once. St Paul tells the 
Ephesian elders (xx. 23) that " the Holy Ghost witnesseth 
in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions " awaited 
him. How are we to understand this ? The very next 
chapter makes all clear by describing haw the Holy 
Spirit bore this witness : " There came .... a certain 
prophet^ named Agabus ; and .... he took Paul's 
girdle, and botmd his own hands and feet, and said, Thus 
saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews bind the man 
that owneth this girdle" (xxi. 10, 11). In the same 
passage we are told how the Holy Ghost spake by the 
mouth of Philip's four virgin daughters also. 

Let us take another passage: in xiiL 2 we read: 
" The Holy Ghost said. Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them." Again we 
ask how the Holy Spirit made Himself heard ? Surely 
the preceding verse is intended to explain it " Now there 

1 Chrysostom, in his Homily on St Matthew (liL 16), is 
careful to remark that the Holy Spirit assumed not the nature, but 
the form only of a Dove ; and that only for the moment, in order to 
point out Jesus visibly to the Baptist. 
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were in the Church at Antioch certain prophets 

and as they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said . . . . " clearly speaking by the mouth 
of those prophets. 

We may very safely asswne that whenever we read 
of the Holy Ghost thus ^ speaking/'. it is to be under- 
stood that He spoke by the mouth of those who had 
the Pentecostal, gift of prophecy ; ajid indeed we may 
reverently believe that it was for this very purpose that 
the Holy Ghost included prophetic utterance among 
His Pentecostal gifts to the Apostolic Church, viz^ in 
order that He might thus have an organ through which 
to speak to men. These Prophets are frequently alluded 
to as a distinct order of the Christian Ministry. " God 
hath set some in the Church, first Apostles, secondarily 
Prophets, thirdly Teachers"* (i Cor. xiL 28). "He 
gave some Apostles, and some Prophets, and some 
Evangelists, and some Pastors and Teachers " (Eph. iv. 
1 1). And; therefore, in this same Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (ii 20), the Church is said to be "built on the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets ;^ where it is 
manifest that Christian Prophets are intended ; for a few 
verses later the admission of the Gentiles is said to have 
been not made known in previous ages, " as it is now 
revealed unto His Apostles and Prophets by the Spirit" 

Taking all this into account it seems highly probable 
that Justin Martyr, who lived in days when the existence 
of this Prophetic order was a familiar thought, meant to 

^ All the Apostles were doubtless Prophets ; but all the Plrophets 
were not Apostles : therefore the two orders are distinguished. 

G 
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refer to it in the title which he nearly always gives to 
the Spirit, "The Prophetic Spirit" He seldom calls 
Him by any other name. And, if so, we may well 
believe that it was for the same reason, and intending to 
allude specially to the Christian order of Prophets, that 
the Council of Constantinople added the words " Who 
spake by the Prophets." 

Now let us proceed to notice the deep interest to us 
of this undoubted fact that the Apostles, and many of their 
contemporaries, possessed this special gift of prophecy, — 
were, in fact, the organs by which the Holy Ghost made 
His supernatural communications to that generation. 
For have we not here at once the proof, and an explana- 
tion, of the Inspiration of the New Testament Scriptures ? 

For what do we mean by the Inspiration of these 
Books % We mean, as Dean Alford well expresses it, — 
and it is the key to nearly all difficulty connected with 
the question, — ^we mean "that the men were inspired, 
and that the books wefe the result of that 'inspiration.'* 
In one word, we mean that the New Testament was written 
by men of the order of Prophets^ by whose mouth, there- 
fore, in the language of our Creed,"the HolyGhost spake." 
The proof that the New Testament writers had indeed 
this extraordinary gift of inspired utterance is threefold. 
I. Christ promised it to them. 2. They tell us how that 
promise was fulfilled. 3. They claim credit for it in their 
subsequent writings. 

I. Christ promised that they should have this Gift 
when He was gone. 

Having in view the heavy responsibility of the task . 
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which He was entrusting to His immediate Disciples, 
the task of publishing His Gospel, and recording for all 
ages the substance of His teaching, our Lord solemnly 
promised that He would qualify them for this task by a 
new and extraordinary gift; they should be ''endued 
with power from on high;" and, until this promised 
power should be given, they were not to begin their 
preaching, nor depart from Jerusalem. 

This promise is repeated again and again; ^'When 
He the Spirit of Truth is come. He will guide you into 
all (the) truth ; for He shall not speak of Himself; but 
whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak;* and He 
will show you things to come (or the coming things) '' 
(John xvi. 13). 

"When the Comforter is come, whom I will send 
unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father, He shall testify of Me" 
(xY. 26). 

" When they shall lead you and deliver you up, take 
no thought beforehand what ye shall speak, neither do 
ye premeditate ; but whatsoever shall be given you in 
that hour, that speak ye : for it is not ye that speak, but 
the Hoty Ghost'' (Mark xiil 11). 

Our Lord could not affirm more distinctly the 
personality of the Holy Ghost, and that He employs 
prophetic men as His organ of speech. 

" The Holy Ghost shall teach you in the same hour 
what ye ought to say " (Luke xii. 1 2). 

And if what they " ought to say," then surely, and 
much more, what they ought to write. 
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But some have said, What our Lord promises here is 
promised not to the Apostles only but to all Christians : 
why should we ascribe to them any inspiration differing 
in kind from that general guidance and illumination 
which we believe all good Christians more or less 
possess % 

That this notion will not satisfy the terms of Christ's 
promise is clear from the following passage : — 

" The Holy Ghost whom the Father will send in My 
name, He shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance^ whatsoever I have said unto you^ 
0ohn xiv. 26). 

Here the promise is limited, by its very nature, to 
those who had been ear-witnesses of our Lord on earth, 
to the men then standing around Him. 

We do not for one moment mean to deny to the 
Church of after ages the presence and enlightenment of 
the Blessed Comforter; our Collect for Whitsuntide 
forbids it. But that Christ meant us, in these after 
ages, to have the power of predicting future events, 
of being irresistibly eloquent without premeditation, 
or of remembering conversations to which we never 
listened, none will afl&rm. Clearly the apostles had 
pre-eminent rank and power; see Luke xxil 29; Acts 

V. 13. 

Such then was Christ's promise. 

2. Was it fulfilled ? 

Yes : within ten days of His ascension, we read that 
they were assembled together, waiting prayerfully for its 
fulfiknent, when suddenly, with outward visible signs, 
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the promised Spirit filled their hearts. There was 
suddenly a sound of rushing wind, and an appearance 
of flame over the head of each; and forthwith they 
b^;an to pour forth certain ecstatic utterances. These 
were the outward sensible signs. In the sermon of St 
Peter^s that followed — so unlike to any previous utter- 
ance of the Apostle — ^we see the real purpose and power 
of the new gift He speaks of it, moreover, as the 
promise of the Holy Ghost, which his risen Lord had 
received of the Father, and bestowed on them according 
to His word (Acts ii 33). 

And what was the immediate effiect % ** They were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word 
of God with boldness." " With great power gave the 
Apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, 
and great grace was upon them all" (iv. 31, 33). 

But, 3. Do they in their writings claim for their 
words such Divine authority as the possession of such a 
gift ought to confer? 

Clearly they do, again and again : — 

**We speak," St. Paul wrote, "not in the words 
which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth" (i Cor. iL 13). "For this cause we 
thank God without ceasing, because when ye received 
the Word of God, which ye heard of us, ye received it 
not as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, the Word 
of God" (iThess. il 13). 

** He that despiseth, despiseth not man but God, who 
hath also given unto us His Holy Spirit " (i Thess. iv. 8). 

" I certify you, brethren, that the Gospel which was 
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preached of me, is not after man ; for I neither received 
it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ" (Gal. i. ii, 12). 

"God hath revealed these things unto us by His 
Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God" (i Cor. ii. 10). 

" Which things," St Peter writes, " are now reported 
unto you by them that have preached the Gospel unto 
you with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven" 
(i Pet i 12). 

Thus clearly do the writers of the New Testament 
claim that Divine authority for their teaching (both oral 
and written) which Christ had no less distinctly promised 
them. 

All this, if we may venture so to speak, was accord- 
ing to the plan of Christ Christ could not publish His 
Gospel to the world, or found His kingdom, in the days 
of His humiliation. Not till the Redeemer had died 
could the Redemption be announced ; not till the King 
had ascended His throne could the kingdom be inaugu- 
rated. 

Both the dissemination of the Gospel, and the building 
of the Church, were the functions of the Holy Ghost; and 
for these purposes the Holy Ghost needed the organ of 
human speech. Therefore " He spake by the Prophets." 

But although it is very clear that the Prophets of 
the Christian Church are here principally intended, the 
Prophets of the Old Testament are of course included in 
the phrase. By them, in old time, from time to time, the 
Holy Ghost spake and made known the mind of God« 
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Of the inspiration of the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, our Lord and His Apostles leave us in no doubt 
They are continually asserting it 

Speaking of the writers of the Old Testament 
St Peter says, " Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost" (2 Pet i. 21). And St 
Paul, "All Scripture is given by inspiration of God" 
(2 Tim. iii. 16). 

Both our Lord and his Apostles commonly refer to 
the words of the Old Testament as the words of the 
Holy Ghost 

" Dayid himself said by the Holy Ghost " (Mark xii. 
36, and Acts i. 16). 

** Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet 
unto our fathers" (Acts xxviii. 25). 

" Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith, To-day if ye 
will hear His voice . . ." (Heb. iii. 7). 

So the Old Testament Prophets themselves continu- 
ally, "Thus saith the Lord," claiming thus to be the 
mouthpiece of the Holy Ghost Very noteworthy is 
the challenge addressed to the false teachers, to say 
whether they could claim the gift of predicting future 
events, as the prophets of Jehovah could (Isa. 3div. 7 ; 
xlv. 21). 

But we remark that under the Old Dispensation this 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost was neither continuous 
nor general There were long intervals during which 
(we read) "there was no open vision" (i Sam. iii. i), 
and it was only on some chosen man here or there, 
that the gift of this inspiration descended 
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Hence the contrast between the gift under the Old 
and New Dispensations. 

Joel prophesied that " in the last days " (/>. under 
the New Dispensation) saith God, " I will pour out my 
Spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy .... and on My servants and My 
handmaidens I will pour out, in those days, of My Spirit ; 
and they shall prophesy" (Joel ii. 28 ; Acts ii. 17). 

This accounts for the phrase of St. John in recording 
a similar prediction of our Lord's. " This spake He of 
the Spirit, which they that believe on Him should 
receive; for the Holy Ghost was not yet (given); 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified" (John vii. 39). 

" The Holy Ghost was not yet," — clearly meaning 
the promised outpouring foretold by Joel had not yet 
arrived. Compare Acts xix. 2. 

We have then a twofold promise of the Holy Ghost 
under the New Dispensation : — 

1. A general outpouring of the strengthening and 
enlightening grace of the Holy Spirit, who should make 
the heart of the Christian His Temple and dwelling- 
place. 

2. The return after an interval of four hundred years 
or more of a time of " open vision," when there should 
be an order of Prophets once more upon the earth, as in 
the days of Samuel, as in the days of Elijah and Elisha, 
as in the days of Daniel. 

Such a time of " open vision " were the forty or fifty 
years that followed the Ascension of our Lord. The 
Holy Ghost once more ** spake by the Prophets." 
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One only question remains ; Does the Holy Ghost 
no longer speak to man 1 

That He no longer speaks to man by the mouth of 
Prophets must be allowed. 

It seems to be a proved historical fact that the 
Pentecostal gift of extraordinary inspiration, that is of 
Prophecy, ceased with the generation of men on whom 
the Apostles had laid their hands. 

How then since that date has the Holy Ghost been 
speaking within the Church 1 

First, He speaks to us through the Word written. 
Like the Jews after the closing of the Old Testament 
Canon, and the hushing of their last prophet, we have 
become a " people of a Book." As St Paul said of his 
nation, so may it be said of us Christians : " What 
advantage then," have we ? " Much every way : chiefly 
because that unto" us are "committed the oracles of 
God " (Rom. iiL 2). In this way the Holy Ghost still 
speaks to us by the Prophets. 

But, secondly, Our Lord's promises clearly embolden 
us to believe that in the united voice of the Church the 
Holy Ghost yet speaketh. 

But we cannot enter upon this without anticipating 
the subject of the next chapter. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to set forth the 
Doctrine of the Personality and Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, and how He reveals to man the mind of God. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TTAVING in the last chapter spoken of the Person of 
the Holy Ghost, let us now proceed to consider 
His work. 

In adopting this order we are following the guidance 
of our Catechism and Creeds. The Catechism puts it 
very shortly: "I believe, thirdly, in God the Holy 
Ghost, who sanctifieth me and all the elect people of 
God." But this work, which the Catechism thus sums 
up under the one word sandificationy the two Creeds 
develope into a fourfold work. 

First, the organisation of a Holy Catholic Church. 
And then, through this Church so organised, the realisa- 
tion of three great blessings, a Communion of Saints, a 
Remission of Sins, and a Resurrection to eternal Life. 

We must in this chapter consider the Spirit's work 
of Church organisation. 

That this is emphatically the work of the Holy Spirit 
is plain from Scripture. It is evident that Christ never 
regarded it as a work to be accomplished during His 
own sojourn on this earth. His language was ever, 
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"The kingdom of Heaven is at hand," — not "The 
kingdom of Heaven has airived." 

It was needful that the King should be enthroned 
in gloiy before His kingdom could be established. 
Christ's work on earth was a work of suffering ; for only 
through suffering could He enter into His gloiy. This, 
therefore, was the work to which on earth He straitened 
or confined Himself' The more glorious work He left 
to the Holy Spirit or Comforter, whom He promised to 
send. It was expedient, therefore, that He should go, 
in order that the Holy Spirit mi^ht come. " He shaU 
glorify Me," He said. Christ had been with His people, 
the Holy Spirit (and through the Holy Spirit the Son 
also in His Divine Natiu-e) should be in them.* We 
must mark the force of this : Christ during His earthly 
sojourn had no Temple. The Holy Spirit should build 
himself a Temple, and this Temple was the Church. 

Hence the Apostles were forbidden to commence 
their ministry until the Advent of the Holy Spirit That 
day of Pentecost was the birthday of the Church. On 
that day the foundations of the everlasting Temple 
promised to David were laid. Jesus Christ was the chief 
Comer Stone, but the Holy Ghost was the builder. 

This, then, was His work, on the consideration of 
which we now enter. 

Constitution and Notes of the Church. 
What is the Church % And how is it to be known % 

^ '* I have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I straitened 
until it be accomplished ! " — Luke xit 50. ' John xiv. 17 ; xvii. 23. 



i 
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We must turn to the teaching of Christ and His 
Apostles \ and first, to that of Christ Nearly half of 
our Lord*s teaching was about the Church that was on 
the eve of being established on the earth. He spoke of 
it under the name which His hearers would most readily 
recognise. The prophecies of Daniel were very familiar 
to them. Therefore, as our Lord adopted Daniel's 
expression for the Messiah, "the Son of man," so for 
the Church also He adopted Daniel's phrase, "the 
Kingdom." " The God of Heaven shall set up a King- 
dom." A Kingdom is said to be given to the Son of man.* 
So the Baptist had declared that this Kingdom was at 
hand. Christ, too, came preaching the Kingdom. In 
the Sermon on the Mount He laid down the laws of this 
future Kingdom. Many of His parables were designed 
to teach people what it would be like. It was to be like 
the estate of an absent landlord, showing that Christ 
would not reign visibly over His Church. It was to be 
like the mustard seed, showing how it was to grow fi*om 
a very small beginning. It was to be like a net taking 
good and bad fish, a field sown with good and bad seed, 
a marriage feast where some had not a wedding garment ; 
— showing that in this world the members of the Church 
would be a mingled company of good and bad. 

All this was to the multitude. To His Apostles 
Christ spoke of the future government of His Church \ 
how there was to be one, and only one, mode of admis- 
sion, namely, by Baptism (John iii. 5 3 Matt xxviiL 1 9) ; 
how those who were baptized were to be bound together 

^ Dan. ii. 44 ; viL 13, 14. 
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in communion with each other and with Christ by the 
Sacrament of the Lord's supper ; how He meant to give 
to His Church sovereign authority to admit or reject 
members ; how this authority was to be devolved on the 
Apostles in the first instance ; how He in Heaven would 
confirm their decisions ; how He would be with them 
wherever two or three were gathered together in His 
name ; how the Holy Spirit should dwell in this Chiuxh 
as in His Temple, and guide them into all truth ; how 
He would never withdraw His presence, even to the end 
of the world ; how, though false teachers might be expect- 
ed, yet the gates of Hell should never prevail against it 

Such was Christ's teaching about His future Church 
before His death. In the great Forty days that followed 
His resurrection we are told that He spake "of the 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of God," giving " com- 
mandments " about it to His Apostles (Acts i. 2, 3). 
What these more particular instructions for the organi- 
sation of the Church were we are not directly told. But 
indirectly we may learn what they were, by watching 
the manner in which the Apostles gave them effect 

Let us take some one famous Church, and observe 
how it was founded and organised. 

We know more perhaps about the Church of Ephesus 
than any other ; for not only have we in the Acts a fiiU 
account of its foundation, but we have also a long pastoral 
address delivered to its Presbyters by St Paul; three of his 
Epistles specially addressed to Ephesus ;* and, finally, our 

^ One^ a circular letter, to the Ephesians among others ; two to 
theur Bishop. 
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Lord's Epistle to this Church in the Book of Revelation. 
Thus Holy Scripture gives us knowledge of the Ephesian 
Church during some forty years of its early history. 

Let us turn to the account of its foundation in the 
nineteenth chapter of the Acts. We there read how 
St Paul came to Ephesus, and there abode three years, 
disputing and persuading the things concerning the 
Kingdom of God, — using, we observe, our Lord's own 
phrase for the Church. Twelve disciples of John the 
Baptist he found there. He asked them whether they 
had received any of the gifts of the Holy Spirit! No, 
they had not heard of the great outpouring on the day 
of Pentecost Then St Paul instructed them more ftilly, 
and they received Christian baptism, and the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost Such was St Paul's first b^;inning at 
Ephesus. Two things we here observe. The Apostle 
points to the Holy Ghost as the only Power whereby a 
Church can be founded or held together ; and next, he 
requires Baptism as necessary to admissioa 

In the following chapter we have St Paul's pastoral 
address to the Presbyters of this same Church four years 
after its foundation, when it had grown to considerable 
importance. From this address we learn that during 
St Paul's residence among them the main subject of his 
teaching was still "the Kingdom." He speaks of 
having gone about among them preaching not only 
repentance and faith, but also " the Kingdom of God." 

He had ordained all these Presbyters whom he was 
addressing. He calls them " overseers " '(or Bishops) 
whom the Holy Ghost had set over the Church. Thus 
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we have an ordained Ministry distinctly recognised, and 
their Ordination no less distinctly spoken of as an 
operation of the Holy Ghost 

In the third place we find St Paul four or live years 
later addressing a circular Epistle to this same Church 
among others. And of this Epistle the chief purpose 
was to lift these Ephesian Christians into a consciousness 
of the grandeur of their vocation. The Church of which 
they were members was not merely a local institution ; 
it was more ; it was a living portion of that one Holy 
Catholic Church which was the Household of God, the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the Temple of the Holy Ghost 

Grounded in the predeterminate Counsels of the 
Father, redeemed by the Blood of the Son, sanctified by 
the indwelling Spirit, the Church could have but One 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism (Eph. iv. 5). These were 
the notes whereby the true Church was to be known, 
whether at Ephesus or elsewhere : — 

Allegiance' to one Lord. 

Confession of one common Creed. - 

Participation in the same Sacraments. 

These are the three outward and visible marks whereby 
we are to recognise the genuine Church of Christ 

The date of this Epistle to the Ephesian and other 
Asiatic Churches of St Paul's founding marks an epoch 
in the development of the doctrine of the Christian 
Church. Heretofore St Paul had always spoken of the 
Churches in the plural number ; and such, from first to 
last, is the language of the Acts of the Apostles. It 
was not until his long-cherished wish to visit Rome was 
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fulfilled, and he found himself lookmg out upon all these 
several Churches from this, the metropolis of the Roman 
Empire, that the glorious truth of the imperial unity of 
Christ's Kingdom dawned upon him, and became his 
habitual thought. At any rate, it finds no clear expres- 
sion in his earlier Epistles. In them it is of ^'the 
Churches" that he speaks for the most part In the 
Ephesian Epistle it is of " the Church.** 

And he notes carefully, as we have seen, the marks 
whereby membership in this One Church was to be 
verified. 

Then he goes on to declare how Christ appointed a 
varied Ministry, Apostles at the head of all; then 
Prophets, who were to preach the Word; then Evangelists 
or Missionaries \ then Pastors, who were to haVe cures 
of souls ; and, lastly. Teachers, who were to care for the 
young and uninstructed. 

Thus were the Saints to be perfected, that is, to grow 
in holiness; thus was the Body of Christ to be com- 
pacted ; thus was the Temple to be built up as a habita- 
tion wherein God's Spirit might dwell 

This organisation of the Ministry of the Church is 
more fully prescribed in the two Epistles which St Paul 
addressed to Timothy, who, in the Apostle's absence, 
presided over the Ephesian Church. In these Epistles 
he lays down very careful directions for Timothy's guid- 
ance in the selection and ordination of Presbyters and of 
Deacons. 

They are to be men whose own homes are well 
ordered, who are bringing up their children well ; sober, 
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and temperate in their habits. Each is to serve as a 
Deacon first, and if approved, to be advanced to Priesf s 
Orders. Timothy's own higher office, as Vicar Apostolic, 
is to ordain ministers (iiL 1-13X to assign them their 
stipends (v. 17), to maintain discipline, to examine and 
(if need be) excommunicate offenders, to regulate the 
almsgiving and sisterhoods, or Deaconesses,^ of the 
Church. 

From the Second Epistle to Timothy we see how 
anxious St Paul was to preserve a succession of faithful 
ministers in the Church. He had himself ordained 
Timothy, and he charges Timothy in turn to " commit 
to faithful men" the doctrine which he had received, 
that they, too, might transmit the doctrine unalloyed to 
others. And so it might be kept pure. 

How necessary this was we learn partly from the 
mention in this same Epistle of false teachers who were 
creeping in ; and still more from the Epistle which our 
Lord Himself, in the second chapter of the Revelation, 
charges St John to deliver to one of Timothy's successors 
in the government of the Ephesian Church. There we 
learn that men were boasting that they had the Apostolic 
order who had it not, and were seducing the Ephesian 
Christians from their fidelity. 

From this rapid review of the constitution of the 
Ephesian branch of the early Christian Church, we may 
gather very clearly the definition of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church in which the Christian professes in his Creed 

* It is now generally agreed that the word rendered "their wives** 
in I Tim. iil li, should be translated the " Deaconesses." 

H 
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that he believes. And it agrees with that given in our 
xixth Article : — 

It is a divinely-instituted society, maintaining its 
continuity from age to age by unity of doctrine, and by 
the due administration of the Sacraments. We must add 
that to secure this unity of doctrine and due administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, two things were plainly regarded 
by Christ and His Apostles as necessary ; namely. Dis- 
cipline, and a succession of duly ordained Ministers. 

No community of Christians, therefore, who can show 
that they fulfil the following conditions, can be refused 
recognition as a branch of the one Holy Catholic Church 
of Christ : — 

1. The acknowledgment of the One Lord. 

2. Acceptance of the Christian Creed, 

3. The due administration of those two Sacraments 
which Christ Himself ordained. 

4. And, as security for the transmission of the Creed 
and Sacraments, Church Discipline^ and a continuous 
Ministry^ 

The third and fourth of these notes of the Church 
may seem to need further explanation. 

In respect of the thirds it may be asked why did St 
Paul in his formula — " One Lord, one Faith, one Bap- 
tism" (Eph. iv. 5) — ^mention one of the two Sacraments 
only % The answer is obvious ; he was addressing indi- 
vidual Christians, and speaking of their notes of Church- 
membership. To have included the other Sacrament 
among these essential notes of Church-membership would 
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have excluded infants, and would have excluded also 
non-communicants. Holy Scripture teaches, and our 
Church declares, that every one who is duly baptized 
and continues to acknowledge the one Lord, and to 
profess the Christian Creed, is to be reckoned a mem- 
ber of the Church, although he be not a communi- 
cant 

That there should be adult non-communicants 
within the pale of the Church may be matter for regret 
and htm^iiliation. But our Lord foretold this mingled 
character of His Church. Are we to refuse to recognise 
them 1 " Wilt Thou that we go and gather them up % But 
He said. Nay : lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root 
up also the wheat with them. Let both grow together." 

St Paul therefore mentions the one introductory Sac- 
rament in his definition of individual Church-membership. 
But we know from another passage that he included the 
other Sacrament in his definition of a Church Community, 

Speaking of the "many" of the Church at Corinth, 
he says plainly, in i Cor. x. 16, that it is the breaking 
of bread and partaking of the Cup which puts them into 
communion with Christ ; it is the partaking of the one 
bread that makes them, being many, " one body," — of 
the Body of Christ 

Our church is therefore clearly in accord with St 
Paul in mentioning the due administration of both Sac- 
raments as a note of the Church. 

Let this suffice in explanation of the third note. 
Let us proceed to Xht fourth, 
' Besides the Common Lord, the Common Faith, and 
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the Common Sacraments, there must be a continuous 
Ministry and Discipline. 

But our Church in her Articles seems to agree with 
Hooker in teaching that, although same ministerial r^- 
men and some Discipline are essential to every branch 
of Christ's Church, yet that uniformity of regimen and 
Discipline is not necessary. 

Therefore no prescribed form of Ministerial Polity 
or of Discipline is included in our Article's definition 
of the Church of Christ. 

As in the days of the Apostles, so now, while, on the 
one hand, we believe in the one Holy Catholic Church, 
so we believe, on the other hand, that this one Body is 
made up of independent National or Particular Churches ; 
united in respect of the three great points above men- 
tioned (the same Lord, the same Faith, the same Sacra- 
ments) ; independent one of another in respect of govern- 
ment and discipline. 

But while our Church jealously maintains this inde- 
'bendence of particular Churches in respect of Polity ^ she 
clearly asserts her own belief that the threefold Orders 
of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, are of Apostolic origin 
and authority.* 

How may this be shown ? Very simply : — From 
the Pastoral Epistles it clearly appears that Timothy 
and Titus held a grade of ministry superior to and dis- 
tinct from that of the Presbyters and Deacons whom 
they are commissioned to ordain \ and from Rev. ii. i 
it seems that they had successors in this higher office 

^ See the Preface to the Ordinal. 
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Whether this highest grade received then, or a genera- 
tion later, the distinctive name of Bishops, is unim- 
portant \ and whether now they be called Bishops, or 
Chief-Pastors, or Chief-Presbyters, is unimportant What 
we do hold to be important, as a safeguard provided 
(as we believe) by the Apostles for the continuance of 
the ministerial succession, is that there should be a 
higher Order, above that of Priests and Deacons, re- 
sponsible for all ordinations. 

We may therefore venture to interpret the mind of 
our Church in respect of non-episcopai ChmcheSy thus : — 

As to those that have abandoned episcopacy, but 
have retained Xht presbyteral succession, all that we affirm 
is that they have lost a very important safeguard, but our 
definitions do not exclude them from the Catholic Church. 

As to those who have abandoned, not only episco- 
pacy, but the presbyteral succession^ also, we say that 
they are new societies^ Christian it may be, but certainly 
not branches of the old historic Church of the Apostles. 

But this leads us on to a further question — 

IS THE CHURCH OF CHRIST VISIBLE OR INVISIBLE % 

It may be said, " If the Christian Church be an 
external visible fact in the world^s history, why make it 
an article of faith % It is the unseen that requires to be 
believed by an effort of faith, not what is visible." 

Some answer : " The Church spoken of in the 
Apostles' Creed is, not the outward visible society so 
called, but the invisible society of those who are truly 
Christian at heart, known only to God." 
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This distinction between a visible and invisible 
Church was a favourite notion of the English Reform- 
ers. But it is a modem notion ; and is not to be found 
in the New Testament There the Church is always 
spoken of as a visible society of professing Christians, 
some more some less sincere, some more some less holy 
in their lives j intended to be thus mingled until the Day 
of Judgment, when God, who knows the heart, will 
separate them. Such is the teaching of our Lord's 
Parables of the Net and of the Tares \ and such is the 
teaching of the Apostles who in their Epistles address 
all as members of the Church and as "called to be 
saints," though many require to be sternly reproved for 
their unholy lives. 

But if this be so, and if the Holy Catholic Church 
mentioned in the Creed be a visible society, whose 
establishment aft^ our Lord's Ascension is a plain 
historical fact, why make it an article of faith % 

The answer is a very simple one : — It is unlike all 
other merely human societies ; it is a drvine society, in- 
stinct with divine power such as no other society in the 
world possesses, and this, its supernatural character, 
being invisible, is an article of faith. 

What then is this divine power possessed by the 
Church 1 

It is the power of the Holy Ghost dwelling in the 
Church and working through the Church's organisation 
for the sanctification of her members. And by this is 
meant — not the direct action of the Holy Ghost on the 
heart of the individual Christian — that might be carried 
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on if there were no Church — but the indirect action 
of the Holy Ghost on Christians through the Church's 
organisation. 

And how is this indirect action exercised % In other 
words, what are the means of grace offered by the 
Church to all her members.? 

1. The ministry of the Word. 

2. The ministry of the Sacraments. 

3. The ministry of Discipline. 

Of this threefold ministry some further explanations 
may be needed. 

THE MINISTRY OF THE WORD AND SACRAMENTS. 

And first, the ministry of the Word. Of God's Word 
written we have already said enough. 

On that first generation of Christians, and especially 
on those who were Apostles or of Apostolic rank, 
was devolved a responsibility which has rested on no 
succeeding generation of Christians. That first age had 
to commit to writing, and so fix for all time, the Revelation 
which had been made to the world by Christ We have 
seen in the last chapter how they were specially qualified 
for their task by an extraordinary gift of Inspiration. 

We pass on, therefore, to the consideration of God's 
Word spoken^ to the ordinance of preaching as a means of 
grace in subsequent ages. Is this equally inspired ? No, 
certainly not Just so far as the preacher is a holy and 
prayerful man will he have the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit in his preaching, and no further. The Pentecostal 
gift oi extraordinary inspiration ceased with that first age. 
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What security, then, have we that the word spoken by 
the Church's ministers shall still be God's Word to us I 

Absolute security we have none. 

But our Lord's Apostles made such provision as they 
could, to ensure the preaching of true doctrine in all 
subsequent ages of the Church. 

How was this provided fori As the continuance 
of the Sacraments was provided for — ^by the appoint- 
ment of an ordained ministry. No attentive reader of 
the New Testament can fail to see how carefuUy the 
ministry of the Word and Sacraments was hedged about 

First by our Lord : He did not commission all His 
disciples to be Ministers of the Gospel, but only chosen 
men whom he named Apostles.* They were to preach,and 
to baptize, and to break bread in remembrance of Him. 

After His resurrection He gave them a yet more 
solemn commission — " As my Father hatli sent me, even 
so send I you." And that this commission was not 
limited to the Apostles, but meant to extend to their 
successors also. He made plain by adding, " Lo, I am 
with you, even to the end of the world." 

Most careful, therefore, were the Apostles to ordain 
elders in every city by the laying on of hands, who 
should continue this Ministry in their absence, and after 
their death. 

In the New Dispensation as in the Old no man 
can undertake the priesthood except " he be called of 
God," as the Epistle to the Hebrews witnesses (v. 4). 

1 Whether the Seventy, subsequently appointed, were a per- 
manent order or no, we cannot certainly decide. 
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Accordingly St Paul asks, " How shall they preach 
except they be sent?" (Rom. x. 15), and forbids the 
notion that all are equally entitled to preachy asking, 
** Are all apostles 1 are all prophets 1 are all teachers 1 '* 
(i Cor. xii. 29). 

So careful was he to provide for the ordination of 
qualified men as ministers, that when he could not visit 
a Church himself for this purpose, we find him sending a 
Vicar-Apostolic to act for him, as Timothy to Ephesus, 
and Titus to Crete. From the instructions which he 
gave them, we learn that their chief function was their 
ordination of deacons and elders. They were to select, 
prove, examine, and by laying on of hands commission 
these deacons and presbyters. 

And again and again he charges them to deliver to 
these younger ministers the same sound form of words, the 
same sound doctrine which they (Timothy and Titus) had 
received from the Apostles at their own ordination. 

This deposit of doctrine they were to transmit to the 
younger generation. 

" Hold fast the form of sound words which thou hast 
heard of me; — ^that good thing which was committed 
unto thee, keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us. 
And the things which thou hast heard of me among many 
witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall 
be able to teach others also " (2 Tim. L 13, 14 ; ii. 2). 

This extreme care of the Apostles to provide a 
constant succession of duly ordained ministers in the 
Church is to be noted. The early Fathers in arguing 
with heretics appeal again and again to the continuity 
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of the Christian ministry, as a very important security 
for the transmission of true doctrine.* 

There are always some who chafe mider these wise 
restrictions, who would relax all rules, admit all to be 
ministers, do away with all subscription to foimularieSi 
Not so Christ's Apostles. They would allow none who 
were not duly approved and commissioned to take upon 
them this ministry. 

To their inspired foresight we owe it that this sacred 
torch of divine truth and these sacraments of grace 
have been handed down to our later days. 

We have now spoken of the Christian ministry with 
special reference to the dispensation of the WordzsA 
Sacraments, But this involves them in another duty, 
the duty of maintaining Church discipline. To this we 
must now pass. 

CHURCH DISCIPLINE — ^THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 

In every organic society sovereign power must rule 
over the members of the society, and must rest some- 
where : — ^the power of admitting, the power of censuring, 
the power of rejecting, the power of readmitting those 
who have been excluded, this power »i«;y/ rest somewhere, 
either in the society collectively, or in some governing 
body. This is essential to all societies. Most of all 
essential is it in the case of a society whach claims to 

* See Irenseus, iii. 2, 3, 4. If you wish (he aigues) to ascertain 
the doctrine of the Apostles, apply to the Church of the Apostles ; 
in the succession of bishops tracing their descent from the primitive 
age and appointed by the Apostles themselves, you have a guarantee 
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bestow on all its members the very highest of all privi- 
leges, the covenanted favour of God 

The phrase used in Scripture for this inestimable 
privilege which full Church-membership carries with it, is 
remission of sins. • 

To be admitted into this society is, in Scripture 
language, to be "baptized into the remission of sins." 
St Peter's invitation on the day of Pentecost was, " Be 
baptized for (or rather into) remission of sins" (Acts ii. 38). 

Hence the phrase in our Creed : — 

** I acknowledge one baptism for (or rather into, as 
an admission into) the remission of sins." 

As the one sacrament admits us into it, so the other 
sacrament is said by our Lord Himself to preserve us 
therein. In instituting the Holy Communion His words 
were, "Drink ye all of this, for this cup is the new 
covenant in My blood for the remission of sins." 

"Remission of sins" therefore both in the New 
Testament and in the Creed means a present state of 
pardon or favour, or acceptance ; it is the " state of 
salvation " spoken of in the Church Catechism. 

As Church-membership, then, carries with it so 
inestimable a benefit, clearly the responsibility of dis- 
pensing it is proportionably great. On whom does it 
rest? Christ foresaw the need of providing for the 
exercise of this responsibility. He appears to invest 
His Church at large with this sovereign power over 

for the transmission of the pure faith, which no isolated, upstart, 
self-constituted teachers can furnish. See also Hegesippus in Eos. 
//. E. iv. 22 ; and Tertullian de Frascr, 32. 
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its members, and also He seems to provide that the 
Church should devolve it upon her ministers. 

Three passages occur to us at once where Christ 
seems to speak of this matter. 

The first is to St Peter in Matt xvL St Peter had 
just confessed his full belief that Jesus was the Son of 
God. A holy joy seemed to fill our Lord's heart that 
one of His Apostles had now, for the first time apparently, 
realised tlie full truth of His Divine nature ; He turns 
to him, and there and then gives him the keys of His 
Kingdom : " Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall * 
be bound in heaven : whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven." A phrase most 
familiar to a Hebrew, " binding and loosing " being the 
common expression among the Jews for the exercise of 
authority. Clearly our Lord meant, to clothe St Peter 
with authority to be a ruler in His ChurcL By " bind- 
ing and loosing " Christ clearly meant admitting into or 
rejecting from Church communion. 

But was St Peter alone to have this authority % No. 
We turn to the next passage: it is in the eighteenth 
chapter. Christ is there speaking of offending members 
of the Church. For Christ saw plainly that in His 
new society there would be offences. How are they to 
be dealt with 1 

Gently, at first by expostulation. "If thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone," — privately, Christian ex- 
postulating with Christian. This may suffice : let it be 
first tried. " If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
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brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee 
one or two more " witnesses, — as it were, to strengthen 
the expostulation. And if the offending brother still 
neglects to listen, what then 1 " Tell it unto the Church." 
The case must now be brought before the society publicly. 
But how if he still refuse obedience 1 " If he neglect to 
hear the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen and 
a publican " — ^the ordinary expression for being put out 
of the synagogue. "Let him be put out of the 
Church's communion," excommunicated. 

No society could exist, as a society, without this 
power of expelling obstinate offenders. And Christ 
adds : " Verily I say unto you " (unto you^ not unto thee^ 
for Christ is speaking of the whole society now), " What- 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven : 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven." Christ in heaven will confirm these sen- 
tences of His Church. "For where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst 
of them " (Matt xviiL 18-20). 

We see that the same authority which Christ before 
had seemed to give to St Peter singly. He now gives to 
the Church at large, as a self-governing society. As 
we said, no human society could exist, as a society, 
without such sovereign authority over its individual 
members. 

Thus, from these two passages, we learn that Christ 
gave, on one occasion to St Peter, on another occasion 
to the Church at large, the power of " binding and loos- 
ing \ " and that by this phrase He meant the power o^ 
excommunication and iht power of admission. 
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Now, may these two passages (Matt xvL 19, xviiL 
18) be taken to explain the third and most important 
passage in St John (xx. 23)? — 

" Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained" 

We observe that whereas in those two passages the 
phrase was '* binding and loosing," the phrase here is 
" remitting sin and retaining sin." 

At first sight this latter phrase seems to convey a more 
awful meaning. And yet the wisest of our English divines* 
have explained the one phrase by the other. Howl 
Not by lowering the latter, but by raising the former. 

Do we sufficiently realise to ourselves all that is 
contained in the privilege of being in communion with 
the Church 1 If Christ's Church be in truth His Body ; 
if to be in communion with the Church is to be in com- 
munion with Christ ; and if to be in communion with 
Christ is to be one of an accepted, forgiven people, — 
then, to be cast out of that communion would seem 
to mean the forfeiting of that forgiveness ; and to be 
admitted into that communion would seem to mean 
being made a sharer in that forgiveness. And thus we 
may explain the latter phrase — "remitting and retaining 
sin" — by that former phrase, *' binding and loosing 
Church-membership." 

Without for one moment lowering the phrase of St 
John, we have thus obtained a most important qualifica- 
tion of it We have come to see, by the help of that other 

* See for instance Hammond on John xx. 23, and Bishop Harold 
Brawnt on Art xxxiii. 
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)hrase of St Matthew, that the forgiveness or remission 
)f sin spoken of in this passage of St John is not direct^ 
vox indirect. And this is most important 

Directly none but God can forgive sin. But if God 
;rants pardon to a certain community, and certain 
tersons have the power of including in, or excluding 
rom, that community, then, indirectly, those persons 
re intrusted with the dispensing of God's pardon. 

But is not this (some may say) a distinction without 
difference 1 Is it not virtually the same thing as giving 
liem the power of forgiving sin % No. The illustration 
if an amnesty will make the difference clear. 

A king grants an amnesty to all his subjects who will 
how their trust in him by assembling themselves within 
ie walls of his royal city to sue out their pardon. And 
3 his officers he gives the keys of the city gates, to admit and 
zclude. What happens? Some seek admission, and are 
dmitted. Some are excluded. Clearly those inside are 
aostsafe; and those outside run a great risk. That is all 
he officers can say. The prerogative of mercy still rests 
nth the king only. Those inside, though now amnestied, 
nay, by subsequent misconduct, forfeit the amnesty. And 
hose outside, though not included in the present amnesty, 
may eventually be pardoned by the king's free mercy.* 

So it is with the power of the keys of the new 
Jerasalem. Christ's Church, Christ's ministers, admit 
and reject from Church communion. And they cry 
aloud, and say. Those inside are most safe, and those 
outside run a great risk. But they never confuse this 

^ This illustration is adapted from the little book, once so famous, 
*^ il Bmeficio di C-irw/t?," atiributeu to Paleario, Card. Pole's tn^iwiL 
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power with the power of actually forgiving sin. The 
forgiveness of sin belongs to God, and God only. 

Now, let us proceed to inquire whether this distinc- 
tion between the power of the keys, and the power 
of forgiveness of sin, is borne out by the Apostles' own 
interpretation of their commission, as shown by their 
subsequent exercise of it 

Two conspicuous examples occur at once, — the case 
of Simon Magus, and the case of the incestuous Christian 
at Corinth. In the first case, a man had been admitted 
to baptism whom the Apostles afterwards discovered to 
be unworthy of Church communion. Without any hesi- 
tation, remembering their commission, they excommuni- 
cate him. And in doing so they are confident God will 
approve and ratify this their judgment But we must 
mark well how carefully they distinguish between this 
their apostolic judgment and God's final judgment St 
Peter, while he excommunicates, adds the words, " Pray 
God, if perhaps the thought of thy heart may be forgiven 
thee " (Acts viii. 22). Now look at the other case at 
Corinth. Again a baptized Christian falls into grievous 
sin. The Apostle, without any hesitation, commands the 
Corinthian Church to assemble in full congregation, and 
excommunicate the offender. But he adds these words 
after the sentence : " That his spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus" (i Cor. v. 5). 

Thus careful were the Apostles to distinguish between 
their prerogative of the keys and God's prerogative 
of forgiveness. As was before remarked, never once 
do we read of their saying, as Christ said, " Thy sins 
he forgiven thee." Clearly they did not understand 
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our Lord's words, on that evening of Easter day, to 
extend to them the Divine prerogative of forgiving sin 
against God Clearly they understood the phrase " remit- 
ting and retaining '' in the same sense as that other phrase 
in Matt xvL 18, ** binding and loosing;" that is, reject- 
ing from, or admitting into. Church communion. 

And now, in conclusion : — ^is this the sense in which 
the Church now applies Christ's words in the Ordination 
of Priests? Otu: soundest English divines (Hooker and 
Barrow, for instance) say that it is. And observe the 
immediate context: — "Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they 
are retained. And be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word 
of God^ and of His Holy Sacramentsr May we not take 
these latter words as intended to be an explanation — the 
veiy explanation we have been suggesting — of those former 
words ? They are to remit sin by admitting to participa- 
tion in those means of grace which they dispense. They 
are to retain sin by excluding therefrom. 

One ftuther proof may be given that this is the 
mind of the Church. Three examples of Absolution 
occur in the Prayer-book. We need not speak of the 
first, that in the Morning and Evening Prayer, for it is 
declaratory; nor need we speak of that in the Holy 
Communion, for it is a prayer. 

But let us turn to that in the Visitation of the Sick. 
There, if anywhere, the minister of Christ is making full 
use of that solemn commission intrusted to him at or- 
dination ; for listen to the words : *' By Christ's authority 
committed unto me, I absolve thee from all thy sins." 

I 
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At first sight it may seem to us, and to many I know 
it does seem, that the priest is here assimiing to himself 
God's prerogative of forgivingTsin. But is it so f Do the 
priest's words mean that the sick man's account with 
God is thereby closed % Clearly not, for listen to what 
follows : — Directly after uttering these words, the same 
priest kneels down, and represents the sick man as still 
'' most earnestly desiring God's pardon and forgiveness.** 

What, then, did his words, "I absolve thee," mean) 
That same Collect teaches us^ for it continues : — ^ Pre- 
serve and continue this sick member in the unity of the 
Church." Observe, it is not. Restore him to the unity 
of the Church ; but, " Preserve and continue " him in the 
unity of the Church, to which, by my absolution, I have 
just restored him. It is his account with the Church as 
a Society — not his account with God — that the Prayer- 
book intends to be closed by that absolution. 

For thus it is : — The sick man is troubled in 
conscience; he has done things whereby he fears he 
may have forfeited his Church-membership, and whereby 
he has displeased God. He is penitent What, then, 
does the Church instruct her ministers to do? From 
the first fear they absolve him. From the second fear 
they pray God to release him. Thus carefully does our 
Prayer-book make plain to us the meaning of this her 
most solemn absolution. 

Oh that we valued more, as Christ intended us to 
value, this privilege of being in full communion with 
that holy Church which God has thus taken into covenant 
with Himself for Christ's sake ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

W^z 2acratnent0. 

/^UR endeavour, in this chapter, will be to make plain 
^^^ to ourselves the Church's doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments. 

We cannot have a better definition of a Sacrament 
than that given in our Catechism ; it is as old, in sub- 
stance, as St Augustine :* — 

A Sacrament is " an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace given unto us, ordained by 
Christ Himself as a means whereby we receive the same, 
and a pledge to assure us thereof." 

Then the Catechism proceeds to insist especially on 
there being two distinct parts in a Sacrament 

" How many parts are there in a Sacrament ? " 

"Two; the outward visible sign, and the inward 
spiritual grace." 

To suppose that these two things coalesce into one 
thing would (in the language of our Articles) " overthrow 
the nature of a Sacrament." 

The two must be kept clearly and distinctly apart 
in the mind's eye, or we shall surely fall into confusion. 

Still more needful is it to define to ourselves what 

^ See his 272nd Sermon, ad infanta de Sacramento^ and his 54th 
Epistle, ad Januarium, 
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we mean by a sign^ and what we mean by a grace^ in this 
passage. 

Three-fourths of the controversies which divide the 
Church arise from the bad habit of not defining the 
terms we use. 

Let us begin, then, by defining the word sign^ as it 
is used in this passage. 

*' A sign is a thing which, besides the impression it 
makes on the senses, of itself suggests the thought of 
something else to the mind." * 

The Latin word was often used for a seal ; hence 
^' to sign " means, in legal language, to ratify a thing either 
by setting one's seal to it, or by subscribing one's name ; 
"signatura" meaning properly either the one or the 
other. The words that accompany such legal signature 
are usually, '' I sign, seal, and deliver this as my act and 
deed" A deed of sale, or a deed of gift, when so signed, 
becomes a legal instrument whereby property is amveyd 
from one party to the other. Many other signs were 
used by the ancients in ratifying covenants. 

As in our Marriage Service a ring is used, so, among 
the Romans, a few grains of com were delivered by one 
party to the other. Among the Hebrews salt was handed 
over and eaten ; * or a stone was set up ; * or a sandal 
was loosed, and passed fi^om one to the other ; * or thcjr 
pledged one another in a solemn meal;* or, in more 

^ ** Signum est res, prseter speciem quam ingerit sensibus, aliad 
aliquid ex se faciens in cogitationem venire." S. Aug. DeDecL 
Christ, ii. L 

• Lev. ii 13 ; 2 Chron. xiii. 5, • Gen. xxrf. 45, 

^ Ruth iv. 7 ; Ps. be. 8. > Gen. xxxL 54 ; Ex. ndv. il* 
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acred covenants^ an animal was sacrificed, and divided 
ito two halves, between which the contracting parties 
rere to pass.* But, whatever the sign might be, a set 
ynsL of words was always used, declaring what was 
ovenanted or conveyed ; and (as St Augustine remarks*) 
lie sign was often called by the name of the thing 
ignified. 

When David poured forth the water of Bethlehem 
s a solenm libation to God, he said, '' Is not this the 
»lood of the men who went in jeopardy of their lives % " 
Ls often as the IsraeUtes renewed their Paschal covenant 
dey killed and ate a lamb, saying, " This is the Lord's 
^assover;" meaning that it was a sign announcing or 
howing forth to them and to their children that original 
^assover in Egypt whereby they had been redeemed 

Now that the word sign^ in our definition of a 
Sacrament, is used with a special reference to this sense 
)f the word, is plain fi-om many considerations. 

The language of our Articles agrees best with this 
iotioa. Sacraments are there said to be ^ certain sure 
witnesses, and effectual signs of grace ; " and, again, the 
lign is described as '' a sign or ceremony ordained of 
ItoAP Still more plainly, in speaking of the Sacrament 
af Baptism, the sign is called an ^^ instruments^ whereby 
certain promises " are visibly signed and sealed." 

St Bernard, in a passage very often quoted,' compares 
tbe Sacraments with our instruments of ^^ investiture'^^ 
(investiture into lands, honours, dignities), which are 

* Gen. XV. 10, 17. ' Qucut, in Levit, Ivi. 

* De Cigfid Domini^ Serm. L p. 145, quoted by WaterlamdL 
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significant and emblematical of what they belong to, and 
are, at the same time, means of conveyance, instancing 
a book, a ringy a crosier. And Bonaventura likens the 
outward sign to the sign-manual of a king, which cotrueyt 
a gift. 

The divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies repeat the idea continually. Hooker speaks of 
the Eucharist as being, to Christians, an instrument 
whereby the Lord Jesus " gives them in hand an actual 
possession of saving grace." The explanation is given 
still more expressly by Wake, Ussher, Brevint, Tillotson, 
and Waterland 

It need hardly be said that this idea of a Sacrament 
is suggested again and again in Holy Scripture. In 
several passages* the Christian is spoken of as sealed, 
implying a covenant ratified by some outward sign, such 
as Baptism or imposition of hands. 

Again, in the case of the Eucharist, our Lord, 
in His institution, used the word Covenant (or Testament) 
most emphatically : " This is the new Covenant in My 
blood;" having clearly in His mind the very similar 
words which Moses used in ratifying the Old Covenant, 
saying, " This is the blood of the Testament (or Cove- 
nant) which God hath enjoined unto you." * 

Now if we think of this meaning of the word " sign" in 
reading our Church's definition of a Sacrament, we shall at 
once understand the very important words that follow :— 

* 2 Cor. L 22 ; Eph. i. 13 ; iv. 30. 

' Heb. ix. 20, where the reference to our Lord's woxds of 
institution seems to be clear. 
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This sign (the Catechism proceeds to say) must be 
one ordained by Christ Himself, "<w « means whereby 
we receive*^ the inward spiritual grace, " and a pledge to 
assure us thereof.** 

The outward visible sign as really and truly conveys 
to us the inward spiritual grace, as the parchment deed, 
duly signed, sealed, and delivered, conveys property to 
the purchaser or heir. 

Our Church teaches us distinctly that the one part 
of the Sacrament is a means of our receiving the other. 
Unless we will receive the outward visible sign which 
Christ has ordained, we have no right to expect the in- 
ward and invisible grace which He has promised. 

But here a further explanation, by way of caution, 
may be needed. 

If there be one thing more clearly revealed than 
another, it is this : — ^That in all God's gifts to man the 
Holy Spirit is the agent of the gift St Paul, after speak- 
ing of several divine gifts or graces, adds, "All these 
worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit." * Our Lord 
declares that it was by the Holy Spirit that He worked 
His miracles, calling Him " the finger of God" * " He 
shall receive of mine (He said on another occasion), and 
shall show it unto you." * So, in the case of the Sacra- 
ments, the agent is the Holy. Spirit. And inasmuch as 
this agent is a living Person, absolutely free (as Scripture 
reminds us *) to come and go where and when He listeth, 
He cannot need any human or material means for the 

1 I Cor. xiL II. ' Luke xL 2a 

* John xvL 14. ^ John iiL S. 
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conveyance of God*s gifts to man. This is most true. 
But it is equally true that He may will to employ such 
means as a rule. Thus the Israelites were cured of the 
serpent's bite by means of the Brazen Serpent j Naaman 
was healed of his leprosy by means of the waters of 
Jordan ; the blind man, in the ninth chapter of St John, 
had his sight restored, by means of the pool of Siloam. 
And yet, of all these intervening things, those words of 
the Wisdom of Solomon ^ are true : — " He that turned 
himself towards it was not saved by the thing he saw, 
but by Thee that art the Saviour of all ! " 

Therefore, to sum up this part about the outward 
visible sign in a Sacrament, — our Church teaches us, and 
Holy Scripture teaches us, that Christ has chosen to 
connect the grace of either Sacrament with an outward 
and visible sign as a "means conditional" — "not a 
physical but a moral instrument " ' — of our receiving the 
grace. We do not say that He could not, nay we allow 
that He might, impart the grace without the ordained 
sign ; but we do say that we have no security or pro- 
mise that He will do so j whereas we have a distinct 
promise and security that if we faithfully do the outward 
thing, He will assuredly impart the inward 

We must now pass on to the consideration of the 
other part of a Sacrament, the inward spiritual grace; 
and first we must define as carefully as we can the mean- ^ 
ing of this word grace. 

The English word "grace" has come to stand for 

* Wisd. xvi. 7. • These phrases are Hooker's (^. P, v. Ivil 3, 4)* 
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WO quite distinct Greek words. There is one Greek 
irord ix^V^ occurring more than a hundred times in the 
^ew Testament — ^meaning "God's favou%" And our 
ranslators render this by the word " grace." 

There is another kindred Greek word (;c^f'^A^*) 
occurring very frequently (especially in the First Epistle 
o the Corinthians), meaning a gift which God's favour 
>estows on man. And this our translators very wisely 
ender by the word " gift " — speaking of the " gifts of 
he Spirit," and " spiritual gifts." 

But unfortunately the Latin translators were not so 
arefid j and in the Vulgate version of the First Epistle 
the Corinthians one and the same word, "gratia," 
3 used both for the Greek word meaning God's favour, 
nd for the Greek word meaning a divine gift. 

From their great familiarity with the Vulgate, nearly 
11 the theological writers of the Western Church thus 
»ecame accustomed to use the word " gratia," in both 
enses ; and the double use of the word grace may be 
raced all through our Prayer-book. 

In the following passages the word is clearly used (as 
Q our translation of the Bible) for God's favour or mercy 
>r goodness. 

" The throne of grace," ue, the throne from which we 
ook for favour. 

" The grace " (or favour) " of our Lord Jesus Christ 
md the love of God." 

" Thy bountiful grace and mercy." 

"Thy children by adoption and grace." 

No less clearly in these other passages the word 
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Stands for some gift or gifts which God's favour be- 
stows : — 

" Means of grace " (in the general Thanksgiving). 

" Replenish her with the grace of Thy Holy Spirit " 
(the gift of Thy Holy Spirit). « Enrich them with Thy 
heavenly grace " (gifts which, like the Pentecostal gift, 
come down from heaven). 

" Pour down upon us the abundance of Thy grace ;" 
"pour Thy grace into oiu: hearts" — ^in these passages 
the word clearly stands for the gifts of the Holy Spirit 

"Give grace to all bishops and curates," — clearly 
meaning " the many excellent gifts " spoken of elsewhere. 

Now in which of these two senses is the word used 
in these questions and answers in the Catechism? 

Clearly in the latter. The inward and spiritual 
grace must be something bestowed, a charisma^ a gift 
from God to man. 

What the particular gift, or charisma^ in any particular 
case may be, is quite another matter, needing fiirther 
definition. Most commonly in the Prayer-book, the 
grace or gift we ask for is the grace or gift of the Holy 
Spirit But the inward and spiritual grace bestowed in 
a sacrament is of a special kind ; and clearly it needs 
further definition. Moreover, the gift or grace in one 
Sacrament is not the same as the gift or grace bestowed 
in the other Sacrament. 

This requires to be clearly understood ; because some 
m modem times speak or write about "Sacramental 
grace," as if it were a distinct entity needing no ftirther 
definition. 
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If we wish to avoid such confusion of thought, we 
liould not speak of ** sacramental grace," but rather (as 
le Catechism does) of **g sacramental grace," — *^an 
iward and spiritual grace." And it would tend still 
uther, perhaps, to clearness of thought, if we used the 
'^oid which more properly translates charisma^ viz. " gift." 
lien every one would see at once that he was respon- 
ible for defining the gift, — the word " gift " in itself being 
idefinite. 

We must, in the second place, therefore, proceed to 
efine what the inward and spiritual gift is. Is it the 
ime or is it different, in the two Sacraments ? 

According to the clear teaching of our Church in her 
^techism it is different : — one distinct gift is bestowed 
1 Baptism, and another distinct gift is bestowed in the 
x>rd's Supper. 

This will plainly appear in a separate discussion of 
lie two Sacraments, to which we will now proceed. 

L Baptism. 

What is the inward and spiritual gift in Baptism ? 

In one word it is Regeneratioiu 

The answer in the Catechism resolves this single 
rord into a twofold meaning, — 

" A death unto sin and a new birth unto righteous- 
less." 

What is the death unto sin ? And why is it here 
poken of as a gift of God, rather than our own act ? 

What has been said (in a preceding chapter) of 
Christ's Atonement explains this. Christ's death was a 
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death unto sin available for all mankind.^ It only remains 
that it be applied to us individually. And it is so applied 
in Baptism. All who are baptized into Christ are bap- 
tized into His death ' — the benefit of His death unto sin 
is made theirs. Thus we see how it is a gift or grace of 
God. 

And what is the " new birth unto righteousness" ? — 
It is that gradous act of God whereby for Christ's sake 
He adopts us as His children, translates us into, the 
kingdom of His dear Son, and so brings us under the 
sanctifying influences of His Holy Spirit, which, as con- 
sciousness opens, coimteract the tendency to sin within us. 

It is important to understand that this regeneration 
or new birth is as purely a grace or gift of God as 
natural birth. Therefore an unconscious infant is as 
capable of it as an adult. 

Thus we see that the grace of Baptism is twofold, 
corresponding to the two parts of the theological idea 
of Original Sin. 

For as in Original Sin there is to be considered (i) 
the wrong relation to God which we inherit, and which 
places us ipso facto under His displeasure j and (2) the 
corrupt tendency which we inherit also : 

So in Baptism — 

There is (i) a "death unto sin," which is an appli- 
cation to us of Christ's atonement, and consequently of 
Justification ; for we are thereby brought into a right 
relation to God:^ 

1 Rom. vi. 10. • vl 3. . 

' It was shown in Chapter III. that restoration to a right retaticM 
to God is the best definition oi justification. 
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And there is (2) " a new birth unto righteousness," 
which is the commencement of a life under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, — ^in other words the commencement 
of Sandification, 

The Justification is complete^ though liable to be for- 
feited. 

The Sanctification is inchoate only, for the hereditary 
tendency to sin remains in us, and will have to be 
gradually overcome. 

But it may be asked, If a mere infant be capable of 
regeneration, and if regeneration be thus defined to 
include justification, what becomes of the doctrine of 
justification by faith ? 

The Church answers that when we speak of this gift 
of regeneration and justification on God's part requiring 
feith and repentance on our part, we mean that God 
requires as a condition of His gift that we shall hind our- 
selves (if adults), or be bound by others (if infants) to 
repent and believe. We caimot have the gift of regenera- 
tion without this accompanying obligation. For Baptism 
is a covenant. 

Furthermore, by failing to fulfil this obligation we 
may forfeit the grace of Baptism. The character of 
Baptism (in theological language) we caimot lose, but 
the grace of Baptism we may lose. 

We have been pardoned the inherited guilt, but we 
may contract firesh guilt; we have been placed in a 
health-giving atmosphere of grace, but we may refuse to 
breathe it 

Still, though the grace be in abeyance, the character of 
Baptism remains. 
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Baptism need not be, and may not be, repeated. 

Some may say, " Regeneration thus defined seems to 
mean admission into the Church merely." 

We answer, Yes ; with two provisoes we accept the 
phrase : 

(i.) It must be remembered that the admission is an 
act, not of man only, but of God also. The chiid^s 
relation to God is altered. 

(2.) It must be remembered that the Church is no 
mere human society, but the Temple of the Holy Ghost ; 
so that one lifted into that Temple begins from that day 
forward to inhale a new element of spiritual life. 

Regeneration — the grace or gift of Baptism — ^is now 
perhaps sufficiently defined. It is the result of two 
concurrent agencies. The Holy Ghost is the agent of 
the inward grace ; man is the agent of the outward sign 
or seal, which is water, applied in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 

Both agencies are needed according to our Lord's 
doctrine : — 

Nicodemus wished to know how a man could enter 
His kingdom ; — By being horn again, Christ said. 

And how bom again ? " Bom of water and of the 
Spirit" was the reply. 

Nicodemus, afraid of losing caste if he professed 
Christianity openly, wished to have the inward and 
spiritual grace without the outward and visible siga 
But Christ insisted upon it — the water, as well as the 
Spirit, was needful to the new birth. 

And so when charging His Apostles to make 
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disciples by baptizing, He added, "He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved" 

If ever the outward sign might have been dispensed 
with, it would have been in the case of Cornelius, on 
whom the Holy Ghost had already descended; or in 
the case of Saul, who had been converted by the Lord 
Himsel£ 

tv. But no ! Cornelius must now be baptized, was St 
Peter's first thought 

" Why tarriest thou ? Arise, and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins :" — were Ananias' words to SauL 

In both these cases, by an extraordinary interposition, 
the inward and spiritual gift or grace had been already 
bestowed ; but in both the Divine Lawgiver willed not- 
withstanding that the visible deed of conveyance should 
be duly executed 

In ordinary cases we have no right whatever to expect 
the gift or grace of pardon and regeneration until the 
outward and visible sign, ordained by Christ Himself, 
has been faithfully performed We must " acknowledge 
one Baptism for the remission of sins." 

Such is our Churches clear and simple doctrine of 
Baptism. 

II. The Lord's Supper. 

We must now proceed to consider the other Sacra- 
ment, the Lord's Supper. 

Here also, according to the Augustinian definition * 
of a sacrament, adopted in our Catechism, there must be 

^ '' Sacramenta ideo dicuntur, quia in eis aliud videtur, aliud 
intelligitur." Senn. 272.— See also De Cat, Rud, xxvi 
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an outward visible part and an inward invisible part. It 
will conduce to clearness if we begin with the latter : — 

I. The Inward Gift. 

"What is the inward part or thing signified ?** 
** The Body and Blood of Christ which are verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithfiil in the Lord's 
Supper." 

Thus clearly and distinctly and confidently does our 
Church Catechism assert that what is given us in the 
Holy Communion is the Body and Blood of Christ 
And the words "verily and indeed taken and received" 
seem to be inserted purposely to exclude any meta- 
phorical interpretation of the terms Body and Blood. 

This is clear ; but no less clear is it that in these 
questions and answers of the Catechism, oiu: Chmch is 
most careful to keep distinctly apart this inward s^Hritual 
feeding on Christ's Body and Blood, and that outward 
visible feeding on bread and wine ; our Church teaches 
us that the two go on concurrently^ and that we are not 
to have one without the other, but the two are not to be 
confiised ; (it would, in the language of the xxviiith Ar- 
ticle, " overthrow the nature of a sacrament " to suppose 
the two parts made one. But of this presently). 

Of the outward and visible feeding we are not now 
speaking ; let us fix our thoughts exclusively on the in- 
ward spiritual feeding, and reverently inquire what we 

* ** Concurrently " is Hooker's word, borrowed perhaps from the 
wrrptxti' of Greg, Nas, Or. 401, and a most hdpfol word it is ; in 
iact, the key to our Church's doctrine of the Sacraments. 
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are to understand by it Holy Scripture must be our 
teacher. 

Twelve months before the institution of the outward 
visible sign, our blessed Lord had spoken at some length 
of this inward spiritual feeding on His Body and Blood. 

The discourse is given in the sixth chapter of St 
John. The whole of that discourse is anticipatory, — ^not 
anticipatory, necessarily, of the institution of the Eucharist, 
but assuredly anticipatory of that gift or grace of spiritual 
food which Christ intended to bequeath to His Church, 
and which He was subsequently pleased to secure to His 
Church by a special form of conveyance in the Eucharist' 

But of that special form of conveyance there is no 
mention in this chapter ; our Lord speaks exclusively of 
an inward spiritual grace. What is it ? Let the tenor 
of the discourse guide us to an answer. 

Christ is first speaking to the Jews in their synagogue 
— ^in dark sayings, as usual They had asked for bread 
from heaven like that which Moses had given. Christ 
replies that God will give them the true bread from 
heaven, of which the manna from the sky Was only a 
type : He had come down from Heaven, He was the true 
bread from Heavea 

The Jews murmur at our Lord's thus speaking of 
Himself as One who had come down from Heaven. Our 
Lord replies that none can receive this truth of His 
Divinity unless he be " taught of God ; " and that to those 

* " Fateor nihil hie did quod non in Coend figuretur ac ver^ 
praestetur fidelibus ; adeoque Sacram Coenam Christus quasi hujus 
concionis sigillum esse voluit." — Calvin on John vi. 

K 
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who thus receive Him, He will be (as He had before 
said) a life-giving food : — " I am the living Bread which 
came down from Heaven ; if any man eat of this Bread 
he shall live for ever." 

At this point, namely in the 51 st verse, our Lord 
introduces a new thought — His thought heretofore has 
been simply, "7 am bread," " he that eateth MeP Now, 
for the first time. He mentions ^^:r^, and two verses later 
flesh and blood ; and now for the first time He uses the 
future tense : — " The bread that I will give is My JFleshf 
which I will give for the life of the world ;" — ^pointing to a 
definite time when He would give the world this bread. 

What is the meaning ? 

Clearly the meaning is that, as He then and there 
stood before them, He could not be their food : that His 
death was necessary, — the mention of the flesh and blood 
as in a state of separation implying death, and not only 
death, but sacrificial death : — " Verily, verily, I say unto 
you. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
His blood, ye have no life in you ;" — meaning, " Unless 
you feed on My sacrifice, you cannot be partakers of 
my Divine Life." 

To the Jews in the Capernaum Synagogue all this was 
unintelligible, and to them no further explanation was given. 
Afterwards, alone with His disciples, He finds that they 
too had failed to understand Him. 

To them He vouchsafes an explanation (in v. 63), 
And first, of His having come down from Heaven — 
that is, of His Divinity — He promises them a convindng 
proof in His approaching Ascension. 
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Then, as to the life^ving efficacy of His flesh, He 
explains the necessity of its sacrifice and consequent 
glorification. 

His. mere flesh, as it then was, could have no such 
efficacy j it must be glorified and spiritualised. Then, 
and then only, could it be life-giving food. ** The words 
I have been using"— or rather, " the things I have been 
speaking of — ^Flesh and Blood — are spirit and life." By 
the flesh which they were to eat He meant the spiritual 
substance, and by the blood which they were to drink He 
meant the vital principle of His glorified Humanity/ 

^ The Interpretation of the 63d verse here given is that of St 
Athanasius {Ad. Scrap, iv. 19), and is approved by Bengel and by 
Stier. Zuingle and others have understood the verse to mean that 
Christ's wards and doctrine were the bread on which we are to feed ; 
and that He called them "flesh and blood" metaphorically ; and 
some of the Fathers seem to comitenance the notion, but it is 
observable that where they do so, they are speaking to the uniniticUed. 
As, for example, Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechetical Lectures 
(xvL 13, 14). But surely this is too cold an interpretation, and 
altogether insufficient (as Hooker says) to sustain the weight of those 
many sentences that speak of our incorporation with Christ, of our 
being in Him and He in us I Besides, if this were really all that our 
Lord intended, it would be not merely explaining, but explaining 
away — ^retracting — all that He had said before. St Athanasius 
seems to give us the key to the passage, when he tells us that by the 
word ** Spirit " in this verse, our Lord meant, not the Third i^erson 
of the Trinity, but His own Divine nature (r^r iavrw Be&njTa). It 
was by virtue of (kis that His Human Body ascended to Heaven ; 
and it was by virtue of this, that this same Body became a life-giving 
food to mankind. So St Paul : " The last Adam was made a quick- 
ening Spirit," I Cor. xv. 45. (And so Athanasius again, vol. u. p. 
1012, Ed. Migne, **irv€v/jM yiip ^iowroioOp ii edp^ im roD Kvplou") 
He paraphrases Christ's words, "What I have been speaking 
of is Spirit, and is Ufe ; see p. 346, infra. So Newman ^m Juitifr 
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Thus we have in the Capernaum discourse the doctrine 
of that inward and spiritual feeding on Christ, of ¥diidi 
the Eucharist (instituted twelve months afterwards) is 
our surest means and pledge. 

And by the help of that discourse we are in a posi- 
tion to define (as far as so great a mystery may be 
defined) the inward spiritual feeding^ vouchsafed to us 
in the Eucharist 

What is it ? It is twofold : — 

It is (i) such a participation in the sacrifice made 
once for all by Christ upon the cross, — in His Body as 
tlien given, in His Blood as then poured forth, — as 
makes us (2) participators of His Body glorified, and of 
His divine Life, so that thereby " we dwell in Christ and 
Christ in us, we are one with Christ and Christ with us." 

If, in reference to the first, any ask. How can we now 
partake of Christ's Body in that state of dissolution in 
which it was once, but is no longer? — we answer, Par- 
taking of the sacrifice means partaking of the benefits of 
the sacrifice, which are abiding. 

And if, in reference to the second, any ask. How 
can Christians in several places partake of the glorified 
Body of Christ, when it is " against the truth of a Body 
to be at one time in more places than one "? — ^we answer : 
— ^We do best to abstain from all speculation about the 
nature of the glorified Body of Christ* Suffice it to 

cattoHy p. 242) : '*It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; this is what I 
spoke of when I said that whoso eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood shall have eternal Ufe. I spoke of the Spirit of My glorified 
Body.** 

^ Bishop ThirlwaU, in an appendix to his Chaige of 1866^ de- 
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ly, that where Christ's Body acts directly, there it may 
ruly be said to be present, though it never leaves its 
sssion at the right hand of God. As the sun is said to 
e present wherever its light and heat are felt, so the 
knified Body of Christ is present wherever Christians 
re being strengthened and refreshed by its far-reaching 
ower. But of this later when we come to speak of 
le Real Presence. 

The important thing for us now to hold fast is this : — 
tiat it is verily and indeed the Body and Blood of 
Hirist on which we feed ; — ^though the manner of our 
ceding is spiritual, for by feeding on Christ's body we 
lean that Christ's body acts directly upon us, strength- 
ning our souls as food strengthens our bodies.' 

From that veritable Human Body of Christ, sacrificed 
"x us eighteen centuries ago, and now glorified in Heaven, 
re derive, not only atonement, but also life and strength. 

Let this suffice for our Church's doctrine of the 
fovard spiritual grace promised by our Lord. We must 
LOW speak of the outward visible sign which He subse- 

recates the line of aigument adopted in the Protestation at the end 
f the Communion Office, showing how Leibnitz turned it against us. 
* Alexander Knox well expresses it : — " There is a substantive 
f/mmunicatian from the adorable Person of our Redeemer, quicken- 
og US with His divine vitality, and strengthening us with His 
trength." — An Inquiry into the import of the Eucharist; printed 
824 ; published in Knox*s Remains. *' Vim ex Christi came vivi- 
K^in in nos per Spiritum diffundi," is Calvin's phrase (on i Cor. xL 
1^. See extracts from Jackson On the Creed, in Appendix, p. 353. 
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quently instituted, to be " a means whereby we receive 
the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof." 

2. The Outward Sign. 

We close the sixth chapter of St John, and open 
the passages that record the institution of the Lord's 
Supper. Remembering (as His Apostles would also re- 
member) His promise that He would bequeath to them 
this spiritual food, — He purposed, the night before He 
suffered, to confirm and ratify the bequest most solemnly. 
That He viewed it as a bequest is clear from His own use 
of the word Covenant or Testament 

Wishing, then, to ratify it. He took up— what lay 
before Him on the table — ^the bread and wine. He 
broke the bread (so was His Body to be broken), and 
delivered it to each, saying, "Take, eat; this is My 
Body." He poured forth the wine (so was His blood to 
be shed), and delivered the cup to each, saying, " Drink 
ye all of it ; this is My Blood of the New Covenant ;" or, 
according to two of the four accoimts, " this is the New 
Covenant in My Blood." 

His Apostles could not fail to understand their Lord 
When they saw Him thus solemnly place the bread in 
their hands, calling it His Body, and the cup, calling it 
His Blood of the Covenant, they could not fail to under- 
stand that He was intending to make bread and wine, 
then, and whenever so used in remembrance of Him, a 
sacred pledge whereby He would convey to His Church 
in perpetuity the spiritual food which He had promised. 

Those promissory words once spoken give to the 
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bread and wine of our Holy Communion a force and an 
efficacy which it can never lose. As Chrysostom says so 
emphatically, " It is not man, it is not the priest, who 
gives them this force. It is Christ, who is Himself pre- 
sent presiding at the Holy Table. His word, once for 
all spoken, gives them this efficacy ; just as that other 
word once spoken, * Be fruitful and multiply,' holds good, 
and retains its force to each succeeding generation."^ 

In after ages, when men's minds were enslaved by a 
xtt^Vo/ philosophy which taught that every cause produced 
its effects by some occult essence being infused out of 
the one thing into the other, we can hardly be surprised 
that they began to indulge in all sorts of speculations 
about the outward and visible sign of the Eucharist 
They had lost the Scriptural idea, that God acts directly 
by His Holy Spirit on the heart of man ; and imagined 

^ Horn, de Prod. Judse, ii. 465. Alexander Knox has an excel- 
lent phrase: — "Our Lord constituted the consecrated bread and 
wine the virtual representatives of His Body and Blood." And this 
explains very clearly and exactly the effect of the Consecration, 
Bdieving that Christ intended to connect His doing of the inward 
thing with our doing of the outward thing, we believe that our act 
and prayer of consecration establishes that connexion. The act is 
simply a rehearsal of the Institution, the prayer is a petition that the 
outward and inward thing may go on concurrently — "that we receiv- 
ing these Thy creatures of bread and wine " may at the same time 
"be partakers of His most blessed Body and Blood." [To adopt 
the old illustration, it is as though Christ had left a deed of convey- 
ance needing only our execution to make it effectual ; and as though 
this consecration were that execution. It gives to the bread and 
wine a sacredness and a significance which they had not before : 
making them effectual means of claiming the promised gift which 
they symbolise.] 
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that God worked according to their own theory, by 
physical contact^ — infusing a new and mysterious substance 
into what to all appearance was still bread and wine. 

Thus the schoolmen lowered the doctrine of the 
Eucharist into a refined materalism, by their theory of 
some magical change in the substance of the bread, 
which made it become the Body of Christ And so 
with the wine. The theory was afterwards known by 
the name of Transubstantiation. Though unknown to 
the earlier centuries, the theory more and more took 
hold of the popular mind, which found it easier to 
believe that the Divine gift came to them in this visible 
form in the hand of the priest, than ^at it came invisibly 
from the unseen Christ Thus the doctrine prevailed, 
and, at last, was authoritatively sanctioned by Pope 
Innocent III., in A.D. 12 15. The idea of transubstan- 
tiation being once suggested, the language of the early 
Fathers seemed to sanction it For the early Fathers — 
having no fear of being misunderstood — ^habitually called 
the consecrated bread " the Lord's Body," and the con- 
secrated wine '' the Lord's Blood," for this simple reason, 
that Christ Himself had given them these tumus; ^ with- 
out for one moment meaning that the bread ceased to 
be bread, or the wine ceased to be wine,— as abundant 
passages in the selfsame Fathers prove. Their one 
desire was to guard against the opposite danger — the 
only danger of their days — ^the danger of irreverent 
treatment of such sacred symbols. But in later ages the 

1 So Tertullian, Adv. Marc, iiL 19, and Adv, JwL 10^ "poDcm 
corpus suum appellans." See also p. 349, infra. 
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OTor of Transubstantiation was suggested, and though 
it never became universal^ and though a continuous 
chain of authorities may be quoted against it all through 
the Middle Ages, yet it took such hold of the Church, 
that all that our Lord had said of the inward spiritual 
graccy in the sixth chapter of St John, came to be 
said of the outward and visible siga 

Recoiling at last from the adoration offered to created 
things, the great theologians of the sixteenth century went 
again to the early Fathers, and to the Holy Scriptiu^s 
in their original language, and vindicated, once more, the 
higher and more Scriptural teaching which is embodied in 
our Prayer-book, and which it has been the endeavour of 
this chapter to set forth with as much clearness as possible. 

The idea of any change being wrought in the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine seems to English divines 
(as our xxviiith Article declares) " repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture." 

And this in many ways : — 

I. If any such change had been intended, the verb 
would have been, not iori (is), but ymra/, or yiyovsv, or 
ysvn^trou (becomes) ; as in Matt iv. 3, '' let these stones be 
• made {yimfrtu) bread;*' and John i. 14, "the Word 
became {iyinri) flesh ; " and ii 9, " The water that was 
made (yiyi wj/aswi) wine." 

For our Lord's use of the verb icri in this passage — 
ts to be conceived as being — compare Matt xi. 14, " If ye 
will receive it, this is Elias which was for to come," — ^where 
any literal interpretation of " this is" would be forbidden 
by John L 21. So our Lord's words at the Last Sup^^ 
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are most naturally understood to mean that to all who 
mil receive it the bread is in effect His body and the wine 
His blood. Compare also St Paul's words (i Cor. x. 4), 
" that rock wc^ Christ." 

2. But the words of institution still more plainly 
forbid the idea of any transubstantiation. For, as thou^ 
to guard us from so interpreting the words " this is My 
blood," the Holy Spirit inspired St. Paul and St Luke 
to record the words " this is the New Testament in My 
blood." We must not give the words " this is *' a force 
in St Matthew and St Mark, which they cannot possibly 
bear in St Luke and St. Paul. Nor must we give them 
a meaning in "This is My body," which they cannot 
have in " This is My blood." 

3. Again, St Paul, in i Cor. xL 27, 28, continues to 
call the bread bread after consecration. And so our 
Lord (Matt xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25) after consecration 
still spoke of the wine as the " fruit of the vine." 

4. Again, our Lord did not say simply, " This is My 
body," "This is My blood;" but "This is My body 
broken" " This is my blood shed" which His body and 
blood were not as yet when He was speaking. The 
bread and wine symbolised, therefore, a future thing. 
They could not then be what was not to be until the 
morrow. Bishop Bull urges this argument as conclusive. 
{Corruptions of the Church of Rome,") 

5. And, lastly, Transubstantiation and Consubstan- 
tiation are alike inconsistent with our Lord's assertion in 
John vL 54, that aU who eat His flesh and drink His 
blood have eternal life. If either of these theories be true. 
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then all who eat the bread and drink the wine, eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of Christ, and therefore have 
eternal life, however wicked they may be. And this 
cannot be true (This is the argument of our xxixth 
Article, drawn from St. Aug. Tract in Joan. xxvi. 18.)* 

3. The Sacrifice, 

The Eucharist is a sacrifice in three ways : — 
(i.) First there is the "oblation" or "offertory" of 
our substance. In humbly presenting on the Holy Table, 
not only the gifts of the people, but also (what in old 
days used to be included in those gift§) the Bread and 
Wine, our Church preserves a reminiscence^ at any rate, 
of " the thank-offering of the fruits of the earth," which 
in the primitive Church * was considered so essential a 
part of the Eucharist that the word Oblation was usually 
applied to the whole service, and the name Altar given 
to the Holy Table, as that whereon the Christian " meat- 
offering" (minchd) was presented to the Lord. 

(2.) Next, there is what the Prayer-book calls "this 

"^ If any still find difficulty in Christ's words, " This is my Body," 
we sum up thus : — Christ said not, " This is changed into My Body," 
as the Romanist would have it ; nor yet, "This contains My Body," 
as the Lutheran would read it ; but simply. This is My Body, using 
a fonn of speech periectly familiar to Jews, and meaning, This is a 
pledge of that which I hereby covenant to give you, St. Paul is 
Christ's best interpreter; and he interprets This is My Body «is 
equivalent to This is the communion of My Body : which is precisely 
the Anglican doctrine — **the means whereby we receive the same J"* 
We must not give to ** This is'* in the phrase "This is My Body" 
a force which the words cannot possibly have in the parallel phrase, 
'• This is the New Testament in My Blood." 

* Clem. Rom. L 40, 44 ^ Justin Martyr, i Apol, 65, 6*2 *, Icexu Vi . \^. 
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our sacrifice of praise and thanskgiving." This is the 
" spiritual sacrifice," of i Peter iL 5, Heb. xiiL 15. And 
this is the sense in which the early Fathers loved to see 
in the Eucharist a fulfilment of Malachi's famous prophecy 
of the Gentiles' incense and pure offering* (MaL L 1 1). 

(3.) Thirdly, there is the sacrifice of ourselves : — 
" Here we offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, our- 
selves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, 
and lively sacrifice" — words taken from RonL xii. i. 
With this sacrifice of ourselves the early Fathers* con- 
nected the thought that we are the mystical body of 
Christ, so that in this sense the Body of Christ may be 
said to be offered under the symbol of the bread. St 
Paul's words justify the idea : " For we being many are 
one bread and one body" (i Cor. x. 17). 

In all these three ways, it will be observed, the 
sacrifice is of the Eucharistic kind. Of zxiyprofitiatory 
sacrifice in the Eucharist our Prayer-book says not a 
word. The doctrine of a propitiatory sacrifice is not 
that of the Anglican but of the Roman Church.* The 

^ Justin Martyr, Dial, 116 ; Iren. iv. 17, etc. 

^ Cyprian's Epistle to Cacilius^ Ixiii. And St Augustine's two 
Sertnons^ ccxxviL cclxxiL ad Infantes, 

^ Some — ^misled by Justin Martyr (Z7ib/. c. Ixx.), and not noticing 
that he changes the neuter (^ovto) into the masculine (breads " doing 
the bread") — would give to the words "Do this" a sacrificial sense 
(not uncommon in the LXX., but never occurring in the New Testa- 
ment), "Offer this." In i Cor. xi. 26 St. Paul paraphrases **Dfftiis^ 
by * * as often as ye eat this bread ;" and " in remembrance ofMe*^ by 
" ye show the Lord's death till He come.** We do best to keep to 
this inspired interpretation of Christ's words, as both Chrysostom 
and Aquinas do. 
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— ' 

Council of Trent teaches — not, indeed, that the sacrifice 
of Christ on the Cross is repeated — but that an oblation 
of Himself, which they suppose Him to have made in 
the Upper Chamber, is repeated in the Mass ; and that 
the Mass thus becomes a propitiatory sacrifice, effectual 
for quick and dead* This doctrine is plainly repudiated 
in the opening words of our Consecration Prayer, which 
assert that Christ made only '' one oblation of Himself 
once offered" on the Cross, and therefore deny that 
any such anticipatory oblation was made in the Upper 
Chamber, or that if made it could be repeated. 

But while the Consecration Prayer thus emphatically 
denies that there is 2iny propitiatory sacrifice of Christ's 
body in the Eucharist, it affirms no less clearly, and the 
whole Service proclaims, that it is the memorial of that 
fiill, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice of Christ We therein 
"continue a perpetual memory of that His precious 
death until His coming again," and we receive the bread 
and wine " in remembrance of His death and passion." 
We thus fiilfil our Lord's command, doing it " in remem- 
brance of Him," and St Paul's command, showing or 
annunciating " the Lord's death until He come again." 
In the very solemn recital with which oiu: Consecration 
Prayer begins, we are pleading that Death before the 
throne of grace. This pleading of the sacrifice of the 

^ Sess. xxil can. 2. Si quis dixerit in illis verbis hoe facite in 
meant cammemoratumem Christum non instituisse Apostolos sacer> 
dotes, aut non ordinasse, at ipsi aliique sacerdotes offerrent corpus 
et sangcdnem suum, anathema sit. 

Can. 3. Si quis dixerit missse sacrificium non propitiatorium . . • 
neque pro vivis et defunctis, anathema sit 
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death of Christ in the Eucharist should never be lost 
sight ofl 

We may sum up all by saying that, in relation to 
the death of Christ, the Eucharist is not a sacrifice, but 
the memorial of a sacrifice, and 2^ feast up<m a sacrifice} 

4. J%e Real Presence. 

The best safeguard against the unholy eiror of sup- 
posing that we in any sense sacrifice Christ in the 
Eucharist, is the true doctrine of the Real Presence as 
taught by the Chiux:h of England. 

By the Real Presence we mean the real presence of 
the Gift in the heart of each faithful recipient, and of 
the Givery — presiding in His living glorified Person, and 
dispensing the Bread of Life which He promised. 

But this may need some fiirther explanation. It 
may be asked, "Is He not always present with His 
Church, according to His promise?" (Matt xxviiL 20). 
We answer, Yes ; but in the Eucharist we believe that 
we have a specially effectual presence. As in the narra- 
tive of the healing of the paralytic (Luke v. 17), Christ 
had been many days present in Capernaum, yet on that 
particular occasion, in some especial way (we are told) 
— ^perhaps because of the receptivity of those assembled — 
" the power of the Lord was present to heal them ;" so 
we believe that om: faithful performance of what He 
commanded, in omx consecration of the elements, claims 
and calls forth a special fiilfilment of His promise to be 

^ This view of the Eucharist, as z. feast upon a sacrifice, was sug- 
gested by Cudworth in his youthful treatise, "^ true natioH ^ the 
LortTs Supper" 1642 ; and is defended by Waterland. 
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in the midst of us, where two or three are gathered 
together in His name. 

Present by contiguity of place He in His Human 
Nature cannot be until the Second Advent ; but present 
by spiritual power He in His Human Natiu-e may be, 
and must be, if that Human Nature is to act directly 
upon us in this holy Sacrament.* 

Therefore, the more strenuously we deny that the 
elements either are, or contain, Christ, the more urgently 
should we insist on His most real presence presiding at 
our feast invisibly, and in the spiritual power of His 
glorified Manhood dispensing to all faithful communi- 
cants the vital efficacy of His Body and Blood. 

Thus both are really present, — the Giver and the 
Gift ; and both invisibly and spiritually. 

It is to the Giver that our Eucharistic adoration is due. 

Thus, whereas in other acts of worship it is we who 
are drawing near to Christ, in the Eucharist it is Christ 
who is drawing near to us. The deep comfort of this, 
especially in times of dejection, or illness, or weakness 
of faith, is known to many of us. In such seasons the 
Holy Communion seems indeed to place us on a rock 
that is higher than ourselves. 

Thus, to repeat in conclusion the all-important truth 
with which we began, — we do not receive Christ " in a 
figure " only, in Holy Communion. The doctrine of our 
Church makes all dear. There are two most real things 

^ The difficult subject of the spiritual presence of Christ's Human 
Naturejis admirably treated by Jackson On the Creed^ quoted in the 
Appendix, p. 353 ; and by Wilberforce On the Incarnation^ ch. x. 
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given in the Lord's Supper, the bread given by the priest, 
Chrisfs body given by Christ Both are most really re- 
ceived, and the one is the symbol and token of the other. 

If the purpose of this chapter has been at all fulfilled, 
it will be seen that there is, indeed, a profound mysteiy 
in the Holy Conmiunion ; but it lies not in the outward 
visible sign, but in the inward spiritual gift or grace. 

In the bread and wine we see nothing but God*s 
creatures, consecrated or set apart for a very sacred 
purpose, in obedience to His command, and as pledges 
of His promise. 

But while we are receiving from the priest this simple 
bread and wine, we believe that the futhfiil are at that 
self-same moment receiving and (by the hand of £uth) 
taking from Christ the spiritual food which He promised 
to bestow; and we believe the profound but blessed 
mysteiy that this spiritual food is no less than His own 
divine substance and life, by participation in which the 
faithful Christian enters into a conmiunion with his 
Lord which death cannot end, or even interrupt We 
believe, further, that all who enter, or have in previous ages 
entered, into this communion with their risen Lord, are 
thereby bound together in holy fellowship one with another 
also. And to this holy fellowship of those whom the Spirit 
has sanctified, one with another and with their Lord, we 
give the glorious name of the Commimion of Saints. 

Thus both Sacraments may be said to find menticm 
in our Creeds, the one Creed bidding us acknowledge one 
Baptism for the remission of sins ; and the other biddiog 
us believe in the Communion of Saints. 



Part II. 

ON THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE BIBLE. 



CHAPTER L 
W^i Sotetiolofls of ^i ®Ib (ETcstament 

D Y the Soteriology of the Bible we mean the Doctrine 
"^^ of the Messiah* s mediatorial work for marCs salvation^ 
as gradually revealed in Holy Scripture. These scat- 
tered revelations may be conveniently arranged in groups 
under the following heads : — 

I. The teaching of Moses ; 
11. The teaching of the Psalms and Prophets ; 
HI. The teaching of the Gospel narrative ; 
IV. The teaching of St Paul ; 
V. The teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
VI. The teaching of St Peter ; 
VII. The teachmg of St John. 

L THE TEACHING OF MOSES. 

That Moses wrote of Christ (John v. 46), and of his 
sufferings and resurrection (Luke xxiv. 27, 44, 46), is 
plainly told us. We turn to the five books of Moses for 
an explanation. 

I. We find on the very first page the doctrine of 
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Sacrifice. And what is the doctrine of Sacrifice? It 
IS closely connected with the doctrine of the FalL Man 
has an animal nature ; and he has also, breathed into 
him by God, a spiritual nature. He is firee, but responsible. 
On this responsibility special emphasis is laid. In the 
day that he should set up his self-will in opposition 
to the Divine will, he should die (Gen. iL 17). He 
did so separate his will firom God's will, and he died 
Le, death and corruption began to work in him. His life 
was forfeit ; and he held it henceforth only as a reprieved 
life, on sufferance. God required acknowledgment of 
this ; and the mention of Cain and Abel's sacrifice in dose 
connection with the Fall is clearly intentional Cain's 
sacrifice was a thank-offering merely ; whereas Abel's con- 
tained an acknowledgment that his life was forfeit God 
revealed to the two brothers that Abel's was the kind of 
sacrifice that He preferred. Cain murmured, God re- 
plied, that if he were sinless, the thank-offering would be 
acceptable ; but that, as he was a sinner, a sin-offeriDg 
was needed, and might easily be offered i^^lieth at the door"), 
" Offer that, and thou shalt retain thy primogeniture."* 
This appears to be on the whole the best interpretation 
of the passage as it stands in the original Hebrew ;' and 
so interpreted, it supplies, what the Israelites might 

1 Gen. iv. 7. " Unto thee shall be his (Abel's) desire." «*«xe«' 
<re <ru7xw/>w t4 irporepi^fiaTa ttjs irpuyroTOKlaSf^* Chrys. in loco, 

2 The LXX., misled by the masculine J^ll, separated it from 
nxion — IjfJMfyreSf ^{rx/itrov, Jerome noticed their error. Lightfoot 
revived the interpretation suggested by Eusebius, and given in the 
text (see Lightfoot's Works^ ii. 1085, 1243). Then it was pointed 
out that HKtDn in the sense of sin-offering is construed elsewhere as 
masculine. (See Ex. xxix. 14 ; Lev. iv. 21, 25 ; v. 9.) 
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fiurij expect finom Moses^ some account of the institution 
of the sacrifice of livii^ animals. Here, therefore, and 
all thioog^ the Pentateuch, we find this truth insisted on, 
that mofis Uft is forfeit^ and that sacrifiu is the appointed 
mtknowiedgment of his nprine* 

3. But the teaching of Mooes goes deeper. Did he 
intend the Israelite to understand that the sacrifice or 
the animal life really obtained iofr him the reprieve of his 
own life? Not iar one moment : nofr could the Israelite 
suppose that the life <^ a dumb beast could be accepted 
as an equivalent for his own life. The animal sacrifice 
did not redeem him ; it was only iSbe appcxnted acknow- 
ledgment that he needed a Redeemer and was expecting 
one. An that the homage of sacrifice obtained for him 
was a respite of his forfeited life, until a really effectual 
redemption should be accomplished And Moses dearly 
teaches that such a redemption kA man — ^firom that bond- 
age to his lower animal nature into which he had fallen 
— was^ fitmi the very first, promised. The Evil One, 
who, through this lower animal nature (aptly represented 
by the Serpent), had seduced man to his fall, received 
tfiis sentence : — ** I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel " (Gen. 
iiL 15). The lower nature was to inflict suffering on the 
seed d[ the woman, but the seed of the woman was to 
triumph finally over it Thus, on the first page of the 
Bible, we find this deep truth written, that sin cannot be 
undone without suffering; and we find sacrifice instituted 
to give continual expression to it 



i 
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The main purpose of the Book of Genesis is to show 
how this promise of eventual deliverance was renewed to 
Abraham, and again to Isaac, and again to Jacob, by a 
special covenant — " the seed of the woman " being suc- 
cessively narrowed to the seed of Abraham, then to that 
of Isaac, then to that of Jacob. 

And as the promise is repeated, it becomes more 
definite. 

Along with the renewal of the promise, each of these 
Patriarchs is drawn into closer and closer covenant and 
commimion with a mysterious Heavenly Visitor, who 
appears and speaks to him in the name of God. It is 
this Divine Person who is to be their Redeemer from 
evil (Gen. xlviii. i6). And yet it was one of their own 
seed in whom all the nations of the earth were to be 
blessed. Here was a mystery. They could not solve 
it ; but they clung in life and in death to the promise. For 
Moses makes it dear to us that, in dying, these Patriarchs 
did not cease to be in covenant with God. Abraham is 
confident, that even though Isaac die, yet in him shall all 
the nations of the world be blessed. Very strikingly does 
dying Jacob, foreseeing how the old heel-biting serpent 
would show itself in one of his sons, bethink him of the 
primeval promise, and cling to it hopefully even on his 
death-bed — " I have waited for Thy salvation, O Je- 
hovah !" He has waited, and he is still waiting; and 
even though he go into the other world, he will still be 
waiting, for the Redeemer, who is to be one day mani- 
fested in his seed, and whom he mysteriously identifies 
with the Angel whom he had learned to know, with whom 
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he had wrestled in prayer, and who had redeemed him 
from all evil (Gen. xlviiL 16, and xlix. 18). 

3. But not only is there an Angel of the Divine Pre- 
sence with whom they and their seed are in covenant, 
but with this covenant the doctrine of sacrifice comes to 
be more and more closely connected. 

In that narrative which the Church with a true in- 
stinct has ever connected with the doctrine of Chrisf s 
atonement, — ^the twenty-second chapter of Genesis, read 
on Good Friday, — ^we see how God burned into Abra- 
ham's mind the deep truth, that though redemp- 
tion was promised in Isaac, yet it must be by way of 
sacrifice. 

Abraham had believed the promise of a Redeemer, 
and had hailed with joy * the earnest of its fulfilment, — 
the germinant dawn of the " day of Christ " — ^in Isaac's 
birth. Then came the trial of the further revelation, 
that God could only redeem the life of man when man 
surrendered his life to God. Abraham was equal to the 
trial, and received back firom God the dear life that he 
had surrendered. 

Life through and beyond deaths then, was the mean- 
ing of the redemption promised; Abraham accepted 
this fiiller revelation of " the day of Christ," and " was 

glad." 

Wth eager hope he had expected the day of redemp- 
tion when Isaac was bom to him ; then came the agony 
of the process whereby God taught him how the redemp- 

^ Professor Stanley Leathes is surely right in seeing a reference to 
the "laughter" in the i^aXXu£<raTo of John viiL 56. 
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tion was to be accomplished ; and yet it issued in life 
a resurrection from the dead,* and " he was glad."* 

This is the first unfolding of the doctrine of sacrifii 
in connection with redemption : — Life through death ;- 
Man had falltn into his lower nature^ and could only ri 
into his higher by the process of dying to the lower, 

4. In the deliverance from Egypt, and in the sacrifici 
ritual of Sinai, the lesson was repeated and developed, thi 
man's life was forfeited by the fall, and could only be r 
deemed by being surrendered back to God symbolicall} 
in sacrifice. When Jehovah redeemed them from Egyp 
He claimed all their first-bom ; and the Paschal Lam 
was the prescribed acknowledgment that they owed the 
lives to God. Under the covenant of Sinai there W2 
the acknowledgment of a daily offering — the lamb < 
morning and evening sacrifice, — ^and to the maintenanc 

* Heb. xl 19. 

• The difference between the two words ^oXXtd^raro (eager, c 
cited hope) and ^d/yi; (a calmer, holier joy) is to be noted. 

' The life or soul of the animal offered symbolised the life « 
soul of the offerer. Hebrew scholars tell us that the correct re 
beringof Lev. xvIL 1 1 is as follows: — "For the soul of flesh 
in the blood : and I have given it to you upon the altar, to make 1 
atonement for your souls. For the blood it is which makes aton 
ment by means of the soul (that is in it)/' It is to be regrettc 
that our translators render ^3 by "soul** and "life" so cmm 

• • • 

ciously. Moreover, tS^H (we are told) should be translated bv mem 

V V - i 

of the soul, " For the soul " would be expressed by the preposition 7) 

as in the preceding clause of the same verse. St Augustine's con 
ment on this verse (Qu. in Lev. Ivii.) is the following — ** Ye must n< 
eat the blood, because it is the prefigurement of that more preciot 
blood which shall make atonement, the word blood being used k 
that whereof it is a sign, namely the soulJ** 
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o^ this every Isn&lite was to contribute his half-shekel or 
'' atonement money,**^ for it was a " ransom for his soul 
to Jehovah."* Thus was every Israelite educated to 
understand that his life was forfeited, and that he was 
only reprieved on condition of a daily acknowledgment 
that he was expecting a redemption ; but the Redeemer 
was the Angel of the Covenant, and the redemption was 
still in the womb of the future. Of what kind this re- 
demption was to be, was shadowed forth by an elaborate 
ritual ; every part of this ritual being fiaishioned after a 
pattern which had been shown to Moses on the mount 
(Heb. viiL 5). Hence the threefold distinction of sacri- 
fice into the sin-offering^ which was to remove* the 
defilement that excluded an Israelite from the sanctuary ; 
the burnt-offerings which was to be an act of surrendering 
his whole self to God \ the feace-offering, which was a 
sacred meal* confirming the covenant Once a year, as 
a sin-offering for the whole nation, came the great atone- 
» Exod. xMJu 16. onasn r|D3 

* Exod. zxz. 12. rrtrrp Ifi^ED *^, Xdrpa rip ifvx^ aOroO rf 
"Kvpiif. Expiation^ not ransom^ sjiould be the word. See p. 173. 

* That the verb K^^ (nasa), when used in connection with the 

T T 

sin-offerings means not to ntjfer punishment for sin, but to remove 
and cany away the sin, is shovm clearly by Lev. xvl 22, where the 
Ikfe goat is said to bear or carry the iniquities into a land not in« 
habited. So in Lev. x. 17, God says He gave the flesh of the sin- 
offering to be eaten by the priests, in order that they might so 
themselves bear away (HKb^!' from K^^^ LXX. Xva dtpiXrfre) the 
offerer^s sin. Pearson {on the Creed) defines the word to mean 

** elevation, porUtion, ablation.** (See p. 219, infra.) 

^ In the Peaoe-Offering alone was the offerer permitted to eat 

of Us sacrifice. 
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ment ; and once a year, as a renewing^ of the national 
Covenant, came the great peace-offering or eucharistic 
offering of the Passover.* In ail these sacrifices a mys- 
tical importance was attached to the treatment of the 
blood, which was not to be burnt nor eaten, but poured 
away at the foot of the altar.' And again and again Moses 
impressed upon them the reason for this, — the blood is 
the life or soul, and the life or soul is forfeit to Jehovah. 
This symbolical pouring forth of life was essential to the 
sin-offering, essential to the burnt-offering, essential to 
the peace-offering.* Without it there could be no atone- 
ment, no self-consecration, no entering into covenant 

How far all this ritual was understood at the time to 
be a foreshadowing of the redemption by the promised 
Seed of the woman, it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
say. But clearly the whole system of sacrifice was educa- 
tionaij grounding them in those doctrines of sin, and of 
man's fall, and of God's awful holiness, on which the doc- 
trine of redemption rests. And we may safely say that, 
without this education, the Apostles could never have 

^ For the classification of the Passover in this third gronp, we 
have the high authority of Outram, De sacrificiis, lib. L cap. 13,— 
'* niud forte si quseratur, quonam invictimaromgenere sacrum Paschale 
censeri debeat, ego id in genere eucharistico commod^ poni posse 
judico. Enimvero quamvis primum illud ipsi in iEgypto celebrBtnm 
sacrificium dirorp6Taiop erat, quo pestis turn JEgyptiis imminenst 
familiis Hebraeis averteretur, reliqua tamen deinceps omnia ftcta 
erant ob salutem Israelitis praestitam." 

* The word applied to the treatment of the blood in all these 
offerings is pHt (zarak) to pour out of a bowl, mistranslated 

"sprinkle.** 

> See Lev. ix., where all these offerings are described. 
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imdeEStxxxl the work of Christ When in those forty 
days diat intervened between the accomplishment of His 
work and His final departure. He ^opened their un- 
derstandings'* to receive the doctrine of His death, it 
seems to have partly been by unfolding to them this 
deeper teaching of the Books of Moses. 

5. Let us endeavour to sum it up. From long famili- 
arity we are perhaps hardly aware how largely our con- 
ception iA what Christ has done for us rests on the 
tearJiing of Moses. I do not now allude to the doctrine 
of the Fall; that confessedly we owe to Moses; butlallude 
lather to the idea of a Divine Redemption from that Fall 
Now here we owe to Moses two profound revelations : — 

(i.) That there is, in the mystery of the Di\ine Being, 
One csipable of entering into the closest relationship with 
man : One who made Himself known to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and caUed them fiiends, promising that the 
blessing idiich they thus enjoyed should one day, through 
their seed, be extended to all the nations of the earth. This 
idea of a Divine Person, of human sympathies, speaking to 
man in the name of God, is one half of Moses* teaching. 

(2.) And the other half is the doctrine of sacrifice. 
What was the Mosaic idea of sacrifice ? First, we must 
notice this most important distinction between the Mosaic 
idea of sacrifice and the idea which prevailed among the 
heathen : — the heathen idea was that sacrifice was a gift 
fix>m man to God, laying God under obligation; the 
Mosaic idea was that it was a gift fix>m God to man. 
bving man under obligation. (See Lev. x. 17 ; xvil 11.) 

Next we must seize cleariy the Mosaic idea of aUme- 
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ment The death of the victim on the altar was vicarious^ 
but in no sense penaL It never occurred to an Israelite 
that an innocent animal was \i€ai% punished in his stead 
What was laid on the head of the goat or bullock was 
not the penalty of the sin, but the sin itself. The Israel- 
ite's thought was, " There goes my sin, separated and 
removed from me, by the mercy of God." 

More than this was not disclosed. The sacrifices 
were symbols pointing onward to something in the reality 
of things, which, when it was revealed, would* be found 
to interpret, and in fact to have suggested, those symbols. 

II. THE TEACHING OF THE PSALMS AND PROPHETS. 

To the teaching of the Psalms and Prophets we 
must now proceed. The two cannot be separated 
The greatest of the Prophets summed up all his prophe- 
cies of Christ by saying that Jehovah would give them 
" the sure mercies of David " (Isa. Iv. 3). And St Paul 
saw in these words, and expected his hearers to see, 
a convincing prediction of Christ^s resurrection (Acts 
xiii. 34). Now what is the explanation of this? The 
almost hopeless difficulty of the question to all of us, 
when we first approach it, may well remind us of the 
need of searching the Scriptures before we profess to un- 
derstand their deeper teaching about the work of Christ 

We have seen that under Moses the Israelites had 
learned to rest all their hope and trust on having a 
Divine Presence tabernacled in the midst of them, and a 
Priest to make atonement for their sin. The idea of 
both conditions being fulfilled in one Person does not seem 
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to have been as yet suggested. But in David's Psalms the 
possibility of a Messiah^ in whom these two ideas should 
coal e sce, is gradually shadowed forth, and the prophet 
Isaiah gives it further definition. 

To trace this development is most instructive. 

It seetns to have b^;un thus: David, rising to a 
grander conception of his nation's destiny than any 
Israelite before him, had set his heart on providing a 
woftfaier Temple for the Divine Presence that tabernacled 
in the midst of them. But the prophet of the Lord for- 
bade it, promising, at the same time, that his wish should 
be ftdfilled by a son who should be bom of his seed. 
^ \llien thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with 
thy Sobers, I will set up thy seed after thee, which shall 
pnxreed out of thy bowels, and I will establish his king- 
dom. He shall build an house for my name, and I will 
establish the throne of his kingdom for ever. I will be 
his Father, and he shall be my Son " (2 Sam. ^iL 1 2, 13). 

David, as humble as he was holy, accepted the pro- 
mise as fulfilling all his heart's desire. And a whole 
series of Psalms show how continually he pondered over 
the promise, and unfolded the brief terms of the prophecy 
more and more, as the Holy Spirit enabled him. For 
there was much of mystery involved in it, as he at once 
saw : — "^ Then went King David in, and sat before the 
Lord ; and he said, Wlio am I, O Lord God, and what 
is my house, that Thou hast brought me hitherto ? And 
this was yet a small thing in Thy sight, O God ; but Thou 
hast spoken also of thy servant's house for a great while 
to come. And is this the manner of man, O Lord God?" 
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** I will be his Father, and he shall be my Son : " — the 
Son of David, and the Son of God! The thought 
reappears in his Psalms, — " The Lord hath said unto me, 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee " (il 7). 
" He shall cry imto me, Thou art my Father.** " I will 
make him my first-bom, higher than the kings of the 
earth" (Ixxxix. 26, 27). Then again the promise of 
demal duration made a deep impression on his mind : 
^' His seed will I make to endure for ever, and his throne 
as the days of heaven'* (Ixxxix. 29). Solomon is bom 
to him, but Solomon cannot fulfil these conditions; 
he can only prefigure the greater Son. The greater Son 
must be Divine ; and as Divine he hymns His glory : 
" Thou art fairer than the children of men ; grace is 
poured into thy lips ; therefore God hath blessed thee 
for ever. Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, 
with thy glory and thy majesty. Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever : the sceptre of thy kingdom is a right 
sceptre " (xlv. 2, 3, 6 ; compare Heb. i 8), 

Then, with this idea of His divine royalty, there 
mingled also the idea that He would be a Priest for 
ever; and yet not of the Levitical order, nor ofiering 
Levitical sacrifices, but of a higher order and offering 
more spiritual sacrifices, — " Thou art a Priest for ever, 
after the order of Melchizedec " (ex. 4). Speaking in 
the person of this promised Son, on whom his thou|^ts 
in the latter years of his life were ever dwelling, he says, 
" Sacrifice and offering Thou didst not desire ; mine ears 
hast Thou opened " {qualified me to be Thy servant, see 
p. 21 1, infra)] "burnt-offering and sin-offering hast Thou . 
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not required Then said I, Lo, I come ; in the roll of 
the Book (of the Covenant) it is written of me, that I 
should delight to do Thy will, O my God" (xL 6, 7, 8). 
But into this vision of his promised Son there entered 
also the bitterness of suflfering. Before the Divine Son 
should ascend His throne, He was to pass through suffer- 
ing. Most m3rsteriou8ly this truth seems to have been 
borne in upon David's consciousness by the Holy Ghost 
David himself had passed through the valley of humilia- 
tion to his throne ; and in his prophetic vision his own 
consciousness and that of his greater Son were not dis- 
tinguished. No Psalm more clearly speaks of the 
promised Son than the eighty-ninth, — " His seed shall 
endure for ever, and His throne as the sun before me ; " 
and yet in the very next verse this presentiment of fearful 
suffering passes across his vision, — " But Thou hast cast 
off and abhorred; Thou hast been wroth with Thine 
anointed (Thy Messiah); Thou hast made void the 
covenant of Thy servant ; Thou hast profaned His crown 
by casting it to the ground. . . . Lord, where are 
Thy former loving-kindnesses which Thou swarest unto 
David in Thy truth ? " (Ps. brodx 38-49.) 

Now on this verse we must pause a moment It 
contains two words which are taken up and repeated by 
Isaiah in the great prophecy referred to at the opening of 
this section. The Loving-kindnesses which Thou swarest 
in Thy Truth (in Thy Amen) are the " Sure Mercies " 
-"the Amen Loving-kindnesses * — of which Isaiah speaks. 

^ The word for ture in the Hebrew is the passive participle of )t3M 
(ftiraii) to oonfirm ; whence " Amen." 
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And the word for loving-kindnesses^ in the 49th verse, is 
the same as the word used for Thy Holy One* in the 19th 
verse of this same Psalm. The loving-kindness was in &ct 
the giving of this promised Holy One. What then meant 
this vision of suffering? Would the " Amen** of God's 
promise fail ? No ! the 1 6th Psalm supplies the answer — 
" God would not suffer His Holy One* to see corruption.'' 
The Holy One was to descend into Hades, but only to 
rise again and fulfil the Divine Word, and reign glori- 
ously and for ever on the throne of David. Thus St 
Paul and thus Isaiah imderstood the promise to David 
There was folded up in it a prophecy of a Resurrection 
from Death of this Son of David. 

But why the death? We fail to discover in the 
Psalms any indication that the reason for the death was 
revealed to David. But in the latter portion of Isaiah's 
prophecies we find it 

Taking up, as we have seen, the promise of the Holy 
One made to David, the prophet recognises Him in the 
" Servant of Jehovah " whom he saw in his own vision. 
All through these latter chapters this Servant of Jehovah 
keeps reappearing ; and the sufferings of this Holy One, 
which had found such mysterious utterance in David's 
Psalms, begin to be explained. 

Not only is this Servant of Jehovah to be one who 
will " feed His flock like a shepherd, gather the Iambs 
with his arm, carry them in His bosom, and gently lead 
those that are with young" (xL 1 1) : — ^not only is He to 

' The same «'ord again. 
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be one who '^ shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause His 
voice to be heard in the street;" one who shall not 
break "the bruised reed," nor quench "the smoking 
flax" (xlii): but in that chapter, which has contributed more 
perhaps than any other single chapter of the Bible to the 
theology of the Atonement, the contrast between the ex- 
ceeding sorrow and the exceeding majesty of the Messiah 
is set forth with a vividness that fills the reader with awe. 
For what is there revealed ? A Divine Person whose 
existence, when the prophet wrote, lay deep in the bosom 
of God, of such majesty that, when He should appear, 
kings should be dumb before Him (lii 15), "exalted, 
extolled, and very high," and yet so capable of entering 
into fellowship with human sin and all its consequences, 
tbat none would believe the prophet^s report of Him, 
none would believe that He was the Arm of the Lord. 
He would be " despised and rejected of men ; a man of 
soirows, and acquainted with grief." His mission would 
be to bear our griefs, and carry our sorrows ; and yet, so 
utterly would He be misjudged, that men would esteem 
Him stricken, judicially smitten of God. His sufferings 
would be an offence and cause of rejection ; and yet 
His sufferings would be " the discipline of our peace," 
(learning obedience by the things that He suffered * ) ; 
and by those sufferings He would heal us of our sin. 
Yes, He is the great Sin-bearer; — the fulfilment of 

^ This verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews (v. 8) is the best 
commentary on the phrase which the LXX. and the Vulgate translate 
the "discipline of our peace." ID^O (musar) is used sometimes for 
iostmction, and sometimes for the chastisement that enforces in- 
struction. 
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all those sacrificial types. It is "God so loving the 
world," that in the person of His Son He bears and 
takes away the sin of the world ! He is the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world; Himself 
dying the death of a sinner. He is an Intercessor for 
evil-doers, even while He is reckoned one of them. 

But again we mark the deep theology of these con- 
trasts : The despised root grows up to a rich harvest^ of 
seed ; the travail of His soul obtains the fulness of re- 
compense; it is through death that He "divides the 
spoil with the strong," — enters " the strong man's house, 
and spoils his goods ;" and by knowledge of Him shall 
many be justified. 

We do well to read this passage, as the Church has ever 
read it in her Good Friday service, in silent awe. * It is 
absolutely impossible to explain it away by help of the cir- 
cumstances of the prophet's age, or of any age previous to 
the Christian era. It is and can only be a vision of the 
Messiah's passion. If any seek further explanation, St 
Philip and St. Peter must supply it St Philip was asked 
the very question : " Of whom was the prophet speaking ? 
of Himself, or of some other?" Philip answered by 
preaching yjfj/^j from this text St Peter (whose second 
chapter shows how deeply impressed this passage was on 
his memory) answers in his first chapter the further 
deeply interesting question, " How far was the prophet 
conscious that he was speaking of Christ?" and he 
answers : " The Spirit of Christ, which was in Isaiah, 
was testifying beforehand the sufferings that must befel. 
Him, and the glories that should follow: but not for 
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himself, but for the Christian Church, who should after- 
wards read it, was the revelation made." 

For our present purpose the important points are the 
following : — 

1. The context of the chapter makes it plain that the 
" Servant of Jehovah " of this chapter is to be identified 
with the " Servant of Jehovah " and Anointed One, spoken 
of so continually in this latter portion of Isaiah, given 
for a light to the (Jentiles, and a salvation unto the end of 
the earth ; connected, therefore, by an unbroken chain 
of Messianic promise with the seed of Isaac in whom all 
the nations of the earth should be blessed. 

2. His sufferings are clearly the sufferings of a his- 
toric Person — ^the sufferings of one who is persecuted even 
to death because of his righteousness. And yet they 
are spoken of, with marked iteration, in the language of 
the sacrificial ritual His blood is to sprinkle many 
nations : He is a I^mb brought to slaughter ; He is a 
sin-bearer : His blood, or rather the soul that is in the 
blood, is to be poured out unto death, and to make a tres- 
pass-offering (the asham DK^'K of Leviticus) which should 
discharge the guilt of many. 

3. These sufferings are to issue in His exaltation, — 
" He shall be exalted, and eirtolled, and be very high." 
" He shall see His seed, and prolong His days " (so clearly 
is resurrection from death implied), " and the pleasure of 
the Lord shall prosper in His hand." 

Thus in this wonderful passage the three grand reve- 
lations of previous Scriptures are brought together, and 
shown to be fulfilled in One Person : — (i) He is the Angel 

M 
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of Covenant ; (2) He is the Priest who makes atone- 
ment ; and Himself the Sin-bearer (3) He is the Son of 
David, suffering, and yet living and reigning for evermore. 

But in what sense is it meant that the Messiah was 
to be a Sin-bearer f In the lower sense the prophecy 
points to His intense sympathy^ on which the Epistle to 
the Hebrews insists. As a wife feels the sin of her 
husband, the mother of her son, as St Paul felt the sins 
of his converts,* so the Messiah, — " in all their affictions 
He was afflicted." But it means much more. Christ 
bore the sin^ because He bore the sinner* in His Persoa 
He incorporated or recapitulated \ki^ sinful race in His sin- 
less Person, and so "was made sin," in St Paul's phrase. 

That this is the meaning appears, indeed, from 
Isaiah's own words. For (i) Isaiah guards us from sup- 
posing that the Messiah was "stricken or smitten of 
God " (which the theory of substitution seems to require); 
(2) He is careful not to say that "with His stripes" wt 
are saved from stripes (as the substitution theory would 
have it) ; but "with His stripes we are healed ;^^ His suf- 
ferings being not penal but remedial \ (3) Isaiah seems to 
be understood by St. Matthew (viil 7) to mean that Christ 
bore our diseases {ver. 4) in the same sense in which He 
bore our sins (ver. 12), the same word, Kb3 being used 
in both places ; and plainly Christ bore not our diseases 
as our substitute. He so identified Himself with us that 
He bore our sins as though they were His own. This 
seems to be Isaiah's meaning. 

^ 2 Cor. xi. 29. * rob% vdvrai ^/ios ^/>e<l — ^Ath. d5f Ike, e, Ar* 
viiL * * Nos omnes portabat, qui et peccata portabat " — Cjrp. Ep. 63* 
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CHAPTER 11. 
W^t SotenoIosB of tfie Xeto STestament 

III. THE TEACHING OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

T^O the historical manifestation of the Messiah we 
now come. We find it in the four Gospels. 
And first we have to remark that their narrative con- 
tains indications that the whole Jewish people were at that 
time expecting His manifestation ; and further, that the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah had largely helped to shape 
their conception of His character. They had apparentiy, 
since that propheqr was uttered, come to connect Him 
with the thought of sacrifice and atonement for sin. 
The exclamation of the Baptist — " Behold the Lamb of 
God ! " was clearly intended to be a pointing out of the 
Messiah to his disciples; and implies, therefore, that 
this was one of the many expressions by which the Jews 
had come to designate Him whom they expected. This 
must have been due to the deep impression made on the 
national mind by Isaiah's prophecy.* We have a further 
indication that this was so in the words of Zacharias, 

^ The Targums written before the Christian era interpret Isa. 
liil of Messiah. See Lyall's Propadia Prophetica^ and Hengsten- 
berg's ChriUology of Old Testament, Appendix 4. 
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who connects the salvation to be accomplished by the 
Messiah with the sacrificial idea of remission of sins (Luke 
1. 77) ; and by the words of Simeon, who, with the Holy 
Child in his arms, spoke of suffering and persecution. 
Again we find St Matthew forcibly reminded of the 
fifty-third of Isaiah, when he beheld Jesus entering into 
such close fellowship with human suffering : " He healed 
the sick," that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Esaias (in this chapter), " Himself took our infirmities 
and bare our sicknesses" (viii. 17). And $Lgain in Jesus' 
unwillingness to be known he recognises at once Isaiah's 
portraiture : " Behold My Servant whom I have chosen ; 
My beloved in whom My soul is well pleased. . . . 
He shall not strive nor cry ; neither shall any man hear 
His voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall He not 
break, and smoking flax shall He not quench, till He send 
forth judgment unto victory" (xii. 17-21). 

And how entirely the whole impression left on the 
mind by the Gospel narrative is that of a perfectly holy 
sufferer, fulfilling with almost startling exactness the image 
that rose before Isaiah's mind ! 

He moved among men as one conscious that He 
was their Lord and Master, that He was bom to be a 
King, that He was the Son of David of whose kingdom 
there was to be no end ; but conscious also that He could 
only ascend His throne and be glorified by passing 
through suffering and death. The temptation suggested 
by the Evil One in the wilderness, and again by Simon 
Peter's ill-advised protest, was that He should ascend 
His throne without the suffering; but He repelled it 
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[e had a baptism of suffering to be baptized with, and 
11 that was accomplished, He must confine Himself 
* straiten ") Himself thereto (Luke xii. 5 o). It was entirely 
>nsistent with this view of His mission that He should 
)eak little of the profound purpose of His death. But 
om time to time He used expressions of the deepest sig- 
[ficance concerning it Let us carefully consider them. 
At the very outset of the ministry we have the con- 
^rsation with Nicodemus, revealing the great truth that 
hrist had come to offer regeneration to mankind ; and 
lat in order to this regeneration His death was necessary : 
-" As Moses lifted up the serpent * in the wilderness, 
iren so must the Son of Man be lifted upP (Three times * 
or Lord used this phrase — "lifted up" — and the Evangel- 
ifs comment is, " This said He, signifying what death 
le should die.") And our Lord indicates to Nicode- 
lus how His death would regenerate man : the believer 
rould have a new vital principle, a divine life, infused 
Qto him : and that it might thus enter into man, it must 
irst be poiured forth by Christ And this great gift to 
nan is the Father's gift — ^it is all-important to observe 
this — " For God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but should have this eternal life (im- 
parted to him)." 

This thought is continually reappearing in our Lord's 

^The symbol seems to point out that Christ would die "in the 
lilceness of sinful flesh." See St Augustine's comment on Rom. viii. 
3> Teferred to infra, page 189. 

* John iiL 14 ; viiL 28 ; xii. 32. 
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discourses as related by St John, — that for this infusion 
of divine life which was to regenerate man, His death was 
necessary, and that it was His Father's gift to mankind: — 
" My Father giveth you the true bread from Heaven. For 
the bread of God is He which cometh down from Heaven, 
and givdh life unto the worldP '' I am that bread of 
life." " I am the living bread which came down from 
Heaven : if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever : and the bread that I will give is My flesh, which I 
will give for the life of the world." When the Jews 
murmured, thinking He spoke of giving His flesh there 
and then to them. He added words, which to a Jew 
would necessarily carry the meaning that His death must 
first take place ; for He explained that He meant His 
flesh and blood in a state of separation, that is, after 
death. " Verily I say unto you. Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye have no life 
in you " (ye cannot be regenerated). 

The sacrificial allusion would have been plain to 
them but for that addition about drinking His blood In 
all sacrifices the drinking of the blood was forbidden (A 
pain of death. 

To this paradox we must presently return ; but first 
let us consider two other pregnant utterances of our Lord 
respecting His approaching death. 

Not many months before it. He was speaking of 
Himself (in Isaiah's phrase) as " the Good Shepherd* 
But a further thought was added : — "The Good Shepherd 
giveth His life for the sheep." We ask haw f and wkjft 
The h4ntf is declared to us in the same passage : — in coo- 
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flict with "the wolf" (John x. 1-18). And that He 
viewed His agony as a conflict with the Evil One is 
plainly revealed, as we shall see. 

But why should the Good Shepherd lay down His 
life? He tells us, " This commandment have I received 
fix>m the Father." It was an act of crowning obedience. 
And it was voluntarily rendered. " Therefore doth my 
Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it 
down of mysel£ I have power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it again. This commandment have I re- 
ceived of my Father." 

But do we ask further, " Why this commandment ? " 

One profound reason has been already revealed to 
us : — there was a mysterious necessity that His human 
life (-vj/u^^) should be poured forth in order that it might 
pass into man and r^enerate him. This life of Christ 
was God's gift to man, and it involved the death of Christ 
as the essential condition of its communication. 

And now we are in the right point of view from 

which to consider an all-important word spoken by Christ 

respecting His death the week before His Passion. We 

have it in St Matthew (xx. 28), and in SL Mark (x. 45). 

Christ had been again announcing to His Aposties His aj>- 

pioaching death, with all its fearftil details ; the judgment, 

Ae delivery to the Romans, the mocking, the scourging, 

the crucifixion, to be followed by resurrection. And the 

dodritu of this death is summed up in one word a few 

moments later : — ^ The Son of ^lan came .... togiir 

His life (^l^JS*) tf ransom for many!* 
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This one word of Christ may be called the text of all 
that has ever been said about the virtue of Chrisf s death 
by preachers of the Cross inspired or uninspired. It is 
most important to consider carefully what meaning it 
bore as originally used by Christ And here it is perhaps 
to be regretted that the question has been somewhat pre- 
judged by the use of the Vulgate word ^^redemptionem" and 
the English ^^ ransom'* The popular notion of a ransom 
is a price paid to redeem a captive or bondsman. And 
whenever the word is used, it seems to involve neces- 
sarily the idea of the price being paid to him from whom 
the captive is delivered. Dominated by this idea of 
ransom, divines, from Origen downwards, have been ever 
asking " To whom was mankind's ransom paid ? " And 
the whole subject of the Atonement has been almost 
hopelessly complicated by this idea of its being a trans- 
action between two parties, one giving and the other 
receiving a compensation or ransom. It has been roughly 
stated,* that for a thousand years (down to Anselm's time) 
the Church taught that Christ paid, and the Evil One 
received, the ransom ; and that, since then, the Church 
has been divided between the Anselmic notion of a trans- 
action whereby the mercy gave satisfaction to the justice 
of God, and the Calvinistic idea of a transaction whereby 
the Son appeased His offended Father. A healthy con- 
science recoils from all three ideas. *su r?; uj3^««ff — • 
out upon the insulting thought ! — *is Gregory Nazianzen's 
protest against the first ; the second is artificial and scho- 

1 Oxenham's Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement^ p. 167. The 
statement must be received with qualilicatioii. 
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istic ; the third shocks us. None of the three is to be 
>und in Scripture. They all rest on a determination to 
ress into the Greek word used by Christ all that is in- 
olved by the words redemptio and ransom, ^\^lereas a 
aiefiii study of the language of Scripture shows that the 
'ords Xvr^y and ransom are by no means equivalent 

Let us carefully examine this word Xurpoy. 

£«tymologically the word Xur|ov means something that 
Rosens what is bound. 

But, as a man may be bound in two senses — civilly^ as 
slave or captive, religiously y as a sinner by his sin, — so 
ae word XiV^r comes to have two senses — z. civil and a 
tUgiaus sense. 

In its civil sense, >.*>^op means compensation given as 
ie price of liberation. It is so used in Lev. xxv. 25-30, 
^r the price paid to redeem the property or person of an 
isolvent debtor ; the Hebrew word for Xirpof in this sense 

idng »v*9 (g^^l^) ^™ ^ (S*'^) to redeem from panm. 

In its religious sense, X-^foy means an oblation to 
jod, or the money-value of such oblation (a cUodand as 
t were), to redeem, or atone for, a life forfeited to God. 
rhe oblation usually took the form of the sacrifice of the 
ife of an animal, by way of acknowledgment that the life of 
&e offerer was really forfeited, and that all life is God's gift 

The Xwr^ in this case was expressed in Hebrew by 

the word ^23 (copher), a distinctly religious word, carn-- 
ing with it the idea of atonement ; and containing ob- 
viously no nqtion of compensation to any one; but 
lather that of satisfadian of the Diviru law. We will 
caU this the r^]^:b^»y or sacrificial sense of the woid "iSn^ 
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To take one of the lower instances of its use : — 
When an ox, known to be vicious, gored any one to 
death, the proprietor's life, as well as that of the ox, was 
forfeit; but the proprietor's life might be redeemed 
('*7? P<^^) by payment of a Xur^ov, the Xur^ov being a 
*^?3 ccpher or oblation to God by way of atonement* 

But let us take a higher instance. On the Passover 
night the first-bom of Israel were redeemed {padah, 
Exod. xiii. 13, 15) from the destroying angel by the blood 
of the lamb. This blood or life of the lamb was their 
XxiT^ov, Need it be said that it never entered the mind 
of an Israelite that it was given by way of compensation 
to the Destroying Angel ? His only thought was that 
God required it as an acknowledgment that they owed 
their deliverance entirely to His grace, and that their 
lives henceforth belonged to Him.* And in after years 
provision was made for the continuance of the acknow- 
ledgment by the consecration of the tribe of Levi 

^ It seems to me clear that, in Exod. xxi. 30, the C^^^r levied went 
not to the relatives, but to the Sanctuary. It is true that in verse 32, 
in the case of a slave being gored, compensation is made to the 
master, but the word Copher is not there used ; nor was the life of 
the ox's owner forfeit to God in this case. 

* We have an excellent instance of the use of padah redemption 
with copher for the \<npov in the forty-ninth Psalm. — "None of them 
can by any means redeem {padah) his brother, nor give to God a 

ransom (copher) for him But God will redeem {padah) 

my soul from the power of the grave ; for He shall receive me." 

And for the word Copher, see that remarkable passage (to which 
. Bishop Butler — Anal. ii. v. 6 — calls special attention) where Eliha 
speaks of the " Angel of Jehovah " visiting the suffering saint on 
his deathbed, and regenerating him, saying, ** I have found an atone- 
ment " (Job xxxiii. 24). 
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Moreover, the whole people acknowledged that they were 
a redeemed people by the half-shekel pa3nnent, whereby the 
sanctuary service, with its morning and evening sacrifice 
of a Iamb, was maintained. We have the full accoimt 
of this in the thirtieth chapter of Exodus. 

We there find the half-shekel called copher^ or Xdr^f, 
" an ofiering to the Lord,** " atonement money," " a ran- 
som for the soul " (Exod. xxx. 1 2-1 6.)* And in the twelfth 
verse we find that this continual confession that their 
lives belonged to Jehovah saved them from any plague. 

Very much to the point is the note on this institution 
of the Sanctuary-tax in the "Speaker's Commentary." 
Mr. Clark there observes: — "This payment is brought 
into its highest relation in being here accounted a spirit- 
ual obligation laid on each individual, a tribute expressly 
exacted by Jehovah. Every man of Israel who would 

^ Professor Plumptre tells us (on the authority of Jost's Ge- 
sckkhte des Judtnthums^ i. 218) that not long before the time of the 
incident related in Matt xvii. 24, there had been a great controversy 
between the Pharisees and Sadducees whether this tax, or sanctuary- 
rate, ought to be compulsory or not ; and that the Pharisees made 
it compulsory, and kept the anniversary of their triumph. This 
throws light on the demand for pa3rment of this tax (or redemption- 
money) made upon our Lord, and on the deep meaning of His reply 
that "the children of the kingdom" ought to be free, — for was not 
He their all-sufficient \&rpopl It is worth noticing that on that 
occasion Christ used the same preposition ivrl ifioO Kcd aov, that He 
uses here with X&rpoif, — dvrl iroXkCip. This preposition, therefore, in 
the phrase XOrpov dwrl xoXXwy does not imply substitutum, but has 
the same meaning that it has in that other ^zssojg^— payment on 
behalf of. Nor is the Hebrew preposition which expresses substitu- 
tion ever used with Caphar^ the preposition after 1S3 is always «)y 
or *ip3 (see Goidlestone's Synonyms of O, 71, p. 214). 
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escape a curse (verse 12) had in this way to make a 
practical acknowledgment that he had a share in the 
Sanctuary, on the occasion of his being recognised as one 
of the covenanted people (verse 16)." 

We have now perhaps sufficiently explained the two 
possible meanings of the word X^r|ov, one civile the other 
sacrificial. 

Can there be any doubt whatever in which of the 
two senses Christ used the word, when He said that 
He "gave His life a ransom, 'kdr^oy^ for many"? Do 
not the very time (the Passover season), and the evident 
reference to one or other of those great prophecies (Isa. 
liiL or Dan. ix.) make it clear that He used it in the 
sacrificial sense, — X^r^ov in the sense of expiation, the 
all-sufficing copher whereby, not Israel only, but a whole 
world, was to be redeemed 1 * 

If further proof were needed, St Peter supplies it (in 
I Pet. i. 18, 19). For using the word iXur^w^jjre, and 
bearing in mind apparently its two meanings, he there 
negatives the first, the civile meaning, and affirms the 
second, the sacrificial meaning, with direct reference to 
the Paschal Lamb. 

And if this be so, then we must at once dismiss firom 
our minds all idea of compensation or satisfaction of a debt 

^ Outram (perhaps the greatest authority I can quote on such a 
subject) is clearly of this opinion : — ** Nemo dubitat quin quod Isaias 
olim dixerat, Messise animam pro D^^^, hoc est, pro victimi piacu- 
lari positum iri (Is. liiL 10), idem hoc in loco dixerit Christus; 
quod et e6 minus dubitandum, quia victima quoque piacularis a 
Judseis 1D3, hoc est, \<npov^ seu dprCKvrpop did solet, victimseqne 
anima sive vita vice sontis ipsius animse dan." — De Sacr,, IL 6, § 4. 
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Our Lord's meaning is now clear : — ^** The Son of man 
pveth His life as a CopheTy or expiation, for many." 

For reasons l3ring deep down in the nature of things, 
mankind could not be redeemed without such expiation. 
Therefore God required it ; and, in His exceeding love 
for man, gave His Son to make it It was the cup of 
suffering of which Christ had spoken six verses before, 
and of which He spoke again in Gethsemane, as a cup 
which His Father had given Him to drink. It was the 
Aiham of which Isaiah spoke in his fifty-third chapter. 
It was paid — not for one moment to the Evil One as 
compensation, nor yet to God as satis&ction of a debt — 
hut to God in the true spirit of sacrifice^ as an acknow- 
ledgment that the life of all mankind, summed up, as 
it were (recapitulated is the patristic word) in the life of 
the Second Adam, was forfeited to God. Until this 
acknowledgment was made, the higher life we had lost in 
the First Adam could not be restored to us by the Second. 
We may sum up this long digression on the word 
^<^^, by sajring that it means expiatiofiy not ransom. 

How Christ in dying restored us to our higher life, 
^ must now inquire. And in order to this, with all 
reverence, let us listen to our Lord yet ftuther unfolding 
the deep-lying reasons why the pouring fordi of His life- 
l>lood was necessary, in the innermost circle of His dis- 
ciples, on the nig^t preceding His Passioa How did He 
in that upper chamber show forth to them the profound 
efficacy of His Death? (Matt xxvL 26 ; Mark xiv. 22). 

He bfoke bread, calling it His Body, and bade 
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them eat it So far it might seem that Christ was merely 
speaking of His Death in the language of Jewish sacri- 
fice, for the Lamb was even so eaten after it was slain. 

But in what followed Christ went beyond the analogy 
of those sacrifices ; and so virtually declared that there 
was a mysterious efficacy in His Death that had no couDr 
teipart in those sacrificial rites. 

The blood in those sacrificial rites was to be poured 
away at the base of the altar. To drink it was forbiddoi 
on pain of death.' 

Of Christ's blood the command is " Drink ye all of 
it," outwardly in symbol, inwardly in very deed. 

Let us contrast the old and new commandment 

The old commandment was: — "Whosoever eateth 
any manner of blood, I will even set my face against 
that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him ofi" from 
among the people. For the soul of the flesh is in the 
blood ; and I have given it to you upon the altar to 
make an atonement for your souls" (Lev. xvii lo, ii). 

The new command was : — Drink ye all of it ; ^ 
this is my blood of the New Covenant, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins." 

Eating blood is forbidden in the first case for the 
very reason for which it is commanded in the second 
For what is the reason ? " The soul is in the blood" 
" For the blood it is whidi makes atonement by means 
of the souL" ' 

But how could the blood of bulls or goats make 
atonement for man ? The Epistle to the Hebrews (x. 4)* 
1 Lev. viL 27. ' See Note on p. 15a 
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plainly declares that it could not What then is the 
meaning of this verse in Leviticus ? St Augustine surely 
is right in his interpretation: — "Ye must not eat the 
blood, because it is the prefigurement of that more 
precious blood which shall make atonement by means of 
the soul therein signified." * 

Thus the two passages are reconciled. The blood of 
that animal must not be eaten because it is valueless 

I 

except as a symbol The blood of Christ is to be 
drunk, — or rather the soul which Jesus "poured out 
unto death *' is to be infused into us, — ^because it is the 
real thing symbolised, and is of life-giving efficacy." 

And who shall say that in the mysteries of the spirit- 
ual world there may not have been a necessity that the 
life of Christ, the vital principle of Christ's human natiu*e, 
should be surrendered in death before it could pass into 
us ? At any rate the words of Christ in the sixth of St 
John, and His symbolic act of breaking the bread and 
pouring forth the wine, in order that they might eat the 
one and drink the other, seem to suggest it. 

But we have not exhausted die teaching of our Lord's 
words — Drink ye all of it ; for this is my Blood of the 
New Testament for the remission of sins, 

"A covenant for remission of sins" is here our 
Lord's phrase for the redemption He was accomplish- 
ing — a lifting of man into a new relation to God, one of 

^ Quest, in Lev. Ivii. "Tanqnam anima pro animi exoret;" 
soul atoning for soul. In the blood of the beast there was no soul 
that could be spiritual food, therefore it must not be eaten. 

* See note on p. 234, infra. 
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favour and forgiveness. Does any ask, Why should the 
blood-shedding and death of Christ be necessary in 
order that God should forgive ? Why should not God 
forgive by a word ? 

If sin were a debt merely, it might be cancelled by a 
word, and the debtor taken at once into favour. 

But if sin be also a disease and a corruption, will 
the word " I forgive you " heal it ? and can God take the 
diseased and corrupt nature into favour, with no security 
for its being healed ? 

" Nay, but might not God by a word have healed the 
corruption ? " Yes, by superseding, and in fact, destroy- 
ing man's freedom of will. But it was the offering of a 
free heart that God desired in redeemed man; and 
therefore God would not adopt a process of redemption 
that would compromise man's free will. 

How then alone could it be done ? Christ's words 
supply the answer, " By a Covenant ^^ — God of His free 
grace undertaking to receive into favour, and man of 
His free will undertaking to die unto the corrupt nature. 

But did God wait for mankind to fulfil their condition 
first ? 

No ; He accepted Christ as our surety in the covenant,* 
as mankind's sponsor.' Christ as the &§x'^'yog of our salva- 
tion fulfilled the condition, pledging mankind to follow, 

^ The iyyvoi ttjs diaS'^KTjs of Heb. vii. 22. 

^ I borrow this word from our old divine Dr. John Owen, quoted 
in Pole's Synopsis on Heb. v. 7. Hezekiah's prayer was, " O Lord, 
undertake for me I " (Is. xxxviii. 14), which the Vulgate translates 
"Responde pro me." Compare the use of the same word {^ 
ippa^iiVf arrha) in Job xvii. 3; Prov. xi. 15 ; xx. 16. 
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and enabling them to do so at the same time, as we have 
seen. While (above all else) He rendered to God an 
obedience — even "unto death" — so perfect, that it 
more than covered the disobedience of the race which 
He represented. Without this antecedent atonement no 
^ew Covenant for the remission of sins would have been 
possible. 

Thus His Death was necessary to the ratification of 
the covenant : and in virtue of the covenant so ratified 
by Christ as our sponsor, we are taken into God's 
fevour. This surely is the true and catholic doctrine of 
^tisfaction. It may be stated briefly thus in the words 
of Athanasius : * — 

God's law of holiness required that there should be 
a death unto sin (Gen. iL 1 7), ere there could be a re- 
storation to favour. 

This law was fulfilled by the sacrifice of Christ, inas- 
nauch as all died in Him, and in Him took a new begin- 
ning of life. 

Thus man was saved while the supreme consistency 
of God's holiness was safeguarded. 

And thus, in those few words of Christ in the upper 
chamber, we find two deep reasons why His Death was 
necessary : — 

(i.) That the law which made the death of the old 

^**Cn fUv irdvTdav diroSavSm-ufP ip a&rifi^ iX^drj 6 kotA ttjs <f>0opds 
Tw ijf$p{i)T(ay v6fios, &T€ 5^ TrXrfpojdelaijs ttjs i^ovffias iv ry KvptaKt^ 
^^tULTi.^^ ** T^ 7ip Tov ISiov adj/xaros dvalq. Koi riXos iiridrjKe ry 
Kfiff ^fiSii vSfUfi, Kol i.pxhv fw^J Tliuv iKalvicrcv.^^ " avrov ydp ^y xdXip 
*oi t6 iftBaprbp els ii4>9(xp<rlav iveyKclVf koI rb inrkp irdpTurp effKoyov 
i-toaiaatu xp6f t6p Uaripa. " De /near, 7-10. See App. pp. 286, 288, 

N 
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Adam a condition of a new Covenant of forgiveness 
might be satisfied ; 

(2.) That His life might pass into ns, and so enable 
us to fulfil our part in that Covenant 

But a yet third reason why His Death was necessary 
seems to be suggested by the one remaining utterance of 
that same evening which remains to be considered. 

Leaving the upper chamber where He had been 
instituting the Eucharist, and going forth into the moon- 
light to Gethsemane, what was the deep thought that 
filled the Redeemer's mind, and which He spoke 
aloud ? — " The Prince of the world cometh, and in Me 
hath nothing. But that the world may know that I love 
the Father ; and as the Father gave Me commandment, 
even so I do " (John xiv. 30). 

Our Lord, then, viewed His agony and Passion as a 
coming of the Evil One. And if a coming, then neces- 
sarily a coming for conflict^ for final conflict For oru 
conflict there had been already at the commencement 
of His ministry, after which we were told that "the 
Devil left Him for a seasonP The Evil One is now re- 
turning for the conclusive conflict, and the Saviour knows 
it " The Prince of the world " is approaching. The 
conflict has not yet begun. Therefore the exceeding 
calmness of the Prayer as He went forth to the Kedron 
(John icvii.) The Good Shepherd is yet for a few 
moments alone with His sheep, who know Him and 
follow Him; and for them in the moonlight He lifts 
His eyes to Heaven, and prays in tranquillity of spirit 
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But " the wolf Cometh," and He knows it And in the 
leep shades of that garden the great trial or temptation 
s to commence. The consciousness of His being on 
ffis trial is implied in His words, " Pray that ye enter 
lot into temptation : " He must enter into it 

Another moment, and it is upon Him. He is in 
he agony. The very word agony means conflict and 
itniggle. The fearful account of it indicates intense 
ipiritual effort called forth by something — ^by some one — 
sternal to Him. Else why so tranquil one moment, 
ind so agonised the next ? But we are left in no doubt : 
HIT Lord's own words — so calm again — so suddenly calm 
igain, when for the moment it is over — reveal to us its 
lature : — " This is your hour and the Power of darkness " 
luke xxiL 53). It was with " the Power of darkness " — 
wth him who in this dark hour had power " to bruise His 
^^ — that He had been struggling, and was yet again to 
*mggle (it may be) on the cross. AVhat the mysterious 
necessity for that personal conflict was, we cannot know, 
^ir Lord's use of the word " temptation " suggests the 
^ that this conflict, like that in the wilderness, was of 
he nature of a temptation. But we know that when the 
5on of God came into the world. He placed Himself 
^thin the precincts of that dominion which our sin 
^ given Satan. We know, too, that there was in His 
^^camation an emptying of Himself of much of His 
Kvine Power, — a x£vfti(r/j ; we know that the Divine Power 
"^hereby He worked His miracles was drawn from His 
father in prayer, and never once in His ministry used for 
His own defences We may well believe that the strong 
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temptation, with which the Evil One in that hour of 
darkness was permitted to assail the human will of 
Christ, was a temptation to put forth His Divine Power 
to ward off Death, and ascend His throne without suflfer- 
ing. The Tempter's whisper, we may conceive, was 
"Thou shalt not surely die;" and Chrisfs reply: "Get 
thee behind me, Satan. In the volume of the Book it 
is written of Me (that I should die), and I come to do 
Thy will, O God." Thus by dying He overcame the 
temptation, and so overcame the Tempter — overcame 
him " who had the power of death ;" and death to Christ 
became the avenue to glory. 

Other and deeper issues were doubtless involved in 
this conflict, which can only be revealed to us within tbe 
veil That cry of exhaustion on the cross — " My God ! 
my God ! why hast Thou forsaken Me ?" — seems to imply 
that during that last hour the mysterious conflict was 
being renewed; and that the vital strength gave way, 
and the dissolution of soul and body supervened, raAer 
from the exhaustion of this conflict, than from the mere 
pains of crucifixion. If so, additional force is given to 
those words : — ^The Good Shepherd gave His life for 
the sheep : no man took it from Him : He had power to 
lay it down, and He had power to take it again. And 
voluntarily and for our sakes, and in obedience to His 
loving Father's will, because He would not put forth 
that Divine Power which might have averted it, He 
succumbed to Death. He had counted the cost; He 
knew that to redeem man He must place His body within 
the power of him " who had the power of Death." But 
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le knew also that by so yielding to the power He could 
estroy it, — " that through death He mi^t destroy him 
!iat had the power of death, that is the Devil ; and de- 
ver them who, through fear of death, were all their 
fedme subjects of bondage" (Heb. iL 14, 15). 

Thus in this mysterious aspect of the agony, revealed 
> us by our Lord's own words, and interpreted by that 
lofound commentary in the second chapter of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, we seem to look into the very 
epth of that transcendent act of which it was the outward 
xpression, and gain sight of a third reason why it was 
ecessary. 

We must now sum up what we have gathered from 
ur Lord's own utterances respecting His death. 

From our Lord's words to Nicodemus respecting 
lie ncuf birth, and the type of the Brazen Serpent, we 
earn the healing and regenerating efficacy of His 
leath, — ^it was a life-giving death. This is further un- 
olded in the discourse of St John's sixth chapter, where 
!^hrist speaks of giving His flesh and blood for the life 
)f the world. 

From the great saying that the Son of Man came 
X) give His life (or soul) a X^r^or, or atonement-price, for 
many, we learn that His death had in it something which 
coiresponded to the Jewish idea of expiation, a dying 
onto sin, rendering it possible for us to pass out of a 
previous state of alienation into God's favour. 

Our Lord's words at the institution of the Eucharist 
combine both these aspects of His Death. In the " Take 
eat," " Drink ye all of it," we have implied the life-giving 
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efficacy of His Death. In those other words — ^ M 
Body given for you," " My Blood of the New Covenan 
which is shed for you and for many for the remission < 
sins," we discern the idea of expiation^ and its meaning 
God can only take back a free agent into favour by wa 
of covenant ; there must be a safeguard of the standard ( 
holiness ; there must be a dpng within us of the ol 
Adam ; and this was potentially effected in the Death ( 
Christ By His perfect obedience in "dying unto sin" H 
atoned for man's disobedience. Thus His bloodshec 
ding was necessary for this new covenant of forgiveness 

From our Lord's saying in John x. about the Goo 
Shepherd laying down His life for the sheep, and froi 
those words just before the agony, "The Prince ( 
the world cometh," " This is the Power of darkness/' a 
well as from other indications, we seem to learn th£ 
one element of our Lord's agony was a conflict with th 
Evil One. And this, too, we shall find confirmed b 
the subsequent commentary of the Apostles. 

More shortly we may sum up the teaching of ChrL 
respecting His death by saying that it was 

1. A crowning act of obedience, whereby the Temptc 
was overcome. — Luke iv. 13 ; xxii. 53. John x. 11, 18 
xiv. 30, 31. 

2. An atonement, rendering possible a covenant c 
forgiveness. — Matt. xxvi. 28. 

1 Without the Epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews ▼< 
should never perhaps have seen that this was the meaning folded up 
in our Lord's few words ; its further elucidation must be postponed 
until we aie examining the teaching of the Epistles. 
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3. A gift to mankind of the spirit and life that was 
in His Flesh and Blood. — ^John vL 5 1 and 63. 

Those three petitions of the Lord's own prayer in 
which we ask for deliverance from the Evil One, forgive- 
ness of our trespasses, and daily bread, seem to be a 
supplication that God will realise to each of us what 
His Son made possible for mankind. 
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CHAPTER III. 
SCfte Soteru)il0g2 of t Je i^efn SCeatament— Continued, 

IV. THE TEACHING OF ST. PAUU 

"1 71 rE now have to consider how our Lord's Apostles, 
enlightened by the Holy Ghost, seemed to regard 
the redeeming work of Christ And first we will examine 
St Paul's Epistles. 

In four of his Epistles St Paul has occasion to speak 
in set terms of the work which Christ accomplished for 
mankind in dying on the cross. In all his Epistles he 
alludes to it ; but the brief allusions of the other Epistles 
add nothing to the doctrine of the four more important 
passages. These, therefore, we will consider in detail. 
The fullest statement is in the Epistle to the Romans. 

St Paul's doctrine is strongly coloured by the feet 
that he was a convert from Pharisaism. As a Pharisee 
he had believed himself to be righteous (3/xomoc). His 
conversion opened his eyes to the fact that this was in 
reality self-rightcousncssy and that the righteousness which 
is of God and which avails before God (^/xonotftiwi 0mu*) 

1 That by ** the righteousness of God " St. Paul means the right- 
eousness which is of God, which God bestows upon us, by remitting oiir 
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s something very difTerent No amount of observances 
^a, vofMu) will justify a man if he be at heart selfish, 
jroud, and worldly (ca^xixog). We have within us a 
;ood self and a bad self (the spirit and the flesh). The 
^w has no power to redeem us from our bad self. The 
itmost it can do is to make us miserably conscious of 
»ur bad sel£ And this is the right point of view from 
finch to approach the doctrine of Christ's atonement 

It may be useful to paraphrase the passages which 
et it forth. 

iiL 23-26. All having sinned, we can only be justified 
set right with God) by means of the redemption that we 
lave in Christ 

God, in His eternal counsels, purposed that Christ 
hould be to us what the mercy-seat * was to the Jews, 
he source of all our hope of Divine favour, our trust 
)eing in His blood, that is in His sacrifice. God's purpose 
vas to exhibit thus His own righteousness, — that is, His 
mn mode of establishing a right relation between Him- 
lelf and mankind. He had overlooked trangression 
leretofore, and he would now vindicate this forbearance, 
ind show that it had been in view of the coming atone- 

dns, is dear from Romans iiL 21-24, where he explains it to mean our 
hang justified fredy by His grace. It means therefore God's method 
of justifying man, i.e, of putting him into a right relation to Himself. 
Seep. 64. 

1 It makes no real difference in the import of the passage whether 
(with Chrysostom, Theodoret, Luther, Calvin, and Grotius) we 
translate tKoffriipunf as the ** mercy-seat " on which the blood of the 
sin-offering was sprinkled, or (with the Vulgate and English version) 
as the "propitiation** which that sin-offering effected ; or the sin- 
offering itself (with Afford). 
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ment ; thus proving Himself both just and justifying— 
just in requiring atonement, and justifying all who make 
faith in Christ their principle of action. * 

In the fifth chapter the Apostle institutes a com- 
parison or rather contrast between Adam and Christ, 
showing that the benefits resulting firom Christ's work 
are co-extensive with the evils from Adam's fall A 
reign of sin and death was developed firom Adam's one 
sin; a reign of grace was developed from Christ's all- 
holy life. 

V. 6-1 1. The Apostle dwells on the exceeding love 
of God in giving His Son to die for us while we were yet 
sinners. (Thus the Father's love was the moving cause, 
not the result, of the atonement) " If, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ undertook by dying to render it pos- 
sible for God to receive us into favour, much more will 
He now save us firom again forfeiting that favour. For 
if while we were alienated firom God, we were reconcUd 
to God (made-at-one with God) through the death of His 
Son ; much more surely shall we, now that we are recon- 
ciled, be saved in His life ; that is, be kept safe in tbat 
divine life which we draw from Him." 

Then he goes on to institute a comparison between 
the reign of sin and death that dated firom Adam, and 
the reign of grace and life that dates firom Christ It is 
clearly a mistake to see in this passage any doctrine 
of imputation. He is speaking simply of a propensity 
to sin which would never have been developed in the 

^ Literally — him who is of faith in Jesus — i,t, him who is» * 
whose character is, the result of faith in Jesus. 
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race but for the sin of Adam; and of an obedience 
which, being rendered by One of the race, restores the 
race to right relations towards God (v. 1 9). 

Thus we see that in these two passages St Paul is 
speaking of the passive and of the active work of Christ 

From the third chapter we learn what His/tfjj/V<? work. 
His suffering, has accomplished for us : — it has made 
atonement (at-one-ment or reconciliation to God) possible. 
From the fifth chapter we see what the active work 
of Christ, His all-holy life, has done for us : — it has 
given us a standard towards which the Divine life which 
He infuses into us is ever raising us. 

In the next chapter (vi. i-ii) St Paul seems to point 
to the very same solution of the mystery of atone- 
ment by death which we thought we found suggested by 
Christ's words at the institution of the Eucharist (supra^ 
pp. 173-8). The whole force of the passage turns on the 
thought that in Christ's death we all died. Christ, as the 
head of the race, virtually and potentially crucified man- 
kind's worse self (the flesh, or old Adam), and so re- 
moved that which separated us from God and barred 
our restoration to favour. St Paul gives us a most helpful 
thought in saying that what Baptism is to the individual^ 
ihat Chris fs death was to the race :^ — It not only pledged 
^he race to mortification of the sinful self but also imparted 
«« inward and spiritual grcu:e enabling all who would 
appropriate it by faith to work out this mortification of the 
^nful self 

Again this sacramental grace of Christ's death was 
^ See Extract from St Augustine, p. 296, subjintm. 
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twofold : (i) // enabled God to take us into favour hy way 
of anticipation (the free gift of justification) ; and (2) // 
infused, into all who would receive it, His own divine 
life (the gift of sanctification). 

"As surely as we are united with Christ in His 
death, so surely shall we be united with Him in His re- 
surrection : knowing this, that our old self was crucified * 
with Christ, in order that the body, whereby (since the 
fall) sin has worked in us, might be rendered powerless, 
so that we should be no longer enslaved to sin. For a 
dead man is absolved from sin. And if we died with 
Christ, we believe that we shall also live with Him "(vi. 5-8). 

Thus Christ's death imparted to mankind a power of 
dying to sin, and a power of living in communion with 
God. And this its sacramental efficacy supplied that 
security without which God could not take back a falleix 
race into his favour. 

But nowhere has St Paul set forth his doctrine o: 
the redeeming work of Christ more clearly or more suc-- 
cinctly than in the third verse of the eighth chapter ; anc 
in St. Augustine's CLVth Sermon we have our bes&-^ 
commentary on it. 

There is now no condemnation hanging over th ^^ 
head of the Christian. Why not ? Because the sinfcr^J 
self has received its condemnation on the Cross of Chris"*^ 
How ? St. Paul tells us how in the third verse, which fuWj^' 

^ (rw€(rTavp(i}0rif was crucified. The tense is most important Tlr»* 
whole gist of the passage lies in the fact that it was done potentialL>^* 
once for all^ on Christ's Cross. Here and repeatedly elsewhere do<^" 
trine is obscured by the careless way in which our translatois coB" 
fuse the cun-ist and the perfect tenses. 
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and carefully translated is as follows : — " That which the 
Law could not do— its weak point being that it depended 
for its performance on our carnal nature — that God in 
Christ effected. God sending His own Son, in flesh 
like that of sinful men, and as a sin-offering/ passed 
sentence of death upon sin in that flesh which was its 
domain, that so in our regenerate nature we might fulfll 
the requirement of the Law, which in our unregenerate 
nature we could not fulfil" 

St Paul's idea, as St Augustine works it out, was 
that the Flesh of Christ, though absolutely sinless, was 
nevertheless to Him as to us the avenue of temptation 
(Heb. iv. 15). For this reason it was symbolised by the 
Brazen Serpent which Moses lifted up; and for this 
same reason — ^because herein the flesh of Christ was 
akin to our flesh — St Paul in this passage calls it a hfioiufia 
va§xhg &fia§riag, Christ's crucifixion was therefore, ac- 
cording to St Paul, the death-warrant of our sinful self, 
so redeeming our better self. 

In the remainder of this eighth chapter St Paul shows 
how, concurrently with that sentence of death against 
the sinful self, there came, streamirig forth upon us from 
that same Cross, a vital grace, enabling us individually 
(if we will receive it) to enforce in our own case that 

* The phrase re/ol &fiafyrlas is used more than fifty times in the 
3ook of Leviticus (as though written with a hyphen) for a ** sin- 
offering." The Septuagint dropped the word offerings and spoke of " a 
for-sin," St Augustine (155th Serm. § 8) says, " Peccatum vocabatur 
in Lege sacrificium pro peccato. Assidue Lex hoc commemorat : non 
semel, noniterum, sed sapissime/^r^a/a dicebantur sacrificia pro pec- 
catis. Tale peccatum erat Christ us" (referring also to 2 Cor. v. 21). 
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foregone sentence, and so realise in our measure that sano- 
tification to which Christ (as our surety) has pledged us. 

We may now proceed to the three other Epistles in 
which St Paul has occasion to speak fully of the re- 
demptive work of Christ, and in each we shall find this 
same view of the Atonement reappearing. 

2 Cor. v. 14-21. After speaking of his work as an 
Apostle, he sets forth its great motive and purpose, 
which is to make known the Atonement and how it is to 
be appropriated : — 

" Christ's love for man constraineth us, our doctrine 
being that One died on behalf of all^ therefore all diet 
(that is, died potentially in Him) : and he died on be- 
half of all, in order that they who yet live in this world 
should no longer live to themselves, but to Him who 
died and rose again in their behalf and as their surety.** 

It is important to observe that the preposition (w«*f) 
so continually used in the phrase " Christ died for us," 
here belongs to both verbs, ^^ died and rose for us,"— 
though the English translators have not so given it 
Hence it cannot have the sense of doing a thing insteai 
of another so as to relieve that other from the necessity of 
doing it. The very point of the Apostle's doctrine of 
atonement is that Christ died by way of surety that we 
would die with Him, and rose again by way of suitty 
that we should rise with Him to newness of life. And 

^ Estius* comment is : " Unus pro omnibus^ intellige, quoad 
sufficientiam pretii, non item quoad efficientiam." Jackson On thi 
Creedy ix. c 5, finds fault with this distinction. 
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t a 

It IS this suretyship or sponsorship that is expressed by the 
preposition u^e^. Two ideas are involved in it — (i) that 
Christ pledged us to do it, and (2) enabled us to do it 
And this He did at a cost of great suffering, and (as St. 
Peter says) " the just for the unjust," i,e, for the benefit 
of men who were utterly undeserving. 

In the sequel (16-21 verses) St. Paul works out this 
idea of the necessity of dying to the old self, and rising 
to newness of life, in order to reconciliation to God. 
God who, through Christ, made us originally good, pur- 
posed through Christ to renew us to goodness. " God 
^as reconciling the world to Himself in Christ, not 
^puting to them (/>. remitting to them) their trans- 
gressions, and charging us Apostles with this word of 
Reconciliation. On Christ's behalf, therefore, we are 
^bassadors, as though God were exhorting you by us : — 
^e beseech you in Christ's behalf, be reconciled to God 
('.tf. make your own the benefits of that covenant which 
Christ executed for you)." 

At this point a possible objection occurs to the 
Apostle which he must remove : — " Before the covenant 
^f reconciliation could be sealed, it was needful that the 
^hole race should die to the bad self; and this (you say) 
^t did in the person of its representative or sponsor, 
Christ But how could that be ? Christ had no bad 
^^If to die unta" St Paul meets the difficulty by re- 
^^rring to the sin-offering * of the Mosaic ritual. That 

^ That St. Augustine is right in interpreting afxaprlap here as 

sin-offering" seems clear when we remember how exactly the word 

^XTesponds with DtCldn (chattath) which is used for both sin and sift' 
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victim had done no sin, had no bad self, but God 
accepted it as a symbol of the people's bad self, which 
had need to die. And so in the case of Christ : — Christ 
knew no sin, but God made him a sin-offering for man- 
kind. As the goat symbolically^ so Christ really^ took 
upon Himself, not only human nature, but Humamty; 
and, crucifying it, passed into the heavens with the 
blood of the dead self in His hand (being Priest as well 
as Victim) to execute a covenant between God and our 
regenerate self : — " That we might thus be made right- 
eousness," i,e, restored to right relations with God. (The 
thought is the same as that of Rom. viii. 3.) 

This passage has been again and again explained by 
help of the idea of imputation — as though our sins were 
imputed to Christ, and Christ's righteousness imputed to 
us. It is a most unreal notion, and fails entirely to 
satisfy either the analogy of the sin-offering or the deep 
need of our heart. 

For as to the analogy : — ^The Jew, when he saw the 
victim on the altar bleeding and burning, never imagined 
that it was suffering the punishment he would otherwise 
have suffered. There is no trace of such an idea in the 
whole range of Jewish ritual ; and if there was no such 
idea attaching to the symbol, then we may be very sure 

offering. See the LXX. of Lev. iv. 25 and 29—" dxA r^ cSfuroi 
roO Tift &ftapTlaSy** ^* hri$'fi<r€i rijp x«/>« a^oO iirl t^ jre^oX^ r^ 
i/Mfrri/lnaTos airov.** See also Lev. vL 25, xvi. 9, and Num. vL 
14. It is discussed in St. Aug. Sermons CXXXIV., CXB-t 
and CLV., and Contra Maxim, i. 2. See Schleussner's Zexic^! 
and the interpretation of Gen. iv. 7, given pp. 146, 189, xv/ftf* 
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no such idea attaches to the reality to which the symbol 
pointed. 

And as tcf the deep need of the human heart : — ^it 
is not from the penalty of sin merely, but, oh ! fiar more, 
from the sin itself that we sigh to be delivered. 

It is a poor theology that would dilute and explain 
*way St Paul's clear strong words by any doctrine of 
imputation. It is not to be thought righteous, but to be 
righteous, that we yearn. And this is what St Paul's 
doctrine promises: — rh yoL^ /nit y^owa a/JM^iav, ufli^ 
9jttSy afJM^tav mifi<s%9y ha T^fJATg yttutfitda dixouoffvfn OfoD 

God forbid that we should soften away either the 'fsnifi^v 
or the 7? rei/xida ! Christ most really and truly took our 
lature with the doom of sin upon it ; and regenerating it 
n the sacrament of His death, made it possible for us 
JO be really and truly righteous. 

What baptism once for all is to the individual, that 
he death of the Representative Man once for all is to the 
ace. Though He had no bad self, yet He had identified 
Himself with us who had, and therefore in Him our bad 
lelf died sacramentally. His Atonement is to us not 
nerely an acquittal from penalty, but a power of God 
into salvation. 

Galatians iii. 13, 14. This passage speaks of Christ 
becoming "a curse for us;" and the thought in the 
Apostle's mind is again, doubtless, the sin-offering on 
Jie Day of Atonement, and specially the Scapegoat (Lev. 
cvl 21); and therefore what has been said on the last 

o 
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passage (2 Cor. v. 21) may serve to explain this. The 
Apostle, in the ignominy of the Cross (attested by Deut 
xxi. 23), sees an analogy to the scapegoat 

It is to be carefully noted that St Paul, in quoting 
Deut XXL 23 (" He that is hanged is accursed of God"), 
omits the words " of God^^ as being inapplicable to the 
case of Christ And yet Luther, and many after him, 
have dared to reinsert them. Luther's painful comment 
is as follows : — " The Law steppeth forth and saith. Every 
sinner must die : therefore, O Christ, if Thou wilt answer 
and become guilty and suffer punishment for sinners^ 
Thou must also bear sin and malediction. Paul there- 
fore doth very well allege this general sentence out of 
Moses, as concerning Christ, * Everyone that hangeth upon 
the tree is the accursed of God ;' but Christ hath hanged 
upon the Tree, therefore Christ is the accursed of God'* 

Luther should have remembered Justin Martyr's pro- 
test against this misapplication of the text : — It was not 
God who cursed the Crucified, but the wicked Jews (Did, 
c. Tryph. c. 96 ; see Appendix, p. 270). 

In this passage of the Epistle to the Galatians a 
new idea is introduced in the word s^fiyo^ansv- It is 
by no means a synonym of d^Xvr^uxraro, though acci- 
dentally both may be rendered by the English word 
redeemed. In a-roXilr^ftiff/s there is essentially involved, as 
we have seen, the idea of a Xur^oir in the religious sense 
of the word — expiation. Whereas in s^i^y6§a<Fsv there is 
simply the idea of purchasing the deliverance of another 
at a great price. The word price (it need hardly be said), 
as applied to the sufferings of Christ, is a metaphor, and 
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does not for one moment imply a transaction— one paying 
and another receiving. If a man rescue his friend from 
a burning house, and is badly hurt in so doing, his hurts 
are the price paid for his friend's deliverance, in the 
same metaphorical sense. 

In the next chapter, iv. 3-7, the word (igayofa^j/y) u 
repeated, with the additional idea that it was a bondage 
from which Christ at this great price redeemed us. That 
the price was not supposed to be paid to any one^ is 
manifest ; for who was it that held us in bondage ? — '' the 
elements" — ie, the elementary or literal rules — of a 
system of law, — a mere abstraction I This is the neces- 
sary servitude of one who is alienated from God. The 
death of Christ slew the bad self that made this coercion 
necessary, and made us capable of being entrusted with 
freedom, and so redeemed us from the bondage. Then 
the Apostle, as before, passes to the life-giving side of 
Christ's death. "And because ye are sons, God sent 
forth the Spirit of His Son (* the spirit and the life ' of 
John vL 63) into our hearts," making us conscious of our 
adoption. 

The fourth important passage in which we may 
<Jiscem St Paul's view of the redeeming work of Christ 
^s in the Episde to the Colossians, L 13-22, and iL 
^^•15 ; for whatever allusions to it occur in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians are here repeated more fully. 

The Epistle to the Colossians was written to Chris- 
^ans who were being seduced into a superstitious demon- 
^^^gy. To them it was all-important to set forth Christ's 
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work as a triumph over our spiritual enemies^ over thos 
"Principalities and Powers" (af%a^ *«' i^ouff/ai) wb 
occupied so large a space in the theosophy of th 
Essenes.* 

We found evident allusions to a mjrsterious conflic 
with these " powers of darkness " in our Lord's utta 
ances.' Some light — not much can be expected — bu 
some light on this mysterious subject is supplied by dii 
Epistle. 

In the 13th verse we notice at once that it is no 
from our own evil self, but from " the power of darkness] 
that St Paul speaks of our being delivered. And th( 
word for " delivered " is not the word ** redeemed" (forn( 
Xur^oF was here needed), but the word used in the Lord'i 
prayer — " Deliver us from the Evil One." 

Our English word " rescue " expresses it 

" God rescued us from the power of darkness, anc 
translated us into the kingdom of His well-beloved Son.' 
The rescue needed no Xur^ov, but the translation intoth( 
kingdom of God's favour did need it ; and therefore ii 
connexion with this second clause the Apostie adds, **ii 
whom we have the redemption which His blood effected, 
the remission of our sins," reverting to the language of to 
Epistie to the Romans. He then declares Christ's al> 
solute supremacy over all those intermediate spiritual 
beings, good or bad. 

" For the Father was pleased that in Him the Ful- 
ness of the Godhead should dwell, purposing through 

* See Joseph us, Bdl. jfud. viii. 2-13. 
* See pp. 178-9, supra. 
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Him to reconcile all things once more unto Himself, 
making peace by the blood of His Cross, — by Him, I 
say, whether they be things on earth or things in heaven " 
(so that nothing should be left in subjection to the 
I^owers and Principalities). " And in this reconciliation, 
effected in His material body by means of death, you 
Gentiles have your share" (i. 19-22). 

Again, in the second chapter he asserts this absolute 
supremacy of Christ — temporarily infringed and com- 
promised by the fall, which gave to the Powers and Prin- 
cipalities some dominion over man, but restored by the 
victory of the Cross. 

" For in Christ all the Fulness of the Godhead dwells 
bodily (in His glorified Body) ; and in His Fulness ^ ye 
^e mcorporated [owing no allegiance therefore, what- 
ever, to any other Power], for He is supreme over all 
I*rincipality and Power" (ii. 9, 10). 

Then the Apostle repeats the idea of Rom. vi., that 
baptism is the application to the individual of the great 
sacrament which Christ's death was for the race. Our 
old self was buried with Christ that we might so rise with 
Him reinstated in God's favour.* 

^ The word " Fulness " should have been retained in our trans- 
action. It is a theological term, indicating the full complement of 
^ose Divine energies whereby God manifests Himself; St. Paul 
^sserts that this plenitude of Deity dwells in the one Christ, and not 
^ a plurality of mediators (or aons), as the Gnostics pretended. 

' Professor Lightfoot well brings out the force of all the aorist 
tenses of this passage : — " St. Paul regards this change — from sin to 
•"•ghteousness, from bondage to freedom, from death to life — as 
summed up in one definite act of the past ; potentially to all men in 
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" God quickened you with Him, having forgiven us all 
our transgressions, having cancelled the hostile bond that 
was recorded against us in the decrees of the Law ; and 
He (Christ) hath abrogated it by nailing it to the Cross ; 
divesting Himself^ (or ridding Himself) of those Princi- 
palities and powers (in divesting Himself of His mortal 
body). He exhibited them fearlessly in the triumphal 
procession of His Cross" (ii. 13-15). 

Thus in the Epistle to the Colossians we seem to have 
that aspect of Christ's death (as it regarded the power 
of the Evil One) which St Paul's doctrine needed for its 
completion. Its effect on us directly, and on our relation 
to God, was what concerned the Apostle most in the 
great argument of his Epistle to the Romans ; but surely 
(as we shall better understand perhaps within the Veil) 
its effect on the powers of evil was no less important \Q 
us. And if there was really in that dark hour a personal 

our Lord's Passion and Resurrection, actually to each individual man 
when he accepts Christ, is baptized into Christ." . . . . "It is the 
definiteness, the absoluteness of this change, considered as a historical 
crisis, which forms the central idea of St. Paul's teaching, and which 
the aorist marks." — On Revision of New Testament^ p. 85. 

^ Our English translation (" having spoiled ") makes better sense ; 
but the middle voice (dTreicSucrrfyttcvos) can hardly so be rendered. The 
translation given in the text seems justified by the dirtMaei of the 
nth verse, and the direKSvcdfievoi of iii. 9, where St. Paul speaks of 
our divesting ourselves of our corrupt nature. So here Christ in*y 
be said to have shaken off the hold which the powers of darko^ 
had upon His mortal Body when His Spirit laid aside that mortal 
Body. The Peschito (always well worth consulting) seems so to 
render it : — "Et, per expoliationem corporis sui, diffamavit prind* 
patus et potestates et confudit eos palam in semet ipso, "— is the Latin 
rendering of the Syriac. 
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conflict and victory over the Tempter, maiming and 
lessening his power over mankind for all after time, is 
not a most helpful contribution made to the solution of 
the question, how the sufferings of the One could benefit 
the many ? When David slew Goliath, were not all Israel 
the gainers ? And if it had cost him life or limb, would 
not that sufifering have been the price of their redemp- 
tion? 

We may now sum up St PauPs teaching. 

In the Epistle to the Romans we have the great lines 
of the doctrine. 

We have two selves — a bad self ((ra^J) and a good 
self (irviD/ta) : one needs to be killed, the other needs to 
be quickened. 

Christ's Death, effected the former, His Resurrection 
the latter. 

How? By virtue of our mystical union with Him (we 
are chii^Mroi r(p X^tffrp since His incarnation). 

God therefore accepted His death as atonement for 
our sin and as a semrity that our bad self would die 
(the idea of Xur^oy in d*roXur^«(r/f) ; and on this security 
a<Jniitted us freely into a covenant of reconciliation 
(xaraXXay^). And "If when we were enemies we were 
thus reconciled to God by the death of His Son, much 
^ore, being reconciled, shall we be saved by His life " 
V* 10). The same mystical union that made His 
death our death, will make His life our life (vi. 5). 

Thus freely, for our Sponsor's sake, we were pardoned 
OJ" (in St Paul's \2uagasige) justified. 
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Being justified, we may be (if we will) — by the grace 
to which that justification admits us — sanctified. 

And being sanctified we fulfil the pledge on the secu- 
rity of which we were justified. 

In this train of thought there is one point, and that 
the point on which the whole rests, clearly needing 
further elucidation. How could the death of Christ 
effect the death of our bad self? The doctrine of tbe 
mystical union seems at first sight to fail here ; for what 
died in Christ was a sinless self, what has to die in us is 
a sinful self. 

The passages above considered in 2 Corinthians v. 
and Galatians iii., seem to supply one anwer, and that in 
Colossians anotJier, 

The first answer is : The body that Christ crucified 
was sinless it is true, but He made Himself a sin-offering 
{afia^rid or xara^a) by identifying His sinless self with 
our sinful self. 

The second answer is : Christ's death weakened for 
ever the power of the Evil One, and so made it less 
difiicult for us to crush him within us. 

Or, to put St. Paul's doctrine yet more shortly, we 
may formulate it under three heads : — 

1. A weakening of the Power of the Evil One. 

2. Justification (or pardon) of man rendered possible 
by Christ's perfect obedience in " dying unto sin.'* 

3. Sanctification, by communion with Christ's life. 

It will be seen how closely these three heads corre- 
spond with the three heads to which we reduced our 
Saviour's teaching in the Gospels. 
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[ost beautifully and most completely is St PauFs 
ne summed up in those three petitions of our Bap- 
Service, in which we pray that what Christ accom- 
d once for all, as in a great sacrament for mankind, 
)e realised in the case of the child before us : — 
rant that the old Adam in this child may be so 
1, that the new man may be raised up in him ! 
rant that all carnal affections may die in him, and 
U things belonging to the Spirit may live and grow 
d! 

rant that he may have power and strength to have 
y, and to triumph against the devil, the world, and 
^1 
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CHAPTER IV. 
W^i looter tolosg of tfie j^etn Ce^tament — Continued^ 

V. THE TEACHING OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS^ 

We come now to the great anonymous Epistle of t^ 
New Testament, so unlike St Paul's style in its dicti-^ 
that it can hardly have been penned by him; but » 
thoroughly in harmony with St Paul's habit of thou^^ 
that it must have been written by one who was und- ^ 
his immediate influence/ 

This Epistle seems to have been written when tl^- 
signs of the time were unmistakably pointing to a speecfj 
destruction of Jerusalem, and therefore of the temple- 
ritual. It was addressed, apparently, to the JewisA 
Christians who still clung to that ritual, and was intended 
to open their eyes to the great truth that Christ's incar- 
nation and death and ascension had entirely fulfilled the 
symbolic meaning of that ritual, and therefore, that which 
was symbolised having come, the symbol might safely 
cease. 

■^ It need hardly be observed that our Translators are responsible 
for the heading which it has in our English Bible ; the Church 
Catholic affirms its inspiration and canonicity, but has never deter* 
mined the question of its authorship. 
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The method of the epistle is very clear : — There is 
first a historical portion of five chapters, and then a myS" 
ii^l portion of five chapters. 

By calling the first a " historical " portion, I mean 
that it rests on the plain facts of the Gospel-narrative, — 
the fact that " God hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by His Son ; " the fact that the scheme of salvation had 
been announced by Christ, and " confirmed unto us by 
them that heard Him " (iL 3) ; the fact of His Incarna- 
tion, Death (ii. 14), and passage into the Heavens 
(iv. 14) ; and the Agony preceding that Death (v. 7). 

I call the second a " mystical " portion (using the 
word not in its modem, but in its ancient sense), be- 
cause it is addressed to those who, being already grounded 
in the facts of the Gospel, were competent to be initiated 
in those inner and spiritual meanings of the Old Testa- 
ment which found their fulfilment in these facts (see vi. i, 
where the word rendered "perfection" has in it the 
notion of initiation into what is mystical or spiritual). 

Thus, in reference to our present purpose, we may 
expect to find in the earlier portion a setting forth of the 
atonmg work of Christ, as accomplished in certain his- 
ioric facts well known to the readers of the Epistle ; and 
in the later portion we may expect to find a series of 
analogies, instituted between the grand accomplishment 
which that generation had witnessed, and those pre- 
figurements whereby it had been foreshadowed to previous 
generations. 

In the earlier portion the inspired writer is speaking 
Erectly of that which we are seeking to comprehend ; in 
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the latter portion he is speaking indirectly of it, by way of 
certain analogies. 

With this preface let us open the Epistle. 

In the first chapter the writer declares that the Jesus 
of whom he speaks was none other than that Son of God 
whose manifestation as the Messiah of Israel David had 
so confidently predicted. 

In Him human nature was to be glorified ; but, in 
order to this, the Son of God must first assume it in all 
lowliness ; and, by entering into the closest possible fel- 
lowship with our sufferings, must qualify Himself to be 
our High Priest. Hence the appearance of Jesus in a 
state of humiliation; hence those sufferings bringing 
Him into brotherhood and sympathy with man, sym- 
pathising with us even in our temptations ; and hence, 
too. His Death. In this connexion occurs the important 
14th verse of the second chapter : " Since the children of 
men are partakers of blood and flesh (involving niortaHty\ 
He Himself also in like manner took part in the same ; 
in order that by means of His death, He might destroy 
the ascendency of him who has the power of death, that 
is the Devil, and so might deliver those who, by dread 
of death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage. For, 
need I remind you ? it is not angels that He is succour- 
ing but the seed of Abraham. Hence the moral neces- 
sity that He should be made altogether like unto His 
brethren, in order that He might become a merciful and 
faithful High Priest in our relations to God, to expiate 

1 Let us notice the forced use of the word l\daK€ffOai, HowiWf 
this best be conveyed to an English reader ? The word means "to 
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le sins of the people. " For He Himself having been 
jmpted, in that which He suffered, He is able to succour 
lem that are tempted." 

Now here two purposes of Christ's death (both intro- 
uced by " in order that ") are brought into prominence. 

The first purpose is tJie destruction of the Evil Oriels 
tendency oner mankind. 

The second purpose is the expiation of mankind* s sins. 

We have seen that these two purposes were also 
itimated by our blessed Lord's utterances, and find 
qually distinct expression in St. Paul's Epistles. 

But here they are brought apparently into significant 
onnexion one with the other, and the words used in 
.escribing them are very remarkable. 

First we notice the clearly intended paradox of the 
:4th verse, " by His death destroy the lord of death." 
^y should Christ's death have this effect? The 17th 
^erse supplies an answer : Because it expiated man*s sin. 
rhe links of thought are clear. 

Christ's death expiated our sin, and therefore de- 
prived death of its sting (for " the sting of death is sin "), 

propitiate "or ** render propitious ; " and the obvious phrase that a 
less profound theologian would have used would have been ** to 
propitiate God." But neither here nor elsewhere does any inspired 
writer ever speak of Christ having propitiated God (in the heathen 
s^ose of the word). He wants to express in Greek the Hebrew 
i<lea that our sins are covered, that is, made as though they no longer 
*^ed, no longer separated between us and God (Isa. lix. 2). So 
*^e forces the word, and writes tKdcKtaOon rLt ofiaprlas, as though 
one was to say in English, " to propitiate our sins." Expiate is the 
Word he wanted, had there been such a word in Greek. 
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and therefore took away our fear of it, and therefore de- 
prived the Evil One of that terrible ascendency which 
our fear of death had given him. 

All this is clear. 

But that phrase of the 17th verse, on which it all 
rests, — " Christ's death expiated sin," — what in the reality 
of things does it mean ? 

This — ^we must have felt it all through these pages- 
is the veiy question of questions, taking us into the heart 
of the mystery. 

Does this passage throw any light upon it ? 

Perhaps it does ; at all events the next verse begins 
with ".^," which leads us to expect some explanatioa 
The 17 th verse says that it was essential to His priestly 
office of expiating our sins that He should be made like 
unto us. Why so ? Left to ourselves we should not, I 
think, see the necessity. Did not the goat on the Day 
of Atonement expiate the sin of the people ? And is not 
the goat of a nature totally different from purs, incapable 
of sympathy or communion with us ? 

Yes ; and — for that very reason possibly — ^it made no 
real expiation : it only prefigured the real expiation. For 
real expiation there must be mystical union : without it. His 
dying unto sin would not have been our dying unto sin. 

Thus, for two reasons, according to this Epistle, 
it was needful that He should pass through Death : (i) it 
made Him able to sympathise to the uttermost; He fdt 
our sins as if they were His own, having in His own per- 
son felt the force of their temptation : And (2) He bore 
the common lot of mortal man to complete the Q\ystical 
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union; — that He should by dying spiritualise — glorify 
(the word of St John's Gospel) is a better word — the 
human nature which He had assumed. By passing 
through Death the last Adam became a quickening Spirit 
(i Cor. XV. 45), and so became qualified to enable man- 
kind by communion with Himself to fulfil the pledge 
which He had given to God as their Sponsor * on the 
Cross. Such seems to be the force of the very remark- 
able declaration in Heb. ii. 9, that Christ was glorified 
in order that His death might avail for all. 

We now pass on to that wonderful passage in the fiflh 
chapter, in which the inspired writer bids us gaze reverently 
on our High Priest in the very crisis and mystery of His 
Wgh priestly office, imder the shadow of Gethsemane : — 

" Who in the days of His flesh — in that He offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears 
to Him that was able to save Him from death, and was 
heard by reason of His reverent submission — though He 
^ a Son, learned from the things that He suffered His 
obedience : and being made perfect, became the cause 
^f eternal salvation to all who obey Him, being addressed 
^God (in the iioth Psahn) as High Priest after the 
>rder of Melchisedek." * 

The agony of that prayer was surely the measure of 
he conflict with temptation through which our Re- 
deemer was passing; and the whole moment of this 

^ See note on p. 176. 

'I have adopted Alford*s translation. The Peschito puts a 
^nuna after ''and was heard," and connects the dird rrfl eHXa^las 
^th the i/iioBep, — '* learned by His submission." 
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allusion to it is to show that by that conflict with tempt- 
ation, He qualified Himself to be our High Priest, to 
enter into sympathy and communion with fallen man, 
and so succour him to the uttermost in crushing his 
worse sel£ What then was the temptation with which 
the Tempter assailed His human soul ? This passage 
seems to declare it : — ^Even the same as in the wilderness, 
to ascend His throne without going through the valley of 
the shadow of death. By dying, therefore. He won His 
victory over the Tempter, as the second chapter told us. 
Thus we have endeavoured to view the actual work 
of Christ's death, as this inspired writer viewed it, as 
a necessary qualification for His Hi^-priesthood, io its 
twofold office — (i) as Sponsor for us to God ; (2) as our 
Helper ever after in fulfilling what He had pledged us ta 

We now proceed to the second portion of the Epistle 
(vL-x.), in which we are to learn to recognise in all this 
the grand reality which the symbols of the Levitical 
sanctuary had foreshadowed. 

This is done by a series of analogies. Those that 
bear on our subject are contained in the ninth and tentii 
chapters (ix. i - 1 4). As in the Levitical sanctuary the hi^- 
priest once in every year passed through the Veil, bearing 
the Blood of the Sin-offering in His hand, and made 
atonement for the people ; so Christ once for all passed 
through the Veil of His Flesh, in dying, into Heaven, 
having by means of His own Blood obtained eternal re- 
demption for us. 

Only we must mark the difference (applying equally to 
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tbe lite of the Red Heifer) : — those Levitical atonements 
only cancelled ceremonial defilement ; whereas the Blood 
of Christ, who through His eternal Spirit offered Himself 
without fciult to God, will purify our conscience from 
dead works, and so enable us to serve the living God. 

We have to notice here the same twofold effect of 
4e woik of Christ that we have found in almost every 
Scripture that we have examined : 

(i.) As it regarded God, expiation (Xur^toer/ir, "^Bi)) — 
Ae offering to God a perfect obedience on behalf 
of the race, enabling Him to pardon sin. 

(2.) As it regarded man, absolution and regeneration 
of the better self (xa6d9/fffio^ rfjg ovvsidrifftcai)^ enabling 
him to renounce his dead works, and by serving God 
from the heart, make good thenceforth the obedience 
to which Christ had pledged him. 

ix. 15-28. — As the Old Covenant was inaugurated 
with blood of sacrifice — Moses sprinkling the book and 
all the people with it, saying, " This is the blood of the 
covenant," — and as subsequently the sanctuary and all it 
contained were sprinkled with blood, and one might say 
generally that imder the Mosaic Law there is no purifi- 
cation or remission without shedding of blood," — so it 
was necessary that the Kingdom of Heaven (Christ's 
Church) should be inaugurated by some more effectual 
sacrifice ; — ^what sufiiced for those merely typical things, 
liot sufficing for the grand reality which they prefigured. 

^ The second clause of the verse (Heb. ix. 22) is often qnoted as 

tf it were a universal axiom ; whereas, surely, the words "under the 

Uw," limit both clauses. (See note to p. 213.) 

P 
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The sanctuary where Christ is now performing His 
high-priestly office for us is Heaven; and the more 
effectual sacrifice, wherewith He inaugurated His high- 
priestly office, was His sacrifice once for all upon the 
Cross. That sacrifice had no need to be repeated an- 
nually, for it was effectual for the cancelling of sin («/^ 
adsTri(fi9 afia^Tlag) — ^which none of those animal sacrifices 
could be. For as it is appointed unto men once to 
die, and after that judgment; so Christ, having been 
once offered to bear the sins of many, shall appear a 
second time, without any sin-offering, to them who be 
waiting for Him, unto salvation. 

In this passage the prominent idea is the analogy of 
the two covenants. The sprinkling with sacrificial blood 
at the inauguration of the Mosaic Covenant was intended 
to prefigure the great truth, that God could not take 
fallen man into favour without a purification of man's 
nature, such as the death of Christ alone could effect 
The writer's object in this portion of his epistie being, 
not to set forth the work that Christ had done in its own 
nature, but rather to show how it stood to the Mosaic 
sacrifices in the relation of substance to type, fulfilling 
and therefore superseding them, he is careful to speak of it 
in sacrificial language — Christ " was offered " (^focri vs^^'V) 
" to bear sin " (avgi/gyxs/l' a^a^r/ag, Isaiah's phrase).* 

In the tenth chapter, we have a contrast rather 
than an analogy. Those oft-repeated animal sacrifices 
could never really expiate sin, but were only outward 
and visible emblems, pointing onwards to a transcendent 

^ The true meaning of this phrase will be considered in/ra^ p. 2I7« 
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ipiritual act, whereby, from the very first, God had pur- 
X)sed to bring about the expiation of man's sin. Of 
yhat kind this recU expiation must needs be, the Psalmist 
lad revealed, speaking in the person of the Messiah. 
The Levitical sacrifices * are declared to be rejected ; and 
yhat does the Messiah reveal as to the nature of His 
)wn great act which is to supersede them once for all ? 
*A body hast thou prepared Me,"' — ^this first, His in- 
amation, as essential for what is to follow ; — ^and then 
n this Body the great act of obedience whereby God 
nlled and designed to effect the expiation of man's sin. 
Vhat that divine will and design was, we are told in the 
lext verse : it was a process whereby we might be 
* sanctified" (and the word must here be taken to in- 
dude owx justification as well as sanctification\ — sancti- 
ied by means of the sacrifice of the Body of Christ 

In the 19th and three following verses we may dis- 
cern the thought that was in the writer's mind when he 
poke of the death of Christ being necessary to this 
anctification. For that 19th verse begins, " Having 
before boldness to enter into God's presence," . . . 

* All the four great classes are enumerated : BvaloL, the peace- 
'fferings ; irpo<r4>opcd, the mincha or meat-offering ; 6\oKavTd)fAaTa, 
be whole burnt-offerings ; irepl ifiafrrlai, the usual elliptic expression 
3r the sin-offering. 

*It is quite immaterial whether or not the LXX. version 
orrectly represents the sense of the Hebrew. It was the version 
^bich the writer and his readers used ; and he found in it an expres- 
'on which served to set forth the idea with which he was inspired, 
"he phrase <rQfia KaTrjfyrlaa fioL, however it found its way into the 
'feek Psalter, became, when appropriated by the writer of this 
'Pistle, an inspired utterance. 
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clearly meaning that Christ's death has given us this 
boldness. How ? By opening the way to us. Death up 
till then had been a dark passage leading we knew not 
whither. Christ traversed it, and visibly issued into 
light and life. What before had been at best a faint 
and flickering hope, burst into a clear flame of faith in 
the light of His resurrection. And without His death 
there would have been no resurrection. 

So that in this way, if His death had done no more, 
it would have given us a motive for sanctiflcation stronger 
than any we had known before. But it did much more. 
This way that He opened is called a new and living yizj. 
Let us mark that word " living." It seems to mean, what 
so many other Scriptures have suggested, that the life or 
soul that was in the blood of Jesus, that is, the human 
life or soul which He had assumed in His incarnation, 
became from that moment available as a vital principle 
for all who enter into communion with Him. This is a 
mystery ; but Scripture after Scripture seems to reveal it 
to us : — that the blood which He poured forth in death 
— meaning of course the life or soul that was in the 
blood — was not only an atoning blood, but also became 
from that day onwards a purifying, regenerating powefi 
mingling with the life of all who are in communion with 
Him. All those figurative phrases about our being 
cleansed, or washed, or sprinkled by His blood, seem 
to have one or both of these two meanings. And when 
he says in the 2 2d verse : As our bodies in Baptism are 
washed with pure water, so when we enter into com- 
munion with Christ, we have our hearts sprinkled bo^ 
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an evil conscience : surely he points, not only to pardon 
in Baptism, but also to a process of sanctification going 
on within us, due to that pouring forth of the soul of 
Christ in Death, that it might be the life of the world. 

And it was to this great result of Christ's death that 
all those sprinklings of sacrificial blood under the Law 
had pointed. This most effectual provision for the 
sanctification of mankind, made by the death of Christ, 
it was, that rendered it possible for God, without any 
lowering of His standard of holiness, to remit and 
pardon the sin of man. In a word, therefore, Christ's 
death both expiated and healed our sin. 

We may now sum up the teaching of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. And no words will serve our purpose 
better than those admirable words of Bishop Butler. 

"The doctrine of this Epistle plainly is, that the 
fegal sacrifices were allusions to the great and final 
atonement to be made by the blood of Christ ; and not 
that this was an allusion to those. The priesthood of 
Christ, and the tabernacle in the mount, were the 
or^nals : of the former of which the Levitical priesthood 
^wis a type ; and of the latter the tabernacle made by 
Moses was a copy." * 

' Analogy, pt ii. ch. 5. Bishop Pearson {On the Creed, art. iv.) 
seems, in some passages, to invert the meaning of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and to speak as if the Mosaic Sacrifices were the originals 
on which Christ's sacrifice was modelled : — ** Because the sacrifices 
of old were to be slain, and generally 'without shedding of blood 
there is no remission ; ' therefore if He will oflTer sacrifice for sin. He 
inust of necessity die, and so * make His soul an offering for sin.' If 
Christ be our Passover, He must be sacrificed for us." How fiir 
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In the earlier chapters (as we have seen) we have 
without the veil of sacrificial language, a setting forth o 
some of the great purposes for which Christ died : — 

1. It was needful that Christ in His human natur( 
should be tried and tempted to the uttermost, in orde 
that by resisting that temptation to the uttermost, ever 
unto death. He might destroy the Tempter's ascendenc] 
over the children of men (ii. 14). 

2. It was needful that He should enter into fellow 
ship with all our sufferings and trials even unto death 
in order to qualify Himself to S)anpathise with us and 
succour us to the uttermost, and so undertake to sancti^ 
us as our High Priest and Mediator (v. 7-9). 

3. His Death, being an act of obedience more thar 
covering our disobedience, made it possible for God tc 
absolve us from our past sin, and take us into a neiR 
Covenant with Himself. His death was therefore, in 
the reality of things, all that is meant by an Expiation ; 
and was the grand original of which all those Levitical 
sacrifices were faint imitations. 

How incomplete would have been oiu: conception of 
Christ's redeeming work on earth if this Epistle had 
never been written ! We hardly remember sufficiently 
perhaps that to it, and it alone, we are indebted for this 
aspect of Christ's Passion, as qualifying Him to be the 
Intercessor, Mediator, and High Priest of him whose 

more profound is Bishop Butler's teaching ! That without shedding 
of blood there is no remission is no general axiom : but because in 
the eternal counsels the Death of Christ was the predestined atone- 
ment for man's sin, therefore (in order to prefigure this) there w«« 
under the law no remission without a shedding of blood. 
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nature for this purpose He had assumed ! Surely it was 
the Epistle to the Hebrews more than any other Scrip- 
ture that inspired that prayer of our Litany : — "By 
Thine agony and bloody sweat, by Thy Cross and Pas- 
sion, by Thy precious Death and Burial, by Thy glorious 
Resunection and Ascension, — Good Lord, deliver us." 

VI. THE TEACHING OF ST. PETER. 

A special interest attaches to St Peter*s teaching on 
this subject, because of his direct application of the great 
prophecy of Isaiah liii. to the Death of Christ. And on 
the mterpretation of Isaiah's language, which St. Peter is 
supposed to sanction, rests almost exclusively the theory 
of the Pxna vicarta, the theory that Christ bore the penalty 
^f our sins, and so saved us from bearing it. 

We have found no ground for this theory in our 
Lord's own teaching, nor in St. Paul's teaching, nor in 
that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, nor shall we in that 
of St. John. However, if it really be implied in this 
First Epistle of St. Peter, and in the 53d of Isaiah as here 
^terpreted, then it has Scriptural authority, and must be 
accepted. 

With all care, and without prepossession, let us ex- 
^ine St. Peter's allusions to our Lord's Death. It is 
at the close of the second chapter that the citation from 
Isaiah occurs. But we must first consider the equally 
^portant passage in Xh^ first chapter. 

i 18-23. St Peter is enforcing the duty of holiness. 
His first ground is God's holiness. The second ground 
is the awe with which we should regard Him, remember- 
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ing that He is not only our Judge, but our Father. TTiis 
thought, that God has made us His children — ^hath re- 
generated us (it is St. Peter's favourite word, occurring 
twice in this chapter) — ^leads him to remind his readers 
of the way in which this regeneration had been effected. 

" Ye were redeemed (gXur^oD^jjrg) from your heredi- 
tary sinfulness, not with perishable silver and gold (as 
from a human slave-master), but with blood (as from a 
spiritual bondage), with precious blood, as of a lamb 
blameless and spotless, even of Christ." St Peter here 
is closely following Christ, who said the Xur^ov, or means 
of accomplishing man's redemption, was His life or soul 
(•+y%^), or in Hebrew idiom blood (see pp. 175, 212, 234). 

But how did St Peter explain to himself the efficacy 
of this blood (or soul in English idiom) which Christ 
poured forth like a Paschal lamb in death ? He attri- 
butes to it not only an atoning, but a sanctifying tfl^czcy : 
— " Having sanctified your souls in obedience to the 
Gospel, leading on to unfeigned love one towards 
another, love one another from the heart earnestly 
(ind this is now possible, for) ye have been re- 
generated^^ (here seems to be the efficacy of the blood) 
" not out of corruptible, but out of incorruptible seed" 
(Christ's •+u%^, poured forth for this purpose), "by 
means of the living and undying Word of God" (by 
means of that Divine Nature that was united to the 
Human Soul so poured forth). 

The points to be noted here are : (i) tliat it is firom 
sin, not merely from t/ie penalty of sin, that Christ's 
Xur^oy redeemed us ; (2.) that the Xur^ov was efficacious, 
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not because it was of the nature of a payment to any one, 
but because it had in itself a sanctifying as well as 
atoning virtue, being none other than the regenerating 
life-blood or vitality of Christ 

So far, then, St Peter*s teaching is in perfect accord 
with the teaching that we have discerned in previous 
Scriptures. 

Now let us consider the important passage in the 
second chapter. 

ii. 21-25. The Apostle is now enforcing the duty 
of patient endurance of undeserved suffering. And he 
holds up to us Chrisf s patience, when He suffered far 
greater suffering, for well-doing infinitely transcending 
any well-doing of ours. 

"For Christ also suffered fpr our sake, leaving an 
example that we should follow in His footsteps; who 
did no sin, nor yet was guile found in His mouth ; who, 
when reviled, reviled not again ; when suffering, threat- 
ened not ; but committed all to Him who judgeth right- 
eously ; " — so far His patience is set forth, and now the 
well-doing for which He suffered all this : — " Who Him- 
self carried up our sins in His body to the tree, in 
order that we might die to our sins and live to righteous- 
ness ; by whose stripes ye were healed." 

Such is the passage translated as closely as possible. 
The word in the 24th verse (av^ygyxgi/) is an ordinary word 
for offering a sacrifice. But as it is here followed by the 
accusative of motion, " up to the tree," we are obliged 
to use the English word " carried," the idea being that 
of the priest carrying the victim up the slope that led 
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to the Brazen Altar in the Temple. It is the word used 
for Abraham offering Isaac in James ii 2 1. And again, 
in the same sense, in Heb. vii. 27, xiii. 15. And in 
this same chapter (verse 5) St. Peter had just used it 
for offering up spiritual sacrifices. It never means bear- 
ing in the sense of enduring. If St Peter had meant 
to say that Christ bore the punishment of our sins^ he 
would have used the obvious word v^o^b^siv (which occurs 
only five verses previously) : or he would have said Uaxs 
5/xj}v, or the like, dm^e^stv rAg a/tia^Tjag expresses a totally 
different idea. The idea is clearly the idea of carrying 
up our sins to His cross, and crucifying them there. It 
is the same idea as that of St Paul in Rom. vL 6: 
" Our old man is crucified with Him ; " and again. Gal 
ii. 20, V. 24; CoL iL 14. Indeed, that this was St 
Peter*s meaning, he himself declares to us, in the words 
that follow : " that we, being dead to our sins^ should live 
to righteousness." And, again, he makes it dear by 
those other words, " by whose stripes ye were h^aledP 
If he had meant, " by whose stripes ye were saved from 
stripes," he would have said so. But that was not his 
meaning ; he was not thinking of punishment at all ; his 
idea is the far more Scriptural idea, that we were re- 
deemed from the sin itself, the disease of sin, by the 
death of Christ: — "by whose stripes" — the revilings 
and sufferings he had just mentioned — " ye were healed!* 
We may notice also incidentally (as confirmation of 
what Bishop Butler says so well about Christ* s sacrifice 
being the original, and all those other sacrifites mere 
copies) that St Peter speaks (in L 20) of Christ's sacri- 
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fice having been " foreordained before the foundation of 
the world," — no afterthought consequent on the Fall ; 
but part of an eternal purpose for the development of 
the rational free agent whom He had created. 

But some advocate of the penal theory may say, 
" How about the original passage of Isaiah which St. 
Peter is quoting ? *' And the answer is, that what has 
been here said about the Greek word dvaps^siv applies 
to the Hebrew word Kfe^J (nasa) ; the literal meaning is 
to lift up (as the feet, the hands, the voice, etc.) ; then 
to carry away ; thus the goat carried away the people's 
sin to Azazel (to " separation," as some understand it). 
Hence, in Lev. x. 17, the phrase that the priests ^^ bore, 
or carried away {nasa), the iniquity of the congregation," 
is used as an equivalent of " making atonement for it." 
And in several places it thus comes to mean " forgive " * 
(as Gen. L 17 ; Exod. x. 17, xxxiv. 7 ; Num. xiv. 19; 
Isa. iL 9, xxxiii. 24). Therefore, in Isaiah liii. 11, the 
Hebrew word, as well as its Greek equivalent, means to 
" atone for " or obtain " pardon for : " and the Christian 
interpretation of it (adhering closely to the radical mean- 
ing of both words), is that Christ carried up our sinful self 
to His Cross, and there crucified it in His own Person? 
(See p. 151, supra) 

^ This same word KC'D is used in Ex. xxviiL 38, where Aaron is 

T T ** ' 

Baid to bear the iniquity of the holy things on his forehead : where 
the idea oi penalty is simply impossible. It is true that in Ezek. xviii. 
the word is used frequently for bearing a penalty. But this is not the 
jocri/ictal sense of the word. See p. 151, note i, supra, 

' It is no slight argument in favour of this interpretation of 
Kfe^D {removing, not enduring) that it justifies at once St Matthew's 
quotation of Lsaiah liii. 4. (Matt, viiu 17.} 
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Thus, to close these remarks, so far from discoun- 
tenancing the view of Christ's Atonement, which we 
have learned from the other Scriptures, this passage of 
St Peter's Epistle confirms it 

Thus from St. Peter (i) we obtain a striking confirma- 
tion of the interpretation given (on pp. 168-173, ^P^<^ 
of our Lord's word Xxtr^av^ that He used the word in its 
sacrificial^ not in its forensic^ sense : — ^the sense in which 
the Israelites were redeemed by the Paschal Lamb ; not 
the sense in which we speak of a captive debtor being 
redeemed from prison. 

(2.) Next we observe in both these passages a close 
connexion between the blood-shedding of Christ and 
our regeneration, implying that the soul th&t was in that 
blood was the new vital principle which, infused into us, 
regenerated us. 

In other words, the Blood of Christ, according to St 
Peter's teaching, had a twofold efficacy. 

(i.) It was a Xiir^oi> obtaining for us restoration to 
God's favour. 

(2.) It was a regenerating principle passing into our 
very life ; and the two are manifestly connected very 
closely in his mind. 

To these two heads of doctrine we may add a third» 
completing the parallelism between his teaching and that 
of the other Apostles : — From the concluding verses of 
the third chapter we learn that he too believed that one 
result of Christ's death was the defeat and final subjec- 
tion of the powers of evil. His expressions are almosi 
exactly similar to St. Paul's in the Epistle to the Colos- 
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sians : — " Angels and authorities and powers being made 
subject unto Him." 

VII. THE TEACHING OF ST. JOHN. 

We will endeavour to gather St John's doctrine of 

4e Atonement from his Epistle. The allusions to it in 

tte Gospel are mostly our Lord's own words, and as 

^iich have been considered. So in the Apocalypse he 

^s not speaking in his own person, the allusions occur- 

*^g in the Angelic Hymns, and being too highly charged 

"^th poetry to be doctrinally analysed. Nor is there any 

*^ea connected with the Atonement suggested in the 

-Apocalypse that may not be found in the Epistle. To 

"^iie Epistle, then, we turn. 

At the close of the first chapter, we find the following 
'^'ords : — " If we confess our sins, He (God) is faithful and 
Jvist to forgive us our sins and cleanse us from all un- 
^ghteousness." Faithful and just ! They are not exactly 
^e words that one fresh from some of our modem 
^vinity would have used. As some modem divines 
l^ave interpreted St Paul's " just and justifying " (Rom. 
^26) into "just atid yet justifying," so some might 
^so wish to change St John's " faithful and just to for- 
give," into " merciful and willing so far to surrender His 
justice as to forgive." 

But let the Apostles rather than modem divines be 
Our teachers. Here are the inspired words, "faithful 
^d just to forgive." They imply a Covenant to forgive ; 
and was not this exactly our Lord's own teajching in the 
institution of the Eucharist — " the blood of the new 
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Covenant"? And there are words in our Baptismal 
Service quite answering to St. John's " faithful and just " 
— " which promise He for His part will most surely 
keep and perform." 

The Atonement, then, according to St John's view, 
was a Covenant : — On God's part forgiveness, and on our 
part what ? A Socinus or Crellius might answer, " Is it 
not plain ? * if we confess * — confession implying of course 
repentance." But as Athanasius pointed out long ago, 
repentance could never suffice, sin being not merely an 
act of disobedience requiring pardon, but also a disease 
needing cure. And St. John clearly recognises this: 
" God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness." 

But this cleansing seems to be on God's part, and 
we are seeking man's part in the covenant St John 
will himself meet this difficulty. He had spoken of 
this cleansing a few verses before : " The blood of* 
Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin," It 
is Christ's doing then? Yes, but Christ assumed 
Human Nature in order to do it ; became a man among 
men ; did it therefore, as on man's part, as our part of 
the Covenant^ becoming man's Sponsor (or, in the lan- 
guage of the Epistle to the Hebrews, man's High 
Priest) in things pertaining to God. How does this 
notion of Christ's sponsorship or High -Priesthood 
appear in St John's teaching? In the next chapter 
(ii 2) we find him teaching us that Jesus Christ is 
an expiation of our sins — a clearly sacrificial sacerdotal 
word. 
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Now what does St John mean by Christ being an 

expiation ? This brings us into the very heart of the 

mystery. What do we mean by expiation ? We mean 

a something that renders forgiveness possible without 

^y lowering of the moral standard. 

But is this St John's idea of expiation as applied to 
the work of Christ ? 

We bring together at once the verse that speaks of 
Christ being an expiation, and the verse that speaks of 
His blood cleansing us from all sin. The supreme 
obedience even unto Death obtained our pardon once 
^^r all, and provision was made for our continual 
^^^^nsing. The Death was needful for both. For how 
^3.s Christ able to give security for this cleansing ? St 
John answers " by His bloody' His death provided for 
"^is cleansing in a way that nothing else could. 

It need hardly be repeated that by blood here, and 

^1 through these Scriptures, the life that is in the blood 

^s meant The life (that is, the human soul) of our Lord 

^-bides eternally and is communicable to man. While 

^at life (in Hebrew phrase) flowed in the veins of Jesus 

It was incommunicable to man. The whole tenor of 

o^r Lord's discourses in St John's Gospel seems to 

teach us that His Death was necessary in order that 

It might become communicable to man. He would 

give His flesh and blood to be the life of the 

World.' 

And St John takes up this teaching at the very open 
ing of this Episde. The Second Person of the Trinity, 

» See pp. 17s, 234. 
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manifested visibly, tangibly, awhile, and then withdrawn. 
He is this Life, this Divine Life, now (by virtue of 
the hypostatic union) communicable to man, with whom 
the Christian may hold communion. Such seems to 
be the intention of the first three verses. Christ's blood- 
shedding then being necessary in order to the com- 
munication of this Divine regenerating Life, that blood- 
shedding was the required security given on our behalf 
(}i^i% nM'Uv), to render possible the pardon and resto- 
ration to favour, which was God's part in this New 
Covenant 

And therefore St. John calls this blood-shedding the 
expiation (/Xaff^^j) of our sins. 

We observe, in the third chapter, that St John uses 
the same word that St Peter had used to express this 
vital principle thus communicated to man : he calls it 
seed (ff^i^fia, iil 9) because it regetierates. 

That this communication of a new life to us (ren- 
dering a new covenant between God and man possible) 
entered into St John's idea of expiation (/Xa<r^og), seems 
to be further proved by a careful comparison of the 9th 
and lotli verses of the fourth chapter. In one verse St 
John says the purpose of Christ's mission was that we 
might live (have this higher life piit into us) through 
Him ; in the other verse he says the purpose of Christ's 
mission was that He might be an expiation of our sins; 
implying tiiat the two purposes were to some extent 
coincident 

In the Apocalypse we have repeatedly the expression 
that Christ bought us i^y^l^l,^^^), clearly meaning that 
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Christ having laid down His life for us, the redeemed 
hdong to Him as though they had been purchased by 
that sacrifice. (Rev. v. 9 ; xiv. 3, 4.) 

Thus, to conclude, from St John's teaching also we 
obtain these two moments of doctrine : — 

(i.) That Christ's death infused a new life into the 
world. 

(2.) That it was also an expiation, rendering pos- 
sible a new covenant of forgiveness, with security that 
the standard of holiness would not be thereby lowered. 

In another brief passage St John recognises a third 
purpose of Christ's manifestation — "that He might destroy 
the works of the devil." 

So the same three points of doctrine that we drew 
from the teaching of the other Apostles may claim the 
authority of the Disciple also whom Jesus loved. 
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CHAPTER V. 

W^i Sflterioloflg of tje '^^i— Concluded. 

We will now endeavour to sum up the Soteriology of 
Scripture in a few general propositions. 

I. First, as to the necessity of such a scheme of salvar 
tion. Scripture clearly sets forth the doctrine of the 
Fall : — " By one man sin entered into the worid, and 
death by sin ; and so death passed upon all, for that aD 
sinned" (Rom. v. 12). By "death" is here meant not 
only natural death, but also that of which natural death 
is the outward symptom ; — " alienation from the life of 
God" (Eph. iv. 18), and bondage to the lower nature 
and to the Evil One (2 Pet ii. 19 ; Heb. iL 15). Such 
were the consequences of the Fall, and from these con- 
sequences of the Fall (excepting only the natural death) 
the love of the Father moved Him to deliver us. For 
Scripture is ever careful to teach us that we owe it to 
the love of the Father (see John iil 16 ; 2 Cor. v. 19; 
Tit. iii. 4 ; i John iv. 9, 10). But whence the necessity 
of so cosriy a sacrifice? Could not God, by a single 
word of His free grace, have pardoned man? The 
teaching of Scripture is clear ; the Parable of the Un- 
merciful Servant shows how vain would have been such 
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lere remission of penalty without redemption from sin, 
t was not from " the wages of sin " merely, but from 
f« itself that God would deliver us, — " from all iniquity " 
fit ii. 14) ; " from our vain conversation " (i Pet L 18) ; 
from the power of darkness" (CoL L 14). Therefore 
iere pardon would not suffice; it would be only a 
>wering of the standard of righteousness, unless there 
ere also a redemption from evil. 

But why not rescue us from evil, from this thraldom 
► the Evil One, by a high-handed act of sovereign power ? 
By strength of hand " God delivered His people from 
gypt, — ^why not even so from bondage to the Evil One., 
ithout the costly sacrifice ? 

Again, Scripture is clear. It was a being of free- 
ill, one who could render Him the service of a free 
art, that God had originally created, and the inference 
plain ; and God would not compromise the free-will 
man in the process of deliverance. He would not 
enforce his will," in the language of our Articles of 
152. He would call us friends, not slaves (John xv. 
;). He designed for us " the glorious liberty of child- 
a of God" ^£om. viil 21). Therefore the process of 
storation nifet be such as would indeed set us free to 
oose the good, and strengthen us to resist the evil, 
tt for the rest leave us free "to work out our own 
Ivation" (PhiL iL 12); "As though God did beseech 
(U by us, we pray you in Christ's stead be ye recon- 
ed to God" (2 Cor. v. 20). If man's evil will had 
en simply crushed, his freedom and his moral responsi- 
lity would have been destroyed, and the design of his 
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creation frustrated. How, then, should God deal with 
him? 

II. This leads us to the process whereby our salva- 
tion was accomplished. Scripture, from first to last, 
reveals to us that it is by way of Covenant that God 
deals with mankind. Again and again God had taken 
man into Covenant with Himself, and again and again 
man had forfeited the Covenant And even so in this 
final scheme of restoration, it is by a "new Covenant" 
(Matt xx\-i. 28 ; Heb. viiL 6, xiL 24). No doctrine (rf 
the Atonement can be considered scriptural that loses 
sight of the idea that it is a Covenant, 

And very clearly Scripture unfolds to us the two 
terms of the Covenant, — " This is the Covenant that I 
will make with them after those days, saith the Lord ; I 
will put my laws into their hearts, and in their minds 
will I write them," — this on one side, — God requires 
that the law of holiness shall be impressed on man's 
heart ; — " Then said He, And their sins and iniquities 
will I remember no more ; " — this on the other side, an 
act of amnesty, or absolution, on God's part Indeed, 
the word Covenant necessarily involves the idea of an 
engagement on both sides. God could not forgive stn, 
unless the law of holiness u^ere first satisfied, 

III. But what is meant by scUisfaction when it is 
spoken of as a condition of man's restoration to Go^s 
favour? The word is not found in Scripture, hot 
the idea is repeatedly. Wliat, then, is the Scriptural 
idea? 

And, first, is it the discharge of a debt due to God? 
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Tiis is the basis of the whole of the Anselmic theory : 
-that man's sin had robbed God of the honour due 
ntQ His name, and that this must be repaid. But we 
ever once met with this idea in our analysis of the 
caching of Scripture ; nor, when we come to think of it, 
\ it consistent with Scripture. For Anselm's theory 
lakes God^s need of compensation the motive of the 
itonement; whereas Holy Scripture clearly reveals to 
s that God*s love of man was the motive. Satisfaction, 
len, does not mean the discharge of a debt 

But, secondly, does it mean the payment of a 
enalty ? This is the idea which underlies the Calvin- 
rtic theory of the Atonement 

But have we found this idea expressed or implied in 
ny of those Scriptures that we have been examining? 
^he only passage that has any appearance of this mean- 
ig is the fourth and fifth verses of the 53d of Isaiah. 
Lnd we have seen how far more in harmony with the 
caching of the New Testament, and with the original 
lebrew of the passage, is that other interpretation of the 
erse, that the Messiah entered into fellowship with all 
lur sufferings, healing the disease of the soul even as He 
lealed the diseases of the body, — in accord with St 
Matthew's application of the fourth verse (Matt viii. 17), 
ind St Peter's of the fifth (i Pet ii. 24). That Christ 
as a Priest * and as a Sacrifice *) " bore our sins " is 
ndeed repeatedly affirmed ; but that " He bore the 
Hmishment of our sins," never. 

^ Compare Exod. xxviii. 38 ; Num. xviil i. 
" Lev. X. 17 ; xvi. 22. See also pp. 151 (note\ 219. 
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Nor indeed can it be maintained that by Himself 
bearing the penalty He saved us from bearing it For 
what was sin's penalty ? Death either temporal or eter- 
nal If temporal, then He did not save us from it, for 
we still die in this sense ; if eternal, then assured]/" 
Christ never so died. His satisfaction^ then, is not to b& 
understood in a penal sense. 

But, thirdly, is the satisfaction to be explained by 
the theory of imputed righteousness ? If this mean thaC 
Christ's perfect righteousness is so imputed to us thaC 
God accepts us as holy, while in point of fact we remair* 
unholy — an idea that some ill-advised expressions ot 
Luther seem to countenance — then not only the healthy 
conscience, but Scripture also, rejects the doctrine. YoX' 
what is it, according to the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Romans, that is counted unto man for righteousness P 
It is faith (Rom. iv. 5). And what is St Paul's idea ol 
saving faith? "The just shall live by faith;" it is 
new life in the soul ; it is a new energy which we derive 
from communion with Christ (see GaL v. 6, comparecC^ 
with the parallel passage 2 Cor. v. 17). The truth that::^ 
"without holiness no man shall see God" is in no soi 
superseded. 

What, then, lastly, is the Scriptural idea of the satis 
faction, without which God could not pardon or restoi 
man to his favour? It is t/iat absolute obedience^ thai 
dying unto sin, which the law of holiness required. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews works out this idea. 

IV. Could man, could any human priesthood, thu^ 
satisfy the law of holiness ? The Epistle to the Hebrev^^ 
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plainly declares that it was impossible. And yet it 
must be done on man's part, for it is man's side of the 
Covenant The solution was the death of One who 
alone could represent and act on behalf of the whole 
nice. But why the death f 'For three reasons : — 

1. That the dying unto sin, the death of the old 
Adam, might be perfect ; sin being resisted unto death. 

2. That the Evil One might be vanquished in his own 
realm of death. 

3. That the tt/e or sou/ so poured forth might become 
communicable to us. 

All this (need it be said ?) is most mysterious ; but 
such seems to be the teaching of Holy Scripture, and 
especially that of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

We there behold the Eternal Son of God, made for 
^ brief while lower than the angels, taking upon Him 
our nature, capable of temptation, capable of death, that 
Be might " learn obedience," be tried to the uttermost, 
and, as our High Priest, be the ** Mediator" or " Surety" 
Cf a new Covenant {dia6fjxfjg syywof, vii. 22 ; fiteirrn, viil 
C), and so expiate or " make reconciliation for " our sins 
(iXaffxsfftfa/ rd^i afia^riaiy iL 17). And finally we behold 
fiim passing through the Veil of ^eath even unto the 
^ercy-Seat of the Divine Presence, there to claim for us 
"tlie Pardon, with the Security in His hand which rendered 
that pardon possible (ix. 11, 12), — the blood of the 
Cross, whereon the death unto sin had been accom- 
plished for the whole race. 

Such was the Expiation QXasfiog) which obtained our 
pardon. And what to us was the result? The passage 
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before us tells us plainly, — a/wv/av Xur^Aitf/y su^d/tii¥og, H 
had obtained eternal redemption for mankind, He hai 
made provision once and for ever for mankind's pardoi 
and redemption from the power of sin. 

And how were we redeemed from the power of sin ? 

In two ways : — (i.) The power of the Evil One ove 
us was lessened. (2.) Our power to resist the Evil On 
was increased. 

(i.) How did Christ lessen the power which sin ha 
over us ? If the common enemy of mankind were d< 
feated and crippled by what Christ did, then his pow( 
over men was lessened for ever after. And this is th 
teaching of St John's Gospel : — " Now shall the princ 
of this world be cast out " (xiL 31) ; " The prince of th 
world cometh, and hath nothing in Me " (xiv. 31); " Th 
prince of this world is judged" (xvi. 11) ; "Be of goo 
cheer, I have overcome the world" (33). And this : 
equally the teaching of the second and fifth chapters < 
Hebrews. There we have revealed to us the my 
tery of the Agony. We behold Christ entering into tt 
closest fellowship with our infirmities, feeling all our si 
as if it were His own, agonising with temptation, yc 
with the Tempter himself, depending entirely in this coi 
flict on the same source of strength that we have t 
depend on, — ^prayer (such was the mystery of His xsmoig 
And finally, by His victory, by resisting the Tempter eve 
unto death, and through death cleaving a way to lift 
we are taught that He destroyed the ascendency whic 
the Tempter had over mankind, thereby delivering thos 
whom heretofore the king of terrors had held in thraldon 
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0^ i4> 15)- Thus, to one who believes in the personality 
of the Evil One, halfXhQ mystery of redemption is solved. 
(2.) But the other half remains. Not only did Christ 
lessen the power of evil, but He strengthened us by His 
^dtk How? SL Paul (as we have seen) explains our 
^^generation by the idea of our rising again with and in 
Christ; but this is hard to grasp. SL John's Epistle 
^nd Apocalypse, as also the Epistle to the Hebrews, ex- 
plain it by saying that we are washed^ purged^ cleansed, 
^y His blood; and this in two ivays. Let us turn to 
S^ John*s Gospel^ and we shall find the sacramental 
eflScacy of Christ's death for our regeneration unfolded 
"^ a way that explains both. 

The more we meditate on our Lord*s discourses 
there recorded, the more it grows in clearness that our 
^-^rd regarded His dissolution — the separation of His 
"^sh and blood, that is of His body and soul (for blood 
^^xt as ever stands for the life that is in the blood) — as 
^^edful that there might be (i) sacrifice^ and (2) a 
feeding on that sacrifice. The life that was in the in- 
^^^iTiate Christ could not be made communicable to us 
^ntil it had been " glorified," — that is, spiritualised by 
P^^sing through the process of death. " Except a com 
^^ . wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; 
"Ut if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit " (xii. 24) ; " For 
"^eir sakes I sanctify myself" (devote myself to death), 
that they also might be sanctified " (xviL 1 9). And 
^ain, what but this is the thought whereby He comforts 
H^is Apostles on the eve of His death ? — the whole bur- 
^^H of that discourse is that He must die in order that He 
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may return to them far more effectually. He had been 
with them, He would be in them (xiv. 17). So St Paul 
tells us that Christ by dying " became a life-giving spirit " 
(i Cor. XV.) 

Remembering, then, that the blood ra^dcns the life that 
is in the blood^ we begin to see the real meaning of 
those Scriptures that speak, in varying phrase, of our being 
regenerated by the blood of Christ; of the blood of 
Christ (the life of Christ infused into us) " purging our 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God : '* 
St Paul ventured to say, " Not I, but Christ liveth in 
me" (GaL ii. 20). And even so had Christ said that He 
gave his flesh for the life of the world ; and that unless 
we drink His blood, we have no life in us (John vL 

5i> 53). 

Thus, then, did Christ by dying strengthen us to 

resist evil And we have seen before, how, by His pas- 
sion. He consummated His atoning obedience. In both 
ways, therefore, He made provision by If is Death for our 
redemption from sin, 

^ In our Hymns and Devotions we do well to retain the Hebra- 
ism, so hallowed in its associations ; but when we are concerned 
with Doctrine we should substitute for the word ** blood " the word 

• 

" life "or " soul " (*^.?v )• It may seem to some of my readers that 
too much stress has been laid on the Blood of Christ meaning the 
Life or Soul of Christ, — i,e, the vital principle of His Humanity 
(pp. 174, 212, 223). And they may ask, Do not the phrases "fiutb 
in His blood,'* "cleansed by His blood,** simply mean by His blood' 
shedding^ i.e. by His Death! I would reply (i) that the phrase 
" Faith in His Death " never occurs in Scripture ; and (2) that the 
Blood of Christ is uniformly spoken of as a most living thing, now 
communicable to us. 
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V. Lastly, and this last point links together the 

teaching of the whole Bible, as the angels linked together 

" the Song of Moses " and " the Song of the Lamb :" — 

^ur blessed Lord in working out this redemption of 

^'^^Jikind fulfilled all that ha*! been prefigured in the 

^^*^^fidal ritual But here the theological student must 

"^^ careful He must remember that sacrificial language 

^ only applied by way of analogy to the death of Christ^ 

^Hrisfs death was in itself a Roman military execution, 

*^ is blood was shed not by a priest's sacrificial knife, but 

"^V the blade of a soldier's /////»/. But it is no less true that 

^^ transcendent mystery of Divine mercy designed from 

^e foundation of the world, and consummated in that his- 

*^^xic Death, was the grand original of which all those 

^^triarchal and Levitical sacrifices were the faint copies. 

*^His, as Bishop Butler admirably points out, is the 

^^^ching of the Epistle to the Hebrews : it does not seek 

^ explain Christ's Death by the aid of those sacrifices, 

*^Ut it seeks to explain those sacrifices by the aid of 

Christ's Death, showing its readers that, as the substance 

^^^A now been revealed, the shadows might well cease. 

* CoXcridQ^^s Aids to Reflection, and two scarce volumes of Sermons 
■^ Bishop Peter Browne, published in 1749 (to which, in the Re- 
fi^Jcums on the Atonement, Coleridge seems to have been much in- 
debted), show very clearly that an analogy is involved in all the 
^^crifidal phrases that Scripture applies to the work of Christ, illus- 
trating the consequences of the act, rather than the nature of the 
^ct itself. Analogy, being lo&njs toO \&yov, involves four terms : 
^'g. as the blood of the sin-offering cancelled ceremonial defilement, 
So the death of Christ cancelled sin : therefore by analogy ChrLtt is 
<^allcd a " siu-oflfering." 
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But, with this caution premised, we may adopt the 
analogical language of Scripture, and speak of Christ's 
transcendent act as in the highest sense of the term a 
sacrifice. And it was this in three ways : — 

(i.) It expiated, or made atonement for, man's sin; 
— meaning by this phrase that it rendered it possible 
for God to forgive sin without relaxation of the law of 
holiness. Herein it was prefigured by the sin-offerings of 
the Levitic ritual. 

(2.) It was the crowning act of a life-long obedience, 
an offering in absolute self-surrender of body, soul, and 
spirit unto God ; the only perfect realisation of that 
which the whole burnt-offering of the Patriarchal and of 
the Mosaic dispensation had faintly shadowed forth. 

(3.) It was the inauguration of a New Covenant be- 
tween God and man ; whereas there had been an aliena- 
tion of man from God, it made peace and reconciliatioa 
It was symbolised, therefore, by tht peace-offering, of which 
the offerer, as reconciled to God, always partook ; and 
most of all by the Paschal Lamb. " Christ our Passover 
is sacrificed for us, therefore let us keep the feast." 

Thus, in all three ways, Christ's death effected what 
those sacrifices foreshadowed without effecting. 

We will now endeavour to summarise yet more briefly 
the teaching of Scripture as set forth in the last ten pages. 
It may perhaps be most conveniently done in the form 
of question and answer. 

Why was a scheme of redemption needed? To de- 
liver man from the consequences of the Fall. 
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What were the consequences of the Fall ? Aliena- 
tion from God, and bondage to evil 

Why could not God forgive by a word ? It would 
have been a mere relaxation of the law of holiness to 
restore to favour one who was still essentially sinfuL 

But why could not God simply destroy man's sin- 
fulness? Because in so destropng it, man's freedom 
of will would have been compromised. 

How then could it be done ? Only by way of a 
^^venant between God and man, involving satisfaction on 
^'^ian's part, and an act of absolution on God's part. 

Does satisfaction mean the payment of a debt, or the 
suffering of a penalty due from man to God? No; 
such ideas were the after-thoughts of scholastic divines, 
^^d are not found in Scripture. The pardon was of 
free grace ; and the motive, love, not the requirement of 
^^uipensation, or of punishment 

What, then, does the word satisfaction mean, when 
^sed to express that which rendered man's pardon 
possible? It means the fulfilment of the law of 
^iiness by the perfect obedience of a Human Being. 

Was man able to give this satisfaction ? No ; there- 
fore the Second Person of the Trinity became Man, and 
^^ Man's part gave it. 

In what way did Christ satisfy the law of holiness ? 

In His life^ by exhibiting to man a perfect standard 
^^ holiness. 

In His deaths in three ways chiefly — 

(i.) By dying unto sin on behalf of the whole race, 
^liose head and representative He was. 
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(2.) By resisting, even unto death, the Evil One 
thereby destroying the ascendenqr which man's Fall ha 
given him over the race : 

(3.) By pouring forth His soul in death, that so 
might become communicable (as a new principle of life 
to all who would receive it 

In what sense was Christ's death vicarious f It ws 
vicarious, inasmuch as He who in His own person ha 
no need to die unto sin, died unto sin as Head of 
race that needed so to die. 

Thus all who are in Christ have in Him their deat 
unto sin and their new birth unto holiness. And th 
Gospel is, to all who believe, not merely a doctrine, bi 
" a power of God unto salvation." 
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APPENDIX, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF PART I. FROM THE 
EARLY FATHERS. 

CHAPTER L 

pp thethree arguments for the existence of God mentioned 
^'^ this chapter — the i priori argument, the argument from 
^^ture^ and the argument from Conscience — the Fathers of 
^e Qiurch insist chiefly on the two latter, while the Scho- 
^^^tic Divines of the middle ages lay most stress on the first 

I. The following appeal to Natural Theology in Clemens 
*^omanus' Epistle to the Corinthians is an eloquent commen- 
^^^7 on St Paul's text that " The invisible things of God 
*^om the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even His eternal power 
^lid Godhead." (Rom. i. 20). 

It is interesting to mark how the Revelation of God's 
^Personality in Christ quickened the interest and delight of the 
early Christians in the study of nature. Qement is showing 
vc. XX.) how the mind of God may be read in Nature : — 

01 odpcwol tS iiouci/i4r€i a&roO The Heavens, by His ordi- 

^aXeu6/i£V(M iv elfrijpji {rrvrdaaovTOA. nance, in their peaceful motion 

*^^* ^l*^/>* '''* *«^ ^^ "^^^ reray- are subject unto Him. Day and 

M^pop ^ airmi 8p6fiov Siay^oinnp, night fulfil their appointed course, 

^"0^ dXX^Xotf ifiTFodl^oPTo. IjXios succeeding one another without 

'*"€ Kol fftkipni^ iaripunf re xopo^ 1^^ or hindrance. Sun and moon 

*^<tT4 riip Hiaray^p airrov iv hfujvolg, and choirs of stars, according to 

^^^a ircUn^t vcLpeK^dffeun i^eXiff- His ordering, lead on their harmo- 

o-oiKj-fy rods iiriTerayfUvovs airrois nious dance, never exceeding the 

^PurftoOs. yij KvtHpopovffa Korii rb orbits assigned to them. The teem- 

^^Xrifia airw rois lHoa Kcupdis rV ing earth, obedient to His will, 

^oinrXi^ ia^piirrois re koX Bripabf at her appointed seasons yields 

R 
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kqX iraatp tws odtrw hr* aMiP ^tbois abundant food for men and beasts 

dvaWXXei rpo^i^v, fi^ Six^^^^^'^^^^"' ^"^ ^^^ ^^^ that liveth thereon 

firiSi dXKoiovad n rOv SeSoyfiXLTUF' never varymg or changing aught o 

fUviav inr* a^rov. d^^aaufp re dve^- His decrees. The unfathome< 

tx^/airra xal vepriptop dvcK^iifyrp-a, deep and lower parts of the earil 

Kplfjiara rots aOroTs ffw^x^rcu vpoa- are controlled by the same divin 

rdyfiaaw, rh k6to% ttI^ direlpov ordinances.^ The volume of thi 

OaXdffffrjs icard t^p drjjuovpylap trackless ocean, gathered by Hi 

aifTou avaraOh els rAt cwaycayds creative Word into its appointet 

06 trapeK^alvei rd irepiTeBeifUva basins, passethnot "thebEu:san< 

air^ KXeiSpOf dXXA Ka$Cis SUra^ep doors" that close it in, but yieldetl 

oiJr^, oOt(i)s Totet. ctirep ydp, " Iws obedience to His decree. For H 

&d€ fleets, Kol rd K^pxird aov iv vol said *' Hitherto shalt thou come 

avPTpi^T/jfftTOLL^* (bxeaphs djfBp(b- and here shall thy proud waves b 

To« diripaTos Kal 61 fier* airrbp stayed." The ocean, impassabl< 

KbafJLOt. Tttif airrah ra^ats tov Sea- by man, and the worlds that hi 

T&rov SievdOpoPTau Koipol iapipol beyond it, are ordered by the sam< 

Kal Oeptpol Kal fierovufpiyol Kal x^t- directions of the Lord. Spring 

[lepwol iv elpifPiQ fAerairapaSiSdaffip time and summer, autumn anc 

dXXi}X(Ht. dpip.tap araSfiol icard winter, peacefully give way in sue 

t6p tiiop Kaipbp T^p XciTovpyiop cession one to another. Th« 

a^wp dirpoffK&irus iiriTcKovaip' fixed stations of the winds, ii 

d^paol re vrjyal irpbs dirdXavfftP their due season, unfailingly per 

Kal {ryeiap drj/juovpyriOetaai SLxa form their service. Ever-weUinj 

iWelyffecjs irapixovrai rods Tphs fountains, created for health anc 

fw^s dpOptiyirois fia^oM. rd re refreshment, without fail yield tc 

Ikdxurra twp ^(ixap rds aweXei^ffcis mankind the life-giving nourish* 

a^&p ip dfMPol^ KoX elp-^ipy voiovp- ment of the earth's breast. The 

rat, ravra irdpra 6 fi^as 5i;- smallest ofliving creatures observe 

fiiovpybi Kal ieair&nis tQp dirdprup the times of pairing in harmon) 

ip elpT/jpxi Kal ifiopolq. vpoaira^ep and peace. All these things the 

eZmi, eiepyerwp rd irdpra, inrepeK- great Creator and Lord of al! 

TTcpurffios di ^fAois Toi>s vpoairefpev- arranged in perfect order, bless' 

ybrai toU olKTipfiois airov did tov ing all with His beneficence^ 

Kvpiov iifiQp ^Irjaov Xpurrov, <f ^ and most of all those who have 

W^ Kal ij fteyaXoxrOpTf els to^s recourse to His loving kindness 

aiupas TUP aJUiiPiap, diirup, through Jesus Christ our Loid, 

to whom be glory and majesty 
for ever. Amen. 



^ The reading Kpl/iara is almost untranslatable. KXtfiara is an 
obvious emendation ; but there is no authority for it 
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Athanasius, in his Oratio contra GenieSy appeals also to 
the perfect harmony and design displayed in Nature, as a 
proof of the personality of God. He concludes as follows : — 

'£ir€2 o9y oitK ira^la dXXd rd^is Since, therefore, throughout the 

^o^hf bf T(fi Tovri, Kol oiiK dfierpla Universe there is arrangement not 

<iLX\d ffvfifieTploL, Kol oiiK djcofffda derangement, regularity not ir- 

^XXd K6a/JLos, Kal Kda/iov irapap- regularity, order not disorder, and 

M6ycot oj&rra^is' dvdyicri Xoyl^eaSai in this order a most harmonious 

'^oi Xa/ifidyctp iyyoiop rod ravra combination of parts ; theconcep- 

^f^nfOTfaybrroi koX avaifUy^avros Kal tion is forced upon us of a Lord 

vxffjufnavUur ipya^ofUvw irpbs airrh. and Master who designed and 

^^mrbrov, KAi' ydp fiif rots 6(fh compacted all this, and who is 

^oXfMis6paTat,d\\^ dirbTTJSTd^ews sustaining its harmonious work- 

'EcU ffvfi^wtdas T&v ivavrltay, ip- ing. For though He be invisible, 

•0€«j» iffTi rhv To&rcjp Apxovra xal yet from the arrangement and 

f^oo/ii/jfropa Kal paaiKia, (Cap. 38.) harmonious adjustment of opposite 

forces, we may well form an idea 
of Him who is the Supreme 
Governor and Lord of alL 

2. We find a striking appeal to the natural conscience, in 
proof of God's existence, in Tertullian's small treatise De 
Testimonio Animce, This treatise is simply an enlargement 
of that wonderfully pregnant phrase in his Apologeticus, "Tes- 
timonium animse naturaliter Christianae." No Christian 
Father felt more intensely the corruption of human nature 
and its need of redemption, therefore his witness to the in- 
^aceable alliance between the human and Divine mind is all 
the more remarkable. The opening is highly characteristic ; 
despising all culture and science, he appeals to a witness 
accessible to all, forcing his barbaric Latin to express his 
eloquent thoughts : — 

Novum testimonium advoco, I summon a new witness, one 

immo omni literaturi notius, omni more widely known than any 

<ioctrin4 agitatius, omni editione book, more discussed than any 

vulgatius, toto homine majus, id learning, more diffused than any 

est totum quod est hominis. Con- publication, greater than the whole 

siste in medio, anima : seu divina man, being all that makes him 
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et setema res es secundum plures man. Stand forth in the midst, CI 
philosophos, eo magis non men- Soul! whether thou be divine an < 
tieris : seu minime divina, quoniam eternal, as most think, and ther^ 
quidem mortalis, ut Epicuro soli fore the less likely to deceive ; (» 
videtur, eo magis mentiri non mortal and not divine, as EpS 
debebis ; seu de coelo exciperis, seu curus alone deems, and so all tlB. ' 
de terri concip)eris, seu numeris more in duty bound not to d^ 
seu atomis concinnaris, seu cum ceive; whether thou be receive « 
corpore incipis, seu post corpus from heaven or conceived (^'3 
induceris, unde unde et quoquo earth; whether thon consist c? 
modo hominem facis animal ra- definite proportions, or of atoms 
tionale, sensus et scientise cap- whether thou art connate wit^ 
acissimum. Sed non earn te the body, or infused afterbirth, 
advoco, quoB scholis formata, whencesoever and howsoever tho"' 
bibliothecis exercitata, academiis makest man to be what he is — * 
et porticibus Atticis pasta, sapi- reasonable being most capable C3 
entiam ructas. Te simplicem et understanding and knowledge 
rudem et impolitam et idioticam But the soid I summon is nc? 
compello, qualem te habent qui such as hath been formed in tl» 
te solam habent, illam ipsam de schools, disciplined in libraries 
compito, de trivio, de textrino pampered in the groves an^* 
totam. Imperitii tud mihi opus porches of Athens, vaunting h^ 
est, quoniam aliquantulae peritiae wisdom. No I in all thy sin:^ 
tuae nemo credit. plicity I invoke thee, unletterec^ 

unpolished, unlearned, — such s^ 

they have thee who have nought b^:: 

thee, the soul, the whole soul, aiw- 

nothing but the soul — ^from ths 

market cross, from the highway 

from the weaver's shop. 'Tis tl"':^ 

inexperience I need, since norra 

puts faith in thy little experieno^ 

Ea expostulo quae tecum homini I demand of thee such truths ^ 

infers, quae aut ex temetipsa aut thou bringest with thyself in.* 

ex quocunque auctore tuo sentire man, which thou hast learn^?* 

didicisti. Non es, quod sciam, either from thyself or from tl** 

Christiana ; fieri, enira, non nasci Author of thy being, whoever t3r< 

solet Christiana. Tamen nunc be. Thou art not, so fer as ^ 

a te testimonium flagitant Chris- know, a Christian ; for a Christian 

tiani, ab extranet advei-sus tuos, is not bora but must becod* 
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Qtveltibierubescant, quodnosob such. Yet now Christians re- 
^oderintetirrideant, quae te nunc quire thy testimony, stranger 
coQscienti& detinent.^ (Cap. i.) though thou be, against thy own 

friends, that they may blush before 
thee for hating and scorning us for 
those very things which are now 
in the court of conscience rising in 
judgment against thee. 

Tertullian then instances several common exclamations 
^sed spontaneously, as it were, by all nations, testifying an 
innate belief in God, such as " Thank God ! " " God grant ! " 
" God bless thee ! " Then he instances the universal sense 
of responsibility, indicating a consciousness of God and ap- 
prehension of judgment after death. 

Then in the fifth chapter he speaks thus of these revela- 
tions of the religious consciousness : — 

Haec testimonia animae quanto The witness thus borne by the 

vera, tanto simplicia, quanto sim- soul is true and therefore simple, 

pKcia tanto vulgaria, quanto vul- simple and therefore common, 

garia tanto communia, quanto common and therefore natural, 

communia tanto naturalia, quanto natural and therefore divine. I 

naturalia tanto divina. Non puto cannot think any will deem it 

cniquam frivola et frigida videri frivolous or uninteresting, when 

posse, si recogitet naturae majes- he bethinks him of the majesty of 

tatem, ex qu& censetur auctoritas Nature, and that 'tis from Nature 

animae. Quantum dederis'magis- that the soul draws her authority. 

trae, tan turn adjudicabis discipulae. "Whatever weight be due to the 

Magistra natura, anima discipula. preceptress, the same is due to the 

Quicquid aut ilia edocuit aut ista disciple. Nature is the preceptress, 

perdididt, a Deo traditum est, the soul is the disciple. Whatever 

magistro scilicet ipsius magistrae. the one hath taught or the other 

Quid anima possit de principali learned, hath been derived from 

iostitutore praesumere, in te est God, who is the Preceptor of the 

aestimare de e& quae in te est. Preceptress. What idea the soul 

Send illam quae ut sentias efhcit is able to form of this Sovereign 

Teacher thou mayest judge from 
that soul which is within thee. Re- 
flect on the nature of that which 
gives thee the faculty of reflection. 

* Detinere and tenere are used, for ** to accuse" in TerUxWvaxu 
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The treatise concludes by appealing once more to the 
universality of the souPs witness to God's existence, arguing, 
as St. Paul argues — " their conscience also bearing witness*' 
— that all are therefore " without excuse," and will stand con- 
demned at the last day, " because that, when they knew God, 
they glorified Him not as God." 

Omnium gentium unus homo All nations call themselvesMan; 
nomen est ; una anima, varia vox ; the soul is one, though her voice 
unus spiritusjvarius sonus ; propria may vary ; the breath is one, the 
cuique genti loquela, sed loquelae sound may vary; each nation majr 
materia communis. Deus ubique have its peculiar speech, but the 
et bonitas Dei ubique ; dsemon- matter of their speech is one anJ 
ium ubique et maledictio daemonii the same. God is everywherCp 
ubique ; judicii divini invocatio and God*s goodness everywhere- 
ubique ; mors ubique, et con- The devil is everywhere, and his 
scientia mortis ubique, et testi- curse is everywhere. Men appeal tc 
monium ubique. Omnis anima the divine judgment everywhere- 
suo jure proclamat quae nobis nee Death is everywhere, and the con - 
mutire conceditur. Merito igitur sciousness of death is everywhere 
omnis anima et rea et testis est ; and the testimony everywhere 
in tantum et rea erroris, in quan- Every soul has the right to pn» 
tum et testis veritatis ; et stabit claim aloud what we may ncs 
ante aulas Dei die judicii nihil even mutter. "With good reaso 
habens dicere. Deum praedicabas, therefore every soul is both culpi" 
et non requircbas ; daemonia abo- and witness ; as much a culpr" 
minabaris, et ilia adorabas ; judi- in respect of error, as a witness "3 
cium Dei appellabas, nee esse respect of truth. The soul wm 
credebas ; inferna supplicia prae- stand before God's tribunal on tt^ 
sumebas, et non praecavebas ; day of Judgment, and will ha-* 
Christianum nomen sapiebas, et nothing to reply to the sentence 
Christianum persequebaris I — "Thou didst preach God, ami 

didst not seek after Him; tho 
didst abominate devils, and dic5^ 
worship them ; thou didst appca 
to God's judgment, and hadst no 
belief in it ; thou didst assume < 
punishment hereafter, and tookcsf 
no precautions to avoi^it; tboo 
hadst the savour of Christianity* 
and yet didst persecute the Chns- 
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St Augustine, who had explored all philosophy, finds no 
trustworthy ground for our knowledge of God ^except His 
self-revelation to the soul, and the direct consciousness of 
God which one who is in communion with Him possesses. 
All who know anything of early Christian literature know 
the beautiful passage in the tenth book of his Confessions^ 
beginning with the sixth chapter : — 

Non dubii sed certi conscientiS, With a most undoubting and 

Nomine, amo Te, Percussisti certain consciousness, I love The«, 

cor meum verbo tuo, et amavi Te. Lord I Thou hast smitten my 

* * Et quid est hoc ? heart by Thy Word ; and I have 

Intenrogaviterram, et dixit, **Non learned to love Thee. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^m ; " et quaecumque in eidem And what is God ? I asked the 

Sunt, idem confessa sunt. Inter- earth ; and it replied, ** I am not 

ftJgavi mare et abysses, et reptilia God ; " and whatever is therein 

*uinarum vivanim, et responde- made the same confession. I 

<^nt, *' Non sumus Deus tuus ; asked the sea and the abyss, and 

^nacre super nos I ** Interrogavi the creeping things therein ; and 

auras flabiles, et inquit universus they answered, ** We are not thy 

^er cum*incolis suis, "Fallitur God ; seek Him higher." I 

•^naximenes, non sum Deus." In- asked the breezy air, and the 

^em>gayi coelum, solem, lunam, whole sky with its denizens re- 

%tellas; "Neque nos sumus Deus plied, ** Anaximenes is wrong, I 

^ucm quaris," inquiunt. Et dixi am not God." I asked heaven, 

Omnibus iis quae circumstant fores sun, moon, stars ; " Nor yet are 

^aunis meae, "Dixistis mihi de we the God whom thou seekest," 

^)eo meo, quod vos non estis ; they made answer. Then I spake 

^icite mihi de illo aliquid." Et to all that crowd around the doors 

^damayenmt voce magnd, "Ipse of sense : ** Ye have told me con- 

^edt nos I " ceming my God that you are not 

He : tell me now what ye can of 
Him." And they exclaimed with 
a loud voice, " He created us." 

Augustine then similarly interrogates his powers of body 

^nd intellect ; but they give but the same answer, God is 

*iot in them nor of them. He is no mere conception of man's 

*^ind. In his memory, in that wonderful faculty of memory, 

**in the treasure halls and spacious fields of memory," 
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there it is true he finds Him : but how came His imag 
there ? He camiot remember God's first entrance into li.i 
memory. 

Cap. xxvi. Ubi ergo Te invcni, Where then did I find Th^ 
ut discerem Te? Neqiie enim and so learn to know Thee ? F*. 
jam eras in memori^ me^ prius- Thou couldest not be in my xjc 
quam Te discerem. Ubi ergo mory ere I learned to know Tl^e 
inveni Te, ut discerem Te, nisi in Where, then, did I find Tlic 
Te supra me ? Et nusquam lo- and so learn to know Thee, iii 
cus ; et recedimus, et accedimus, less it were in Thine own seJ 
et nusquam locus. Ubique vcri- aboveandbeyond me? Place Thoi 
tas pnesides omnibus consulen- hast none : we recede and 'vit 
tibusTe,simulquerespondesomni- approach, but Thou art not here 
bus, etiam diversa consulentibus. nor there. Being the very Truth, 
Liquide Tu respondes ; sed non Thou art everywhere equally pre- 
liquide omnes audiunt. Omnes, sent to all who seek counsel of 
unde volunt, consulunt ; sed non Thee, at one and the same mo- 
semper, quod volunt audiunt. ment answering all, however di- 
Optimus minister tuus est, qui verse the counsel they are seeking- 
non magis intuetur hoc a Te Clearly Thou answerest ever, 
audi re, quod ipse voluerit ; sed though not clearly do all hear, 
potius hoc velle quod a Te All seek counsel according to 
audierit. their wishes ; but not always ac- 

cording to their wishes is Thine 
answer. He is Thy best servant, 
who looks— not that Thy answer 
be conformable to his wish ; hut 
rather that his wish be couform* 
able to Thy answer. 
Cap. xxvii. Sero Te amavi, Ah ! all too late have I learned 
pulchritudo tam antiqua et tam to love Thee, Thou who has! 
nova ; sero Te amavi I Et ecce ever been and wilt ever be loveli- 
intus eras, et ego foris, et ibi Te ness itself ! all too late have 1 
quaerebam ; et in ista formosa, loved Thee I Thou wast within 
quae fecisti, deformis irruebam. the while, and I standing with- 
Mecum eras, et Tecum non eram. out ; and there, in outside things 
Ea me tenebant longe a Te, quae, was I seeking Thee I And npor- 
si in Te non essent, non essent all those gracious things that Thow 

hast made, I was laying my on- 
gracious hands. Thou wast witl 
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me, and I was not with Thee. 

Things were keeping me away 

from Thee, which, were they not 

in Thee, were not at alL 

Vocasti et damasti, et mpisti Thou hast called and cried 

^Orditatem ,meam. Coniscasti, aloud, and burst open my deaf 

^lendnisti, et fugasti caecitatem ears ! Thou hast poured on me 

Biieain. Fragrasti , et duxi spintum, Thy splendours, and chased blind- 

ct anhdo TibL Gustavi, et esurio, ness from my eyes ! Thou hast 

^ sitio. Tetigisti me, et exarsi breathed forth Thy fragrance ; I 

i& paoem tuam 1 have inhaled it, and pant for 

Thee! I have tasted of Thy 
sweetness, and am hungering and 
thirsting for Thee! Thou hast 
touched me, and inflamed me with 
a fervent desire for Thy peace. 

Thus the enraptured Saint ends where he beg^n : it was 
not he who had found God, but God who had found him : — 
percusststi cor meum / And such has ever been the confes- 
sion of God's saints ; and such must be the only ground of 
that knowledge of God, which is to us eternal life. 

3. Such knowledge of God as we may attain by merely 
intellectual reasoning is worth but little ; least of all perhaps 
that which seems to result from d priori demonstration. 
For if all demonstration proceed from something going 
before to something following after, how can that which is 
before all else be capable of demonstration ? 

Clement of Alexandria seizes this point, and puts it well 
in a passage quoted and approved by Cudworth and by 
Waterland : — 

Nal i»kp h iwrfuraxeipuTT&raTot God is the most difficult theme 

vcpl 8eo0 \6yos o5t6s i<mp' iwel of all ; because, the principle of 

7*^ &PX^ TTOttrbs irpdyfjuiTos Bw- everything being hard to find 

wJperof, 7rdpT<as tou if irptun; xal out, the first and most ancient 

wpeff^vrdnj dpx^ SOadcucroSf fh"** principle of all must needs be 

Twf dXXoit drcuruf oUtUl tov yev- difficult of proof, being the cause 

ivBai KuX yewo/Upois elvau * * * to all other things of their being 
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'AXX* oidi hriaHiffoXaftffdverairS made and of their continuance 
iirodeiKTucB' oCn; yit,p iK t/do- when made. But neither can God. 
T^pcjv Kal yv(aptfuirr4piavffwl<rraTai' be apprehended by demonstrative 
ToG ii i.yeHjfTov oiShf rpovvdpxe*^ science ; for such science is from. 

things precedent and more know» 
able ; whereas nothing exists 
fore that which is self-existent 

Perhaps the most brilliant effort ever made to prove thi 
existence of God by d /r/V?/^ demonstration is to be foun 
in St. Anselm*s famous Proslogium, The following extract 
from the third and fourth chapters will give an idea of hi 
method : — 

He is undertaking to show Quod Deus nonpossit co^ 
non esse — that God's non-existence is inconceivable. 






Quod utique sic vere est, ut nee Which proposition is indeed 
cogitari potest non esse. Nam true that its negation is inconcdi 
potest cogitari esse aliquid quod able. For it is quite conceivabl< 
non possit cogitari non esse ; quod that there is something whose noi 

majus est quam quod non esse existence is inconceivable, and thi ^ 

cogitari potest. Quare si id, quo must be greater than that \ 
majus nequit cogitari, potest cogi- non • existence is conceivable 
tari non esse ; idipsum quo majus Wherefore, if that thingthanwhicl 
cogitari nequit, non est id quo no greater thing is conceivable,! 
majus cogitari nequit: quod con- beconceivedasnon-existent; th< 
venire non potest. that very thing than which 

greater is inconceivable, is not 
than which a greater is inconceii 
able ; which is a contradiction. 
Sic ergo vere est aliquid quo So true is it that there exists some 
majus cogitari non potest, ut nee thing than which a greater is irr 
cogitari possit non esse : et hoc conceivable, that its non-existeD< 
es Tu, Domine Deus noster I is inconceivable : and this 

art Thou, O Lord our God I 
Sic ergo vere es, Domine Deus So truly therefore dost TIicz^« 
mens, ut nee cogitari possis non exist, O Lord my God, that TWmJ 
esse ; et merito. Si enim aliqua non-existence is inconceivable; 
mens possit cogitare aliquid me- and with good reason ; for iC ii 
rois Te, ascenderet creatura super man's mind could conceive aogli/ 
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Creatorem, et judicaret de Crea- better than Thou, the creature 

^re : quod valde est absurdum. would rise above the Creator and 

£t quidem quicquid est aliud judge Him ; which is utterly 

praeter solum Te, pptest cogitari absurd. And in sooth whatever 

Don esse. Solus igitur verissime else there be beside Thee, may 

Omnium, et ideo maxime omnium be conceived as non-existent. 

*^bes esse : quia quicquid aliud Thou alone, therefore, most truly 

^st, non sic vere est, et idcirco of all, and therefore most of all, 

'^^us habet esse. hast existence : because whatever 

else there is, is not so truly exist- 
ent, and therefore has less the pre- 
rogative of existence. 
Cur itaque dixit insipims in Why then hath ** the fool said in 
^crde suOf Non est DeuSy cum tarn his heart. There is no God, " when 
^ promptu sit rationali menti, Te it is so obvious to a rational mind 
Maxime omnium esse? Cur nisi that Thou must most of all exist? 
<)uia stultus et insipiens ? * * ♦ Simply because he is irrational 

and a** fool.'* • • ♦ 

Qui ergo intelligit sic esse He therefore who understands 
X>eum, nequit Eum non esse cogi- this necessity of God's existence, 
tare. Gratias Tibi, bone Domine, cannot conceive His non-exist- 
^^ias Tibi : quia quod prius ence. Thanks be to Thee, good 
credidi Te donante, jam sic intel- Lord, thanks be to Thee ! for 
ligoTe illuminante, ut si Te nolim what I formerly believed by Thy 
esse credere, non possim non grace, I now perceive so clearly 
intelligere. by Thy illumination, that even if 

I were indisposed to believe it, I 
could not fail to perceive it. 
Anselm's argument was answered by a monk named 
Caunilo in a tract entitled Liber pro insipienti (A Plea 
for the Fool). He made the obvious objection that the ex- 
istence of the idea in the mind does not prove the existence 
of the reality outside the mind. As well might we say that 
l>ecause we had in our mind an idea of a perfectly delightful 
island, therefore that island existed. 

Anselm replied in his Liber apologeticus contra Gaunt- 
lonem, by drawing a distinction between that which is tibso- 
iutely perfect, and that which is perfect of its kind merely. 
The former is solitary and unique, and of the former alone 
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he would predicate necessary existence. If Gaunilo*s island 
were not only the most perfect conceivable island^ but also 
the most perfect conceivable thing or being, then it would be 
necessarily existent. 

Sed tale est, inquis, ac si quis But, you say, it would be jtot 

insulam ocean i, omnes terras su& as reasonable to conceive the idea 

fertilitate vincentem, quae diffi- of an island, surpassing all lands 

cultate — immo impossibilitate — in fertility, named if you plwsc 

inveniendi quod non est, perdita (from the difficulty or rather im* 

nominal ur, dicat idcirco non posse possibility of finding what is non- 

dubitari vere esse in re; quia existent) "the lost island,** and to 

verbis descriptam facile quis intel- say, it must indubitably exist m 

ligit Fidens loquor ; quia si reality^ bpcause a man easily con- 

quis invenerit mihi aliquid aut ceives the ft^fl of it when described 

reips4, aut solA cogitatione, ex- in words. I answer unhesitat- 

istens, praeter quo majus cogitari ingly ; if a man will find me any* 

non possit, cui aptare valeat con- thing existing either in fact or in 

nexionem hujus meae argumenta- thought only, so excellent that 

tionis ; inveniam, et dabo illi per- nothing more excellent is con- 

ditam insulam amplius non per- ceivable, and if he be able to 

dendam. a.pply to it my train of argu- 
ment, then will I discover and 
present to him his " lost island," 
to be lost no more. 

Such is Anselm*s argument To any clear thinker it must 
be obvious that there is an equivocal use of the word fuct^'' 
sity or necessary existence. There is no doubt a logical nece^ 
sity which connects together in our minds the idea of M 
and the idea of absolute existence; but this "necessity" moves 
entirely in the plane of thought, and carries with it no necessity 
of there being any corresponding reality external to thought. 
Anselm*s premises move in one plane and his conclusion in 
another, and his argument does not effect a connexion. 

Descartes saw this, and thought he could connect the two 
planes — the plane of ideas and the plane of external exist- 
ence — ^by the postulate that all clear and distinct conceptions 
are true, and true because they come from God. A fortio'^ 
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If an imperfect being have a clear and distinct conception of 
a perfect Being, this idea must come from without — ^must, in 

short, be put into his mind by that perfect Being. 

Considerans deinde inter diver- When a man considers that 

sas ideas, quas apud se habet, among his several ideas there is 

imam esse entis sumjne intelli- the idea of a supremely intelligent, 

gentis, summe potentis, et summe supremely powerful, supremely 

perfect!, quae longe omnium prae- perfect Being, excelling all his 

cipua est, agnosdt in ips^ exis- other ideas, he acknowledges 

tentiam, non possibilem et con- therein an existence not merely 

tingentem tantum, quemadmodum possible and contingent (as in his 

in ideis aliarum omnium rerum, ideas of all other things that are 

quasdistincte percipit,sedomnino clear and distinct), but an exist- 

necessariam et aetemam. Utque ence necessary and eternal. And 

ex eo quod, exempli causi, per- as in the idea of a triangle, for 

cipiat in idei trianguli necessario instance, just because he per- 

contineri tres angulos aequales ceives that it involves the equality 

esse duobns rectis, plane sibi per- of the three angles to two right 

soadet triangulum tres angulos angles, he feels at once assured 

liabere aequales duobus rectU ; ita that the triangle has three angles 

ex eo solo quod percipiat existen- equal to two right angles ;— so, 

tiam necessariam et aetemam in j"st because he perceives that 

entis summe perfecti ide^ con- necessary and eternal existence 

tineri, plane concludere debet, is involved in the idea of a su- 

ens summe perfectum existere. * premely perfect Being, he ought 

♦ * Quia Dei, sive entis summi, to conclude at once that a su- 

ideam habemus in nobis, jure premely perfect Being exists. * 

possumus examinare a quinam * * Because we have within us 

cansi illam habeamus ; tantam- the idea of God, or of a supreme 

que in illi immensitatem mvenie- Being, we have a right to inquire 

mus, ut plane ex eo certi simus, to what cause the idea is trace- 

uon posse illam nobis fuisse in- able; and we shall find therein 

ditam, nisi a re in qu^ sit reveri such an immensity as will at once 

omnium perfectionum comple- assure us that the idea cannot 

mentum, hoc est nisi a Deo possibly be implanted within us 

vealiter existente. (Principia by any other cause save that 

Philosophia^ L 14.) which is the complement of all 

perfections, namely a really exist- 
ent God. (See also his Discours 
de la Mdhode^ pt. 4.) 
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There is surely an element of profound truth in this 
reasoning, and it is deeply instructive to find the dry light of 
Reason thus serving as a candle of the soul (Prov. xx. 27), 
lighting her in her search after God. But oh ! how infinitely 
more of conviction and of comfort is there in St. Augustine's 
^^ percussisti cor meufn I " On this surely, on this knowledge 
derived from communion, must we depend in our time of 
need ! 

CHAPTER 11. 

On John x. 30— '"E7a; /ccU 6 IlarV ^i' ^<r/Ltci' **— St Athanasius 
remarks — 

kv T<fi '£7(6, rbp Tlbp arjfialvec ip In the word " I " Scripture in- 
SiTtfiKatdllaTijptTdvycvif^aavTa* dicates the Son; in the words 
iv Si rfEvy tt/jp filav dedrrrra Kal "And the Father," Ifim thai 
rb bfioo^aiov airrov, — Contra Art- begat ; and in the word "One** 
anoSf iv. 9. (neuter gender), the one Godheaa 

and consubstantiality. 

On John xvii. 21, and xiv. 10— "*E7<i) h rtp Uarpl koX i 
IXarV iv ifiol — St. Athanasius remarks — 

ofh-u) ydp iffTi vw, &<rir€p ^v del. For He is now as He evei 
m bi oUtu) vvv ioTip, Ciaircp ^ de(, was. And if He is now as H< 
5^X01' 5ti orJ vori flip iyeppdro, ever was, then plainly we mus 
vori bi 06' oifbi Tcori flip ip Gey not speak of a time when He wa 
ijavxla ffVj vtyri bi iXdXei. dXX* begotten, and of a time when H< 
iarip del Uar^p, Kal Tlbi b To&rov was not ; nor yet of a time whei 
A670S, oiK bpbfiaTL fibpop A670S, there was silence in God, and of J 
oifbi icar' iiripotap Tibs b A670S, time when He was speaking. Bu 
dXX' iirdpxwv bfiooiLfffioi ry Uarpl' there is from all eternity a Fathei 
oi bC ijfids yepp7j0elsj iffieis ydp 5t' and from all eternity a Son who h 
iKtivop yeyopofiep.^Contra Ar, His Word,— not merely God'j 
iv. 12. Word in name,nor merely His Soil 

as so conceived by us ; but being 
from all eternity consubstandal 
with the Father ; not begotten 
for our sakes, for it is we who 
for His sake have been created. 
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ApoUinaris said that Christ*s human nature was as com- 
pletely merged in His Divine nature, " as a drop of wine 
would be lost in the ocean : " — Gregory of Nyssa has a pass- 
age so nearly approaching to this heresy that Hooker is 
unwilling to believe that it was really penned by the great 
Cappadocian. See Eccles, Pol. v. 53, § 2 ; and Greg. Nyss., 
Adv. ApolL ad Theoph. (iL 1276, Ed. Migne). 

It may be useful to the student to give the three Creeds 
or Symbols of the Church in their original language. 

First we have the Symbol called the Apostles' Creed. 

" The form most nearly corresponding to that now called 
^e Apostles' Creed was the creed of the Church of Rome ; 
^ough even that creed lacked three clauses " — (the Descent 
^to Hell, the Communion of Saints, and the Life Everlast- 
^Jig). "And it is an opinion, not without great probability, 
^liat the reason why it was called the Apostles' Creed was, 
that the Church of Rome, being the only Church in the 
West which could undeniably claim an Apostle for its 
founder, its see was called the Apostolic See, and hence its 
<^reed was called the Apostolic Creed." — Bishop Harold 
Browne on the XXXIX, Articles. 

The earliest appearance of the Symbolum or Collatio 
Apostolorum in its present form is in the 115th of the Set- 
flumes de Tempore^ attributed to St Augustine, now nimi- 
Wed CCXLI. in the Appendix to his Sermons : — 

" Credo in Deum Patrem Omnipotentem : Creatorem cceli et 
terrse : Credo et in Jesum Christum Filium ejus unicum Dommum 
iiostmin : Qui conceptus est de Spiritu Sancto, natus ex Marid 
^nigine : Passus sub Pontic Pilate, crucifixus, mortuus et sepultus : 
l^escendit ad infema, tertii die resurrexit a mortuis : Ascendit ad 
coelos, sedet ad dexteram Dei Patris omnipotentis : Inde venturus 
jadicare vivos et mortuos : Credo et in Spiritum Sanctum : Sanctam 
^cdesiam catholicaro. Sanctorum communionem : Remissionem 
peccatomm : Camis resurrectionem : Vitam setemam." 



Ilurrci^w e/f rdr Gedr IlaWpa rarroKpdropa ronfHjf odpopou koX 
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rhv (niKKtiipOivTa ix Hp€i6fiaTos 'A7/0U, yewrjOivra ix Mapias rifs vafk 
Oivov, iraOSvra iirl UoptLov UiXdroVj CTavptodePTay dtufbvTOj koX ra^^rro, 
KaT€K06vTa els ^$ov, t^ rpLr^ Vf^^ff^'' ^vaardpra dird rwv vexpiav, dyeX- 
06vTa els rods odpavo6st Kadej^dfieuou iv Si^iqi Qeov Harpbs TavroSwdpLWi 
iK€t0€v ipx^M^yov Kptyai ^upras Kod pexpo^s. Ilurret^fai els rb llveufia rl 
'Ayiovj &yiap KaOoXuc^p iKKXrjffiaPj ayiup Kowiaplav^ Atpeatp &fiapTLUPf 
<rapK6s dpd<rra<nPf j^utijp cUdjpiop. 'Afii^p. 

The Creed drawn up at, or soon after, the Council of 
Nicaea, was as follows, omitting the clauses within brackets, 
which were added at the Council of Constantinople : — 

HiffTeijofiep els ha Qebp, Haripa froun-OKpdropa, tolij'Hjp otpcLPoO koI 
yrjs, oparCjp re TrdPTWP Kal dopdrup. Kal els ipa Klipiop *lriffovp Xpurrbf, 
t6p T16p tov Oeou fiopoyePTJ, {t6p ix tov Harpbs yeppi^Oipra irpb irdvTUP 
tQp altbpwp''] <pCi)s iK 4>(*yroSt Oeop dXriOipbp iKOeov dKijOiPoO. yeppniBhra, 
oi> voirjOipra, bp.ooi(nop T<f HarpL' bi od rd vdpra iyhero, rbp di* ^/mw 
Tobs dpdpibirovs, Kal bib, rijp ij/xer^pop ffuynjplap, KareXObpra ix rwr 
obpapQPf Kal ffapKwd^pra [iK HpeH/JLaros dylov Kal Maplas rijs vapdifw,] 
Kal ipapOpunr'^ffapra' [ffravpudipra re inrkp tj/jlQp iirl UoptIov IliXtirw,] 
Kal vaObpray [Kal Twp^pra,] xal dpatrrdpra rj rpiry ^fi4pq^ Korb tAi 
ypa<pds' Kai dpeXObpra els robs obpdpovs, [Kal Ka6e^bp.epop iK be^MVfW 
HarpbSjl Kal rrdXiv ipxbp.ePOP fierb, bo^ijs Kpipai ^Qpras Kol peKfX^' 
[oO T^s paffiXelas obK ^ffrai riXos, ] Kai els rb Hpevfia to &yu)», 
[to Kijpiop, Kal TO i^wowoioPf to iK TOV IlaTpbs iKVOpevbfiepop, rb <r^ 
Ilarpl Kal TUp (rvfnrpoaKVPoijfiepoPt Kal avpbo^ai^ofiepOPf rb XaXrjffo^ ^ 
tQp frpo<p7)Tiop. E/s fdap dyiap KadoXiK^p Kal dvoaToXuc^p iKKhfi^ 
bfioXoyovfiep ip pdiiTurfia els Atpeffip afiapriwPf rrpoffboKwp^ep dpdffTiff'' 
peKputp Kal ^wi)>» tov fiiXXoPTos alQposJ] ^Ap.'^p, 

The Athanasian Creed is believed by Waterland {Hist of 
Ath, Creedy Works, vol. iv.) to have been composed by Hilary 
of Aries between the years 420 and 431. He argues that 
the Creed must have been written after the Apollinariof^ 
heresy had risen to a head (A.D. 370), because it is pointedly 
condemned in the 30th verse, and was probably written after 
the publication of St. Augustine's Books on the Trinity 
(a.d. 416), from similarity of phrases, and the plain assertion 
of the Doctrine of the Spirit's procession from the Son, which 
St Augustine's treatise first incorporated into the Creed of 
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Ae Western Church. Waterland is equally confident that 

• 

it cannot have been written later than 431, because it con- 
ies no pointed condemnation of Nestorianism (which the 
Council of Ephesus met to consider in a.d. 431) ; nor of 
^utychianism (condemned by the Council of Chalcedon 
A..D. 451). Indeed had there been any danger of Eutychian- 
*sin when the Creed was written, the 34th and 35th verses 
''^ould have been still more carefully worded. The Creed 
"^as originally written in Latin. The difficulty which 
^iiodem readers find in what are called (or rather miscalled) ^ 
the " damnatory clauses," seems to be entirely due to the 
change in the meaning of words, especially " salvus " and 
^servare fidem^* ^ Salvus^^ is clearly equivalent to the 
^ord 9fd^bii£9Vi in the New Testament, meaning one who is 
^H afreseni state of salvation — one who has been admitted 
by baptism into the Ark of Christ's Church. The first verse 
plainly declares that none can be so admitted unless he ac- 
cept the faith of the Church. Clearly " salvus " should be 
translated by an adjective not by a participle. ** Servare 
fidem " is no less clearly equivalent to the phrase nipeiM -Hiw 
TitfTv, as used by St Paul in 2 Tim. iv. 7 — " I have lived a 
life consistent with my faith," — a meaning which i Tim. 
V. 8 strongly confirms. 

The Creed is as follows. In a few places, indicated by 
Italics, a translation still closer to the original than that of 
our Prayer-book will be suggested : — 

1. Qoicanqae volt sahms esse. Whoever desireth to he safe, 
ante omnia opus est nt teneat before all things it is necessary 
Catholicam fidem. that he hold the Catholic Faith. 

2. Qnam nisi qnisqne inte- Which faith except auh one 
gram inviolatamque servaverit, keep in integrity and purity,'^ 

* The really " danmatory clause ** of the Creed is the 39th. 

• From the analogy of 2 Tim. iv. 7, and i Tim. v. 8, it would 
«eem that ** integrant inviolatamquej" like ^* servare fidemj" has a 
fnoral meaning : undefiled by a bad life. See Bishop Cotton's 
deeply interesting remarks in his Charge of 1863. 

S 
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absque dubio in sternum peri- without doubt he will perisb 
bit. everlastingly. 

This second verse is to show that mere profession is n.ot 
enough: a man's faith must govern his whole life. ^Eac^l^ 
one," clearly means each one who has been baptized. Th^^ 
begins the Creed proper : — 

3. Fides autem Catholica hsec Now the Catholic Faith ^ 
est, ut Unum Deum in Trinitate, et this : That we worship One (5r ^D<i 
Trinitatem in Unitate veneremur, in Trinity, and Trinity in Unit:: 

4. Neque confundentes Per- Neither confounding the 
sonas, neque Substantiam sepa- sons, nor dividing the Snbstan.* 
rantes. 

Thus at the outset the Creed condenms the Sabdlia^cr:^^ 
who blended the Three Persons into One Person, and ^^J^^ 
Arians, who denied their consubstantiality, rb bfiooOiruip, T" ^^ 
next fifteen verses are directed against the Arians, and i^»- ^' 
fold what is involved in consubstantiality. If the Thtr^*® 
Persons are of one substance, then each of the great epith^^^ 
which we apply to God may be applied equally to each 
son of the Godhead. 

5. Alia est enim Persona Patris, For there is one Person of 
alia Filii, alia Spiritus Sancti : Father, another of the Son, 

another of the Holy Ghost : 

6. Sed Patris et Filii, et Spiri- But the Godhead of the Fath^>'f 
tus Sancti una est Divinitas, of the Son, and of the Hc^^ 
sequalis Gloria, coaetema Ma- Ghost, is all one, the GI017 eqa;^^ 
jestas. the Majesty co-etemaL 

7. Qualis Pater, talis Filius, Such as the Father is, such is tJu 
talis et Spiritus Sanctus. Son, and such is the Holy Ghoist 

8. Increatus Pater, increatus The Father uncreate, the Son 
Filius, increatus et Spiritus Sane- uncreate, and the Holy Ghost 
tus. uncreate. 

9. Immensus Pater, immensus The Father infinite^ the Son 
Filius, immensus et Spiritus Sane- infinile, and the Holy Ghost if- 
tus. - Anite. 



* See note below on 25th verse. 
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emus Pater, seternus The Father eternal, the Son eter- 

mus et Spiritus Sanctus. nal, and the Holy Ghost eternal 

tamen non tres aetemi. And yet they are not three 

stemus. eternals, but one etemaL 

It non tres increati, nee As also there are not three tm- 

isi; scd unus mcreatus, created, nor three infinite; but one 

mensus. uncreated, and one infinite. 

Uiter,omnipotens Pater, So likewise the Father is Al- 

A Filius, omnipotens mighty, the Son AUnighty, and 

Sanctus : the Holy Ghost Almighty : 

tamen non tres omni- And yet they are not three 

«d unus omnipotens. Ahnighties, but one Almighty. 

>eu8 Pater, Deus Fihus, So the Father is God, the Son 

jiritus Sanctus : God, and the Holy Ghost God : 

amen non tres Du, sed And yet theyare not three Gods, 

^QS, but one God. 

Dominus Pater, Domi- So the Father is Lord, the Son 

, Dominus et Spiritus Lord, and the Holy Ghost Lord 2 

amen non tres Domini, And yet not three Lords, but 

It Dominus. one Lord. 

I sicut singillatim un- For like as we are compelled 

e Personam et Deum ^7 the Christian verity to acknow- 

m confiteri Christian^ ledge every Person by Himself to 

ompellimur ; ita tres be God and Lord ; so are we 

tres Dominos dicere forbidden by the Catholic Re- 

fleligione prohibemur. %ion ^ »y th«J« be three Gods 

or three Lords. 

ast verse, which concludes that portion of the Creed 
directed against Arianism, is an important safe- 
rhe previous verses had asserted that each Person 
.tially God : this verse forbids us to suppose that 
ead is divisible into three parts making up one 
We must not use the words "/>ar/** or '* whole " in 

ngustine (de Civ. Dei^ xi. cap. 24) puts this as simply as 
e of being put : — " Cum dt singulis quseritur, unusquisque 
)eu8 et Omnipotens esse respondeatur; cum vero de omni< 
nod ties Dii, vel tres Omnipotentes, sed unus Deus omni- 
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speaking of God. There is but one God. The Father is 
this one God : the Son is this one God : the Holy Ghost is 
this one God. Their unity as regards essence is absolute, 
and this was expressed by the Greek word, 6fioo6<rioif, 

The next four verses are directed against the Sabellians, 
who confounded or merged or blended the Three Persons 
into one Person. They are absolutely one in substance, but 
absolutely distinct as Persons. Verses 20, 21, 22, mark the 
differentia or distinguishing characteristic of each : — 

20. Pater a nullo est factus, nee The Father is made of none, 
creatus, nee genitus ; neither ereated nor b^otten : 

21. Filius a Patre solo est, non The Son is of the Father alone, 
factus, nee ereatus, sed genitus. not made, nor created, but be- 
gotten. 

22. Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et The Holy Ghost is of the 
Filio, non factus, nee ereatus, nee Father and Son, not made, nor 
genitus, sed proeedens. ereated, nor begotten, but pro- 
ceeding. 

23. Unus ergo Pater, non tres So there is one Father, not 
Patres; unus Filius, non tres three Fathers; one Son, not three 
Filii ; unus Spiritus Sanetus, non Sons ; one Holy Ghost, not three 
tres Spiritus Saneti. Holy Ghosts. 

This last verse may seem to be hardly needed; it was 
inserted in answer to some in the fourth century who spoke 
of all three Persons being self-existent — ^which would make 
three Fathers, self-existence being the differentia of the 
Father ; or again, of all being generated one from another— 
which would make three Sons, generation being the differen- 
tia of the Son ; or again, of 2^ proceeding one from another 
— ^which would make three Spirits, procession being the dij- 
ferentia of the Spirit. 

24. Et in hac Trinitate nihil And in this Trinity nau^t is 
prius aut posterius, nihil majus afore or after, naught is greater 
aut minus, sed totse tres Personse or less, but the whole three Per- 
cosetemae sibi sunt et coaequales. sons are coetemal and coequal 

N.B, — ^This is not to be understood of order or office; but, 
as the Creed explains, oi duration and dignity only. 
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25. Ita Qt per omnia, sicot jam So that in all respects, as is afore- 
sapra dictum est, et Unitas in said. Unity [of Ddty] in Trinity 
Trinitate, et Trinitas in Unitate [of Persons], and Trinity [of Per- 
^eneranda sit sons] in Unity [of Deity] is to be 

worshipped.^ 

26. Qni Tult eigo sahms esse, Za kim then who wishes to be 
ita de Trinitate sentiat «i/2^ thus think of the Trinity. 

The Creed now states the doctrine of the Incamaium^ 
opposing the errors of the Apollinarians chiefly, who denied 
that Christ was perfect man, and complained that the 
Catholics made two Christs by assigning to Him 2l human 
mind {antma roHonalis) as well as a divine spirit 

27. Sed necessarinm est ad But it is necessary to eternal 
setemam salutem, ut Incama- salvation that he also believe 
tionem quoque Domini nostri Jesu rightly the incamatioQ of our 
Christi fideliter credat Lord Jesus Christ 

28. Est ergo fides recta, ut The right faith then is, that we 
credamus et confiteamur, quia believe and confess that our Lord 
Dominus noster Jesus Christus, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is 
Dei FiUns, Deus pariter et Homo God and Man. 

est: 

29. Dens est ex substantii God of the substance of the 
Fatris ante saecula genitus : Homo Father, b^otten before time was : 
ex substantia Matris in sseculo Man of the substance of His 
natns. mother, bom in time. 

3a Perfectns Dens, perfectus Perfect God, perfect man of a 

Homo ex animi rationali et hu- rational soul and human flesh 

man& came subsistens. subsisting. 

31. iEqualis Patri secundum Equal to the Father as touch- 
Divinitatem : minor Patie secun- ing His Godhead ; and inferior to 
dnm Humanitatem. the Father as touching His man- 
hood. 

32. Qni licet Dens sit et Homo, Who although He be God and 

^ This is Hincmar's explanation, A.D. S52, carefully guarding us 
against the irrationality of saying " three are one," or ** one is three.* 
What b three in one respect may be one in another, and vice versd ; 
and this is what the Creed asserts : three in Personality, one in Deity. 
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non duo tamen, sed onus est Man, yet He is not two bat one 

Christus. CUrist. 

33. Unus autem, non conver- One, not by conversion of the 
sione Divinitatis in camem, sed Godhead into flesh, but by taking 
assumptione HumanitatisinDeum. of the manhood into God. 

N,B» — The ApoUinarians, denying that the two natures 
could co-exist in Christ, could only suppose Him to 
become human by some change of the Divine Nature 
taking place. 

34. Unus omnino, non confu- One altogether, not by confu- 
siohe substantive, sed Unitate Per- sion of substance, but by unity oT 
sonae. Person. 

N,B, — ^The two substances (the Divine and the human) 
remain distinct in Christ, constituting one Person. 

35. Nam sicut anima rationalis For as the rational soul and 
et caro unus est Homo ; ita flesh is one man ; so God and 
Deus et Homo unus est Christus: Man is one Christ 

36. Qui passus est pro salute Who suffered for our salvation, 
nostr^ descendit ad inferos, tertii descended into Hades, rose again 
die resurrexit a mortuis. the third day from the dead. 

37. Adscendit ad coelos, sedet He ascended into Heaven, He 
ad dexteram Patris ; inde ven- sitteth on the right hand of the 
torus judicare vivos et mortuos. Father ; thence to come to judge 

the quick and dead. 

38. Ad cujus adventum omnes At whose coming all men have 
homines resurgere habent cum to rise again with their bodies, and 
corporibus suis, et reddituri sunt give account for their own works, 
de factis propriis rationem. 

39. £t qui bona egerunt ibunt And they that have done good 
in vitam aetemam; qui vero mala, shall go into eternal life ; but they 
in ignem aetemum. that have done evil into eternal 

fire. 

40. Hoc est Fides Catholica, This is the Catholic Faith, 
quam nisi quisque fideliter firmi- which except each believe fiuth- 
terque crediderit, salvus esse non fully and firmly he cannot be 
poterit safe, 

St Augustine in his 187th Epistle (called also a Treatise on 
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the Presence of God) has occasion to state very carefully the 
Catholic doctrine concerning the Divinity and Humanity of 
Christ The occasion was this : his friend Dardanus had 
asked him to explain our Lord's words to the thief—" This 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise." Augustine replies by 
premising the Church's doctrine of the Incarnation. Christ's 
^umamfy was perfect, consisting of dody and soul: and by 
the hunum soul of Christ we mean, not merely ?i physical or 
animal soul (as the Apollinarians taught), but a reasonable 
^^ rational sovX also, meaning what we call the mind, Augus- 
tine then points out that after death Christ's human body 
^nt to the grave, and His soul descended into Hades. 
And if we. suppose that, in His words to the thief, Christ 
was speaking of His human nature, we must understand 
** Paradise " to be included in " Hades." But he goes on to 
say that it is much simpler to suppose Christ to mean that 
in His Divine nature, as God, He would be with the thief in 
Paradise. 

Est antem sensos nralto expe- It is a fiu* simpler interpretation, 

ditior, et ab his omnibus ambigui- and one free from all these ambi- 

tadbns liber, si non secundum id guities, to understand that Christ 

qood homo erat, sed secundum was speaking of Himself, not in 

id qood Deus erat, Christus dixisse His Human, but in His Divine 

acdpiatur, Hodie mecum eris in nature, when He said, ''To-day 

Paradiso, Homo quippe Christus thou shalt be with Me in Para- 

fllo die secundum camem in sepul- dise.** For the Man Christ was 

cro, secundum animam in inferno that day passing as to His flesh 

fiiturus erat Deus vero idem ipse into the sepulchre, as to His Soul 

Christus nbiqne semper est * * * into Hades. But He, the same 

Ubicunque ergo sit Paradisus, Christ, as God is present every- 

quisquis beatorum ibi est, cum where at all times. • • • 

Illo ibi est, qui ubique est (cap. Wherever therefore Paradise 

SL) may be, and whatever saints be 

therein, there with Him must th^ 
be Who is everywhere. 

St Augnstine then proceeds to explain the doctrine which 
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afterwards came to be called the '^ communication of pro- 
perties " {communicatio idiotnatuniy rrepvxjthfrnffis ^oordaew). 

Without such a doctrine it would be impossible to under- 
stand how God the Son (who as God is impassidle) could be 
said to suffer and die. The doctrine of the communication (or 
interchange) oi properties explains it ; for as the properties of 
the human nature may be attributed to the eternal Son of 
God, so those actions or passions which proceeded from those 
properties may be also attributed to the eternal Son of God. 

Wherefore as God the Son is truly man, and as man 
truly passible and mortal, so God the Son did truly suffer 
and did truly die. We must keep the questions distinct and 
separate, Who suffered and How^ or in what did He suffer f 
We may answer, " God the Son truly suffered, but He s*a^- 
fered in His human nature only, not in His divine." i^t. 
Augustine continues : — 

Cum enim sit Christus Deus Christ being God and Man 'S^ 

et homo ; Deus utique unde dicit, as God, able to say, *' I and 

Ego et Pater unum sutnus ; homo Father are one ; " as Man, 

autem unde dicit, Pater major me to say, " My Father is grc 

est ; idemque Filius Dei unigeni- than I;" — ^and being equally 

tus a Patre, et fiHus homiuis ex Son of God only-begotten of 

semine David secundum camem : Father, and the Son of 

utrumque in illo observandum est the seed of David according Xx^ 

cum loquitur, vel cum de illo flesh : both points in Him 

Scriptura loquitur, et quid secun- mand attention, when He 

dum quid dicatur intuendum. or when Scripture speaks of ICxJd; 

Nam sicut unus homo est anima and we have to consider fnfc^*^ is 

rationalis et caro, sic et unus said of Him, and tt( which tu9f»rt 

Christus est Verbum et homo, it is to be referred. For as reason- 

Proinde quod ad Verbum attinet, able soul and flesh make up ^^ 

creator est Christus ; Omnia enim man, so Word and Man is ^w 

per ipsum facta sunt : quod vero Christ In His character as the 

ad hominem, creatus est Christus ; Word, Christ is Creator ; for "«/i 

/actus est enim ex semine David things were made by Him " we 

secundum camem^ et in similitu- read. But in His character as 

dinem hominum foetus. Item Man, Christ is created i (or we 
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quia in homine duo sunt, anima read " He was made of the seed 
et caro ; secundum animam tris- of David after the flesh ; " and 
^ fiut usqut ad morUm^ secun- again, '* He was made in likeness 
dnm camem passuB est mortem, of men.** Again, as there are 

in man two things, soul and flesh, 

according to the soul He was 

** sorrowful imto death ;** accord- 

ing to the flesh He suffered 

death. 

Nee tamen com Filium Dei When, however, we speak of 

Christum dicimus, hominem sepa- Christ as the Son of God, we 

xamus ; ant cum eundem Christum do not separate Him from His 

Filium Hommis dicimus, separa- humanity ; nor when we speak of 

Urns Denm. Secundum hominem the same Lord Christ as the Son 

namque in tenft erat, non in caelo of Man, do we separate Him 

Ubi nunc est, quando dicebat, from His Divinity. For as Man 

'^emo ascendit in calum^ nisi qui He was on the earth, and not in 

tit ealo descendit^ Filius hominis Heaven where He now is, when 

9ui at in calo: quamvis secun- He said, "No man hath ascended 

^om id quod Filius Dei erat, esset up to Heaven but He that came 

ill caelo ; secundum id vero quod down from Heaven, even the Son 

I^ius Hominis erat, adhuc esset in of man which is in Heaven." 

terr^ nondumque ascendisset in Albeit, it was rather as the Son 

Oaelum. Similiter cum secundum of God that He was in Heaven ; 

id quod Filius Dei est, sit Dominus and as the Son of Man He was 

^oriae ; secundum id autem quod still on earth, and had not yet 

«st Filius Hominis, crucifixus est ; ascended into Heaven. Similarly, 

^t tamen Apostolus, Si enim as the Son of God, He is the 

<^ogn€vissmt nunquam Dominutn Lord of glory; as the Son of 

^iariacrucifixissent. Acperhocet Man He was crucified; and yet 

filius Hominis secundum Deum the Apostle says, " For if they 

erat in caelo, et Filius Deisecundum had known it they would not have 

Hominem crucifigebatur in terrl crucified the Lord of glory** (i 

Sicat ergo potuit recte did Domi- Cor. ii 8). And, by parity of 

>iiisg^ori8ecnicifibnis,cumadsolam reason, the Son of Man was, as 

Camem ilia passio pertineret ; ita God, in Heaven ; and the Son of 

recte did potuit, Hodu mecum God was, as Man, crudfied on 

^Hs in Paradisoy cum juxta hu- earth. Therefore, as it might be 

manam humilitatem, per cameni truly said that the Lord of glory 

in sepulcro^ per animam in inferno iv<i5 crucified^ although that pas- 
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illo die futurus esset ; juxta divi- sion affected his flesh alone ; so 
nam vero immutabilitatem nun- it might also be truly said, " To- 
quam de Paradiso, quia ubique day shcUt thou be with Me in 
est semper, recessisseL Paradise; " for although in respect 

of His humiliation as man He 
was passing in His flesh into the 
sepulchre, and in His soul into 
Hades ; yet in respect of His in- 
defeasible Divinity, He had never 
been absent from Paradise, being 
always everywhere. 

Then St. Augustine cautions his friend against conceiving 
that Christ in His human nature can be diffused every- 
where. " Cavendum est enim ne ita divinitatem astruamus 
hominis, ut veritatem corporis auferamus." We must bfr 
ware of so merging the humanity in the divinity as to com- 
promise the verity of His Body. In His divine nature He is 
always present with us ; in His human nature He is absent 
from US; and will be absent tmtil He come again in lii^ 
manner as He went. 



CHAPTER III. 

It may assist the student, if we endeavour, in this AppcndiX) 
to sum up the teaching of divines on the subject of the effi- 
cacy of Christ's death {Soteriology^ as it has been calle<i) 
broadly and generally under three heads — the Patristic view, 
the Scholastic view, the Calvinistic view. All sweeping 
generalisations involve error ; and this generalisation m^st 
not be rigorously pressed ; but the fallowing may perhaps 
be taken as an approximately correct description of the three 
doctrines : — 

I. The Fathers of the Church, Greek and Latin, taking 
St. Athanasius and St. Augustine as their best exponents, 
view the redeeming work of Christ in close connexion with 
the doctrine of His Person, as a regeneration o/ourJ(iU^ 
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f/wv, by virtue of our mystical union with Him. For in 
im our sinful nature died and rose again. We will call this 
e ^ Athanasian ** or " Patristic " view. 

2. The Schoolmen, of whom St. Anselm may serve as ex- 
ment — ^for though some prefer to call him the last of the 
ithersy yet his organ of thought was so distinctly Aristo- 
iaoy that he is better characterised as the first of the 
ihoolmen — ^regard our Lord's death as a satisfaction of 
vine justice by payment of a debt We will call this the 
loselmic " or " Scholastic ** view. 

3. The Reformers, of whom we may take Calvin as ex- 
tent — ^for his clear and incisive intellect gave a definition 
all that passed through his mind, which made his writings 
scinatingly convenient in controversy — see in Christ's suf- 
ings and death a poena vicaria appeasing the Father's 
•ath : Christ, according to this view, was punished in our 
sad. We shall call it, for shortness' sake, the ^^ Calvinistic" 

"modem" view. 

Thus it will be seen that the Patristic view looks mainly 
the effeet of Christ's death on us, whereas the Anselmic 
td Calvinistic views lay their chief stress on its effect on 
id. 

For three centuries the third view has been the popu- 
r view in England, though not without protest. Grotius* 
xly work against Socinus {de Satisfactione Christi) helped 

fix it in our theology, even Hammond, Outram, and 
iUiop Pearson embracing it ; and so largely has it been 
loptedy that it has come to be viewed as the orthodox 
ew of the English Church, although it has no place in our 
rayer-book, and although even those who adopt it (as Dr. 
hedd in his History of Doctrine) are fain to acknowledge 
»at it has never received the stamp of Catholic truth, and 
ithough it must be manifest to the unbiassed student of 
cripture that the Patristic view is far more in harmony with 
^ teaching of Revelation. 
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Believing that the conscience of the Church of our age is 
growing more and more dissatisfied with it, and that few 
will rest content with the views offered instead by some who 
have rebelled against the Calvinistic doctrine — I mean those 
ivho range themselves under the honoured names of Maurice, 
Robertson, and McLeod Campbell, — and believing that here, 
as in so many other departments of theology, our deepest 
thinkers are more and more reverting to the more scriptural 
teaching of the early Fathers, — I will, to the best of my 
ability and space, endeavour to present the Patristic view of 
the Atonement in a few carefully chosen extracts. 

The Apostolic Fathers speak of the death of Christ devo- 
tionally rather than theologically, and in the language of 
Scripture rather than in dogmatic terms. We may there- 
fore pass rapidly over all who preceded Irenaeus, only 
pausing to notice what is most characteristic. 

Clemens Romanus, near the beginning of his Episde^to 
the Corinthians, speaking of repentance, urges as the strongest 
motive, the fact that the blood of Chnst procured for us the 
grace of repentance j — thus in the earliest of all the Fathers 
we see that regeneration (and the grace of repentance as the 
first stage in regeneration) is in their view one chief result 
of Christ's work on the Cross : — 

^ Areviawfiep els rb atfia rod Let us look stedfastly to 4e 

"XpuTTov, Kal td<i)fi€v, (h$ iffTOf rtfuov Blood of Christ, and bdiold how 

TiS OeQ Kal varpl ain-ov 6 n 5t4 precious it is to His God wd 

r^v iifieripav ffttynjpLav iicxvBh Father, — that blood which, shed 

vavrl T(fi Kdfffjufi fierapolas x^P^^ ^^^ the sake of our salvation, won 

ifiri/iv€yK€P, — Cap. 7. (or recovered)" for the whole 

world the .grace of repentance. 



* Only one of the two Epistles that bear his name can be con- 
sidered genuine. 

" The idea of {nr'^jveyKcv, according to Professor Lightfoot, is that 

Christ recovered for us a lost grace. 
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On this passage Bishop Bull remarks : — ^^ Digna mihi 
semper visa sunt haec verba, quae aureis Uteris exarentur, 
atque a verse theologiae studiosis aetemae memoriae manden- 
tur; utpote quae maxime genuinam satisfactionis Christi 
notionem ab apostolorum <rvfifi6ffTTf (the privileged companion 

of the Apostles), explicatam contineant Duo tantum 

inde colligo : l. Satisfactionem Christi neminem ipso facto 
Mberare, sed illud tantum efficere, ut quivis sub conditione 
et lege poenitentiae a peccati reatu liberari possit ; 2. Non 
obstante satisfactione Christi, gratiae et misericordiae Dei 
deputandum esse quod homini peccatori pcenitentiae copiam 
largiatur, et de peccatis poenitentiam agentem remissione 
peccatorum beare velit.** — Respons. ad Animadv. vii. 

To the same effect are the weighty words of Bishop But- 
ler : — ** The doctrine of the Gospel appears to be, not only 
that Christ taught the efficacy of repentance, but rendered 
it of the efficacy which it is, by what He did and suffered for 
Us : that He obtained for us the benefit of having our repent- 
ance accepted unto eternal life." — Anal. ii. v. 6. 

Butler must have had the fUTwoUu x^f^ of Clement in his 
mind I 

Again, towards the close of the Epistle (cap. 49), in a 
>assage on the power of love, Clement shows how the love 
f the Redeemer perfected (Le. regenerated) us at the cost of 
lis own life : — 

?SIr ri dydrif iTt\euJ^ri<rouf In love all the elect of God 

rrcf ol ixK^KTol toG Oeou* Slxa were perfected. Without love 

inyt oWp €6dp€ffrbv iaru^ t<$ nothing is well-pleasing to God. 

V h dydry rpoffeXdfiero Iffias In love the Lord took us to 

tffw&nff did 'Hfif dydinfVf ijp Himsel£ Because of the love 

tw rpbs iiM^if t6 aXfui airov He bore us, Jesus Christ our 

fy int^p ii/jLuw 'Ii^rovf Xpurros Lord gave His blood for us 

plot ^fibh h OckfiiMTi OeoO, according to God*s Will, and 

H^ ffdpKtk inrip rijit a-apicds His flesh for our flesh, and His 

jcoi riff ^hodP' ^^P f^ soul for our souls. 
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Most striking was the reply of the holy martyr IGNATIUS 
to the Emperor Trajan, when the emperor asked him to 
whom he proposed to sacrifice himself : — 

irai 6 /SouriXet^;* rbfi. W (nretJSett The Emperor asked: "To 

kQ.\nhv Karadvaai ; ry hrl Ilov- whom art thou hastening to sacri- 

tIov ffravpiadivri, JlCkdrov ; Nai, fice thyself? To Him who was 

tpftlfflp h lUyat 'iTvdrtoj, ry t^v crucified under Pontius Pilate ? ** 

a/xaprlop dyaaravptixTayTi xalrbp " Yea verily, "said the great Igna- 

ei/perijp aMjs du£/3oXoy Ka0€\6yTi tius, "to Him who crucified sin, 

Kol Toaop 8(d rod aravpov r^v and defeated sin's inventor, the 

ixclyov i^afwf KarapyfyrayTL — Devil, destroying the tyrant's 

Mart, S, Ign, vL power through His cross." 

Very prominent all through Patristic allusions to the 
Cross of Christ is this idea of the defeat and enfeeblement 
of the Evil One thereby accomplished, based on Heb. iL 14, 
and Col. iL 15. 

Justin Martyr in his Dialogue with the Jew (cap. 94), 
commenting on the expression (in GaL iii. 13) that Christ 
" was made a curse for us," expressly guards his reader from 
supposing for one moment that it was the Father who laid 
the curse upon Him. It was the wicked Jews of whom He 
was accursed, the Father permitting it as necessary to the 
working out of our salvation. 

'El* r$ vb^iifi Kardpa kcitoi jcard In the Law a curse is laid on aU 

tQp aravpovfUvuy dyOpibvuy otK crucified men ; but we must not 

iri. di Kol icard rod "KpurroO roO go on to say that God's curse was 

OeoO Kardpa iretrcu, di* oS <r(b^€i laid on Christ, by whom God 

irdyras rout xardpas d^ia rpd^av' saveth all whose deeds deserve a 

ras. curse. 

And again (cap. 96) — 

Kai 7A/) rb dpripAvov iv r^ For those words of the Law, 

vbtUify 6ri '"Eirucardparos iras 6 " Cursed is every one who hangeth 

Kpefidfievos iirl ^i5Xot;, oi5x <«'s tov upon a tree," tend to brace our 

Qeov Karaptafiivov ro&rov rod iff- faith in Christ crucified, not as 

r avptafiivoVf ijpuap rwdi rijy i\irl6a meaning that God curseth our cni- 

iKKtKpafjuhffy dvb rod ffravptaBiv- cified Lord, but rather as imply- 
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rof XpurT<^, dXX* &s vpoevirbvroi ing that God predicted what you 

rwi Geov rb if^* ifjuap rdyriay Kcd Jews and the like of you are now 

nSw h/tolttp Tdmtaif, /lij iTurra- doing, not understanding that 

lUwwf toOtw etwcu rbif xpb ird»Tiaif this crucified One is the eternally 

Bmu Kid oJUbwww rod OeoD Upia pre-existent One, the everlasting 

KoX pofftkia Kcd XpurrSnf fUXXopra Priest of God, destined to be our 

ybfwOaiL 'Oirep koI Syf^i Idew King and Messiah. And that 

dfi&f I0TC 7ir6/ieror* iffuTs yiip h you are visibly fulfilling this 

rcut mmaytaytus iffuSw KarapcurOe Scripture is plain ; for you are 

vdrroir rcuv dr* ixelifov yeyo/Uvup cursing in your synagogues all 

Xpurridifti^. who take the name of Christian 

from Him. 

So Tertullian (Adv.yud, x.) explains the curse as laid on 
Christ fy men, quoting Ps. xxx. 12, Ixix. 7. 

This is an important contribution to the right interpreta- 
tion of a passage which is apt to be misapprehended, as 
Luther's comment on Gal. iii. 13 — in painful contrast with 
Justin's and Tertullian's — shows. (See p. 194.) 

In the anonymous letter to Diognetus — one of the most 
precious legacies of the first age — ^we find a passage (c. 8, 9) 
showing clearly how utterly opposed to the instinct of the early 
Church (as to Holy Scripture) is the Calvinistic idea of the 
mercy of the Son prevailing over the wrath of the Father 
— as if there could be any diversity of will between the 
First and Second Persons of the Blessed Trinity ! 

Speaking of the lovingkindness of God the Father towards 
man, he says : — 

'AXX' odrof l^if fih del toiovtos God was ever, and is, and will 

KuL ioTi Kol foreu, jcfiTfcrbs Kcd be ever such — ^merciful and good 

iya0bs koI dbpyirrot Kcd dXrjOifis' and dispassionate and true ; there 

Ktd M^os iiyaSis itrrV hvvfiaat is indeed none good but He. And 

W iJueydXtfp koX (L^pcurrw hvoiay. He it was who conceived a great 

^ iiaHPilxraTO ft&ptp rf ratSL 'Ely and ineffable conception, which 

&ry fihf otv Kareixtp h fiwrrripltfi He communicated to His Son 

Ktd iieHipei r^v awjAjy a^ov /Sow- alone (the scheme of redemption). 

Xijr, d/uXtuf iyiMf koX d^pom-iareuf While He kept it a mystery and 

iiUiu* ^^ maturing His all-wise coun- 
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sel, it seemed as though He was 

taking no care or thought of man. 

But when He revealed through 

hrd 9i dir€Kd\if\lfe 8(& toO His beloved Son and manifested 

dyaTT/ToO Tcudds koX i<f>ay4pwr€ what He had prepared from the 

tA i^ dpxvs iiTOLfMur/Aiva, Tdy$' very banning, then He bestowed 

d/jM irapiax'^ "hf^t fat fieraffxeiy it all upon us, that we should share 

Ttaif e^cpyeaiQy a^ov Kal ISety Kal His blessings, and see them, and 

roiij<rau work them out. 

The purpose of His delay was to make it clear to us that 
of our own power we could not possibly enter the kingdom of 
God, and could only be empowered to do so of God. But in 
the fulness of time the lovingkindness of God appeared : — 

o^K ^fjUffricep iifAcis oiSe dTdxraro He neither disdained nor re* 
o^di ifiprifftKdKTia-cv, dXV ifuucpO' pulsed us, nor thought of our ill- 
diifiriffcy, iiviax^Of airrbt rdi ijfie' deserts, but was long-suffering 
ripas dfMpTlas dyed^^aro, a^bs and forbearing, and Himself 
rbv tSioy vlbp dridoro \&rpo» inrkp undertook the responsibility of 
^fMOVy rbv dyiov inrkp r<3p dvbfAWVf our sins,^ Himself gave His own 
rbp dxaKov inrip rwv KaKcSv, rbv Son as an atonement for us, the 
dtxaiop inrkp rG>v dUntav, rbv dfpOap- Holy One for the wicked, the in- 
Top ^ip T(3y <f>0afyr(Sp, rbp dd&pa- nocent for the guilty, the just for 
TOP inrip tup epTfrOp, Ti ydp dWo the unjust, the incorruptible for 
rds dfULprlas ijfiup i}5w^^iy ica* the corruptible, the immortal for 
Xi^^eu ^ iKclpov diKcuMTi&prj ; iv the mortal For what else could 
tIvi iiKaiueriPM Swarbp Toi>y dpo- cover (a Hebraism for ex^ial^ 
/iovsijiias KoldffcPeTsljiv fJi6p(^T(p our sins but His righteousness? 
vl^ Tov Oeov; *0 r^s yXmelas In whom could we wicked and 
dPToXKayris, Cb Trjs dye^ixy^darov impious men be justiHed, save in 
Srjfuovpylast G) tvp dvpoZoK^wp ^^^ Son of God alone ? O sweet 
eiiepytiTiiap' tpa dpofda fj^p toXKup exchange I O unsearchable opera- 
ipducalffiM Kpv^ StKaiwr^pti W ^^^n I O unexpected blessing I 
ipbs roXKoin dp6/wvs diKcudKrv. ^^^' *^® wickedness of many 

should be covered by the One 
righteous, and the righteousness 
of the One should justify many 
unrighteous ! 

^ So Schleussner explains the word dpaZix^adfu as equiTalent (d 
tyyvSff9(Ui "spondere se pro altero soluturum." 



/ 
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It is a conspicuous instance of the force of prepossession 
that some have quoted these last words in support of the 
Calvinistic view of the Atonement. 

To an impartial reader it must be clear that the Epistle is 
simply speaking of the amazing love of the Father who gave 
His own Scm to become a child of man in order that we might 
thereby become children of God : — the just on behalf of {^ot 
instead of) the unjust — ^and that this is the *' exchange " 
alluded ta It cannot be too carefully remembered that in 
the Scripture phrase inrkp lift^ the idea of substitution is not 
necessarily implied, but that it often simply means " for the 
sake of," or ^in behalf of us. When Howard entered 
Newgate and spent long hours in endeavouring to reform 
the prisoners, his self-devotion and sacrifice of health was 
"in behalf of" (^^/>) the prisoners, but this does not mean 
that he took on himself their punishment In Matt. xx. 28, 
drrl is simply the preposition oi price, as in xvii. 27. 

Waiving the question of the truth of the doctrine, an 
unbiassed reader must see that at any rate there is no trace 
of it in this passage. 

There is an exquisitely beautiful passage in this same 
epistle to Diognetus, illustrating what has been said in the 
third chapter of Part I. p. 5 1, on the WrM^it necessarily in- 
volved in the limitations under which man's salvation was 
to be accomplished. God would not redeem man by a 
mere act of power (so compromising man's free agency), but 
rather by persuasion : — 

ToOror vp&ff a^rofo dr^^reiXcr, Hhn God sent to mankind : 

^ Tc, iSv dr^pf^MT dr rcf Xo>(- bat how ? as, humanly speaking 

9WT^ hel TvptofpUi Koi ^6^ Ktd might have seemed likdy, as a 

KttrorXiji^; od fuauMf^ iXk* iw conqueror, Ankmg ftzr and dis- 

^ieucd§, rpal^nfn, 'Of ^o^iXevr may into all ? No tmly, but in 

W^nrwr vBr fimatkta iw€fi^€Pf m mercy and mildne». As a King 

^ frefi^fftw, in Tpot ik9$f^Srwwt might send -his royal Son, He 

fre;(^y jpf rfi^Mr lr«/if«r' m sent Him. As God, He sent Him; 

^^m^ 9b fimJfyfuofvr pU yhp 9O as imU> men He sent Him ; m 

T 
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vplxretrri ry Gey. ire/A^f^ev Cfs a Saviour He sent Him ; as 
KoXCjPyoifdMKiay' (refitf/eydndya- persuading, not as forcing; for 
Tuv, oi/ Kplpu)v,^Ca.v. 7. mere force belongeth not to God. 

He sent Him as callings not pro- 
secuting ; as loving, not judging. 

We now come to the doctrine of iRENiEUS on the subject 
of man's redemption, as contained in the fifth hook adv. 
HcBreses, We shall find that those pregnant words of the 
last extract " ^% wclBiop oi fiuL^6fi€wos " contain the germ of all 
that Irenaeus has to tell us. As his views were most influ- 
ential in forming the opinions of the great Fathers who fol- 
lowed him, it is important to grasp firmly his leading thought, 
which may be thus stated : — 

The two parties in this scheme of redemption were — not 
the First and Second Persons of the Trinity ; such an idea 
never entered the mind of the early Church — but God, on 
one side, the Triune God, and on the other side, fallen man 
and the kingdom of Evil (the Apostasy, as he calls it, mean- 
ing by the term, sometimes the apostate angels, sometimes 
the apostate angels and mankind viewed as rebels to God. 
His one idea of \S\.^ purpose of redemption is the restaroHon 
of mafCs fallen nature^ not by forcCy but by moral means. 
And the method was the Incarnation. 

The first chapter of the Fifth Book has often been quoted 
alone ; and so misunderstood to mean that God by a ransom 
persuaded the Evil One to surrender his captive. No one 
who reads the whole Book could for one moment suppose 
that this was his meaning : it would be the very dualism 
of the Gnostic heresy against which he is writing. The 
true meaning of the phrase " secundum suadelam " will best 
appear from the sequel. The original Greek being lost, we 
can only give the ancient verbal translations made soon 
after Irenaeus's death.^ The Book begins by answering the 

^ Tertullian quotes this Latin translation, showing how early it was 
made. 
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question, put in later years by Anselm, Cur Deus Homo t 
Why was the Incarnation necessary ? 

Non emm aliter nos discere In no other way could we have 

poteramus quae sunt Dei, nisi learned the things of God, had 

Magisternoster, Verbum existens, not our Master, existing pre- 

Homo £iictus iuisset Neque enim viously as the Word, been made 

alios poterat enarrare nobis quae man. For none other could have 

sunt PatriSy nisi proprium ipsius declared to us the truths of the 

Verfoum. "Quis enim" alius Father, except the Father's own 

" cognovit aensum Domini 7 aut Word. For who else knew the 

qois " alius " ejus consiliarius fac- mind of the Lord 7 Or who else 

tns est 7 " has been His counsellor 7 

Neque rursus nos aliter discere Nor again in any other way 

poteramus, nisi Magistrum nos- could we have learned except by 

tram videntes et per auditum nos- seeing our Master with our eyes 

trum Yocem Ejus perdpientes : and hearing His voice with our 

uti imitatores quidem operum, ears : that so we might become 

factores autem sermonum Ejus imitators of His acts and doers of 

£icti, communionem habeamus His words, and so have fellow- 

cum Ipso ; a perfecto et Eo qui ship with Him, receiving of the 

cstanteomnemconditionem,^aug- fulness of Him who is perfect 

mentnm accipientes. Qui nunc and the first bom of every crea- 

nuper fiurti sumus, a solo optimo ture.^ All this we have in these 

et bono et ab Eo qui habet latter days been made, by Him 

donationem incorraptibilitatis, in who only is supremely good and 

earn quae est ad Eum similitudinem who can confer immortality; being 

fiicti, prsedestinati quidem ut esse* conformed to His likeness, and 

mus, qui nondum eramus, secun- predestined to become what we 

dnm prsesdentiam Patris, facti never were before, according to 

autem initium £eicturae, accepimus the foreknowledge of the Father, 

in prseci^^nitis temporibus secun- a first fruits of His workmanship, 

dum ministrationem Verbi, qui est we have received all this at the 

perfectus in omnibus ; quoniam foreordained season, according to 

Verbum potens et homo verus, the dispensation of the Word, 

sanguine sno rationabiliter redi- who is perfect in all things, 

mens nos, redemptionem semetip- For He, being the mighty Word 



^ CotuKHo is used in this bald Latin for ktIcu: wpwdvoKot vdarft 
trlfftm^ Col. i 15. 



i 
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sum dedit pro his qui in captivi- and very man, redeeming us 
tatem ducti sunt £t quoniam by His blood in a manner su- 
injuste dommabatur nobis apos- premely reasonable, gave Him- 
tasia, et quum natudl essemus self as ransom for those who Wjpre 
Dei omnipotentis, alienavit nos in captivity. And since the Apo- 
contra naturam, suos proprios Stacy t3rrannised over us unjustly, 
faciens discipulos ; potens in omni- and though naturally God's sub- 
bus Dei Verbiun, et non deficiens jects seduced us into unnatural 
in sui justitii, just^ etiam adver- rebellion, making us its own dis- 
8US ipsam conversus est aposta- ciples ; the Word of God powers 
siam, ea quae sunt sua redimens ful in all things, and constant in 
ab ed : non cum vi, quemadmodum His justice, dealt justly even with 
ilia initio dominabatur nostri, ea the Apostacy, redeeming His own 
quae non erant sua insatiabiliter property therefrom. He would 
rapiens ; sed secundum suadelam, not have recourse to violence, 
quemadmodum decebat Deum whereby the Apostacy had origin- 
suadentem, et non vim inferen- ally gained its mastery over us, 
tem, accipere quae vellet, ut neque greedily grasping at what was 
quod est justum confringeretur, not its own ; but used moralforce, 
neque antiqua plasmatio Dei de- as became God, by persuasion 
periret T^ IhUf odv aXfiari Xvrpw- rather than by violence legain- 
cafAdvov i)fj,Ss ToO KvpLoVf koX d6i^ ing what He sought, so that dieie 
Tos rijy yjnrxjhv (nrkp rwv Tifieriptav might (on the one side) be no in- 
yf^vxCop Kfd rijp <rdpKa lijv ^avroO fringement of iustice, nor yet (on 
dtn-l Tuv ijfieripup crcLpKQPf et the other) should God*s ancient 
effundente Spiritum Patris in ad- handiwork perish. Therefore by 
unitionem et conmiunionem Dei et His own blood the Lord redeemed 
hominis, ad homines quidem de- us ; and gave His soul for our 
ponente Deum per Spiritum, ad souls and His own flesh as the 
Deum autem rursus imponente price of our flesh ; and shed on 
hominempersuamincamationem, "s His Father^s Spirit to unite 
et firm^ et ver^ in adventu suo and join in communion God 
donante nobis incorruptelam, per and man ; bringing God down 
communionem quae est ad Emn, into man by the descent of the 
perierunt omnes hereticorum doc- Spirit ; and raising humanity 
trinae. into God by His incarnation; 

and by a firm and true promise 
assuring to us immortality at His 
secondadvent, by virtueof our owi- 
munion with Him: And thus all the 
errors of heretics are destroyed. 
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The true and scriptural thought in this passage is the ab- 
solute constancy of God's righteousness (justitia = 9i«cato<rt)yi7), 
and a conviction that His government of the universe is a 
moral government. 

We must now make Irenaeus his own interpreter, and 
gather from the sequel what he means by " non cum vi sed 
secundum suadelam." 

In the second and third chapters Irenaeus maintains that 
our flesh is capable of being spiritualised, and that the in- 
fusion of Divine life into us in the holy Eucharist presup- 
poses it, as also does the doctrine of the body's resurrection 
(chapters 4-8), for when St. Paul said '^ Flesh and blood 
could not inherit the kingdom of God," — ^he meant " carnal 
men " as opposed to " spiritual." For the perfect man con- 
sists of Body, Soul, and Spirit ; into this third element the 
Spirit of God must enter, in order to make us capable of eter- 
nal life in union with God (chapters 9-13). And to effect this 
was the grand purpose of the Incarnation. For it was by 
means of His human body (Col. i. 21, 22), and by means of 
His human blood (£ph. i. 7), that Christ redeemed us, 
making that flesh and blood a means of communion between 
God and man (chap. 14). He then continues in the i6th 
chapter : — 

'Eir rws wp6aO€P XP^^^ ikiyero In previous ages it had been 

lih Kar* eU^a Oeou yeyovhai rbp affirmed indeed that man was 

MpvKw^ odx idelicpvTo d4, 'En made in God's image, but it was 

y^ ddparos ^ 6 A670S, o5 Kar* not shown. For the Word was 

e2ic6ra i AMOporrps ^€y6p€t, Atd still invisible in whose image man 

roOro Sii koX t^ ifioluffv p^dlu>s had been made. And for this 

dr^/3aXcv. 'Or&re d^ ffh.p^ iy^vero reason it was that man so easily 

i A6yos rod OeoO, rd dfi<p6T€pa lost his resemblance to Him. 

iweKOpfoae* Koi ykp r^v eUbva But when the Word of God be- 

ISet^ dXtiBCkf aitrbi tovto yeyb- came flesh, then He secured to 

fieyos, Ihrep fpf ^ €lK(i}v airrov' Kal us two grand blessings : — First, 

T^ b/tolwrtp pcftaiufi Kariffrifae^ He exhibited that image in its 

9vwefypL0idi>aat rbw Aydpunrou T(p very truth, Himself assuming the 

iopdrtpTLarpL £t non solum autem nature which was this image ; 
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per ea quae prsedicta sunt, etPatrem and secondly, He effectually re- 
et semet ipsum manifestavit Do- stored our resemblance to it, so 
minus, sed etiam per ipsam pas- conforming man to the invisible 
sionem. Dissolvens enim eam, Father. But not only in the way 
quae in initio in ligno facta fuerat, above mentioned did the Lord 
hominis inobedientiam, "obediens reveal Himself and the Father to 
factus est usque ad mortem, mor- mankind, but also by His passion, 
tem autem crucis ;" eam quae in Undoing the disobedience origin- 
ligno facta fuerat inobedientiam, ally caused by a Tree, by being 
per eam quae in ligno fuerat obedi- obedient unto death, even the 
entiam sanans. death of the cross ; remedyu^ 

the disobedience in the matter of 
the Tree of Knowledge by the 
obedience of the Tree of Calvaiy. 
(Chapter i6.) 

Irenaeus*s thought here is very much that of St Paul 
(2 Cor. iii. 18) that the mere manifestation of the Divine 
image had a transforming, or, in his own language, a per- 
suasive power over fallen man, while His perfect obedience 
restored the standard of holiness which man's disobedience 
had severed. In the twenty-first chapter he speaks yet 
more clearly of the Suadela wherewith God willed to redeem 
and restore our fallen nature. 

Quoniam enim in initio homini For in the beginning it was by 

suasit transgredi praeceptum fac- persuading man to transgr^ lus 

toris, ideo eum habuit in su^ Maker's command that the Devil 

potestate ; potestas autem ejus got man into His power. His 

est transgressio et apostasia, et power lies in our transgression 

his colligavit hominem ; perhomi- and apostacy ; and it is by these 

nem ipsum iterum oportebat vie- bonds that he bound man. By 

tum eum contrario colligari iisdem man therefore it was meet ke 

vinculis,quibusalligavit hominem, should be overcome in his tom, 

ut homo solutus revertatur ad and bound by those selfeaw* 

suum Dominum, illi vincula re- bonds whereby he had bound 

linquens, per quern ipse fuerat man, that man thus freed xnigbt 

alligatus, id est, transgressionftm. return to his Lord, leaving b'* 

Illius enim coUigatio, solutio facta bonds, namely iram^ressufih ^^ 
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est hominis, qaoniam *' non potest him by whom he had been bound, 
aliquis introire in domum fortis. For the binding of Satan was 
ct Yasa ejus diripere nisi primum man's liberation ; since none can 
ipsum fortem alligaverit" Con- enter a strong man's house and 
traria ergo in sermone Ejus qui spoil his goods unless first he 
omnia fedt Dei traducens eum bind the strong man himself. 
Dominus, et subjidens per prae- In reply therefore Christ, con- 
oeptnm . . . colligavit quasi foting Satan by the Word of Him 
loom fugitivum • . , (cap. who made the world, and sub- 
xxbr. mb finem) Verbum Dei, per duing him by the commandment, 
haminem vinoens eum (diabolum) bound him as His runaway slave, 
ct apostatam ostendens, e con- The Word of God, conquering 
trariosubjedtenmhomini: . . . Satan by means of the manhood 
nt qnemadmodum dominatus est He assumed, and showing that 
homini per apostasiam, sic iterum he was an apostate, subjected 
per hominem recurrentem ad him in turn to man ; that whereas 
Detmiy evacuetur apostasia ejus, he had tyrannised over man by 

means of apostacy, so in turn, by 
means of man's recurrence to God, 
his apostacy might be emptied of 
all its power. 

Thus all that Irenaeus means by saying that Christ 
redeemed us, not by force but " secundum suadelam," might 
be sunmied up by saying in the words of Hosea that '' He 
^ drew us by cords of a man " to forsake the service of 
the bad master. Or, in Irenaeus's own words^ *^qui ante 
captivus ductus fuerat homo, extractus est a possessoris 
XX>testate, secundum misericordiam Dei Patris ; qui misera- 
tus est plasmati suo." 

Irenaeus has often been supposed to mean that a ransom 
iras paid to the Evil .One ; but plainly his meaning is that 
Christ obliged the tyrant to sturender his captives not by 
idolence but by inducing those captives to forsake, him. 
Origen, and others after him, fell into this grievous error of 
supposing that some compensation was given to Satan ; but 
Irenaeus is innocent of this. 

EUSBBIUS (died 340), in the loth Book of his Demonstratio 
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Evangelicay gives us a commentary on the forty-first Psalm ; 
and after pointing out that our Lord claims it as referring to 
Himself and prophetic of His betrayal and sufferings (John 

xiii. lo) he goes on to explain how the fourth verse may be 
understood as spoken by the Messiah^ ^' Heal my soul, for I 
have sinned against Thee." 

hetX rh.% If/teripas Kotpoiroui itt Since He takes upon 'Himself 

icurrbnf dfiaprlai' di6 XiXeicrou, koL our sins. Wherefore it is said 

Kt)/Kos Tap4^K€P ainbuf rait ifrnp- (Isa. liiL 5, 4 in LXX.), ** And the 

rUus iifjuof' Kcd airrbs ifiaprlas Lord delivered Him for onr sins,** 

^/uaif ^peu yiyoP€ yovv irrip rifiuMf and " He beareth our sins." At 

Kardpa 6 Afwbs tov Oeov 6 atptav any rate the Lamb of God who 

Tijp kiiALprloM TOV K6afiov' 6v koX fi.^ taketh away the sin of the world 

yvbufra ii.pja.prlw 6 Oebs inrep ifpJof hath become " a curse for us i^ 

LpjaprlaM ixolriffcVf ivrlylnrxfip inrkp whom, though he knew not sin, 

vdMT(a» iifiwy irpoifupos a&rbv, &a God made sin on our behalf 

ilfiels yevJjfieOa dureuodt^i; 8eoD iv giving Him for all of us. His life 

a^f. dXX' irel icai ip bpuoiii)pua.Ti for our life, that we might be« 

aapKbs cLfiaprlas yepbfjLCPos Kari- come the righteousness of God in 

KpiP€ rijp LpMprlaM h rrj aapKl, Him. But since, "being made 

€lK&r<as irpo<f>ip€Tai rb. iKKcipxpa, in likeness of sinful iBesh, He 

in a rdi Ttpueripat &pLapTlas i^oi- condemned sin in the flesh," all 

K€io6fUP0Sf dib. tiip Tpbs ii/MS dyd- that we have been expounding 

vfip Kal ipi\ap$piinrlaM, raOrd is justly affirmed of Him. And 

^riffty, i^ inroKarapb.i ip a^f that He speaks of Himself as 

T# ^akfjup hrupipet^ X^fcw, ip4}v thus appropriating our sins from 

a 8td T^p dxaKlop dpreXd^ov, motives of love and IrinHiy ^y? to 

ca<^ rb dtreipbKcucop rod dfipov man, is clearly shown a little 

TOV QeoO Tapurrds. irws $^ rds lower down in the same Psalm, 

il/teripas dpuprlas i^oiKetoOrai ; where He says, " Thou didst up- 

Kol irwf </>ip€iP X^ercu rd; dpofiias hold me because of my inno- 

ilfiuPf 1j Kaff t aufJUL a^ov etpot cency" (v. 12), clearly adducing 

\ey6fie0a ; irard rbp drbaroXop the harmlessness of the Lamb of 

^i^ovro, if pais W i<rTk<r(ap.a Xpur- God. But how does He appro- 

ToVf KoX fiikfi iic pApovr KaX Kaff priate our sins, and how is He 

d vdaxovTot ipbs fiiXovi, avpirdtr' said to bear our iniquities, unless 

X<i wd/rra rb,itiK% oOrta rCop ttoKKCop it be by virtue of our being called 

wwrjKJuifrvKf koX dpAprraiphiP' His Body,— -even as the Aposde 
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T«*r, KoX adrbs icarA tqHs ttjs ffvfj,- says "Ye are His Body, and mem- 

ToOelas \6yovs' irci^repeOddicTiffe bers in particular" ? And as, when 

Oeov \6yot Siv, fiopip^p boiikov one member suffers, all the mem- 

Xa^uf^ KoX Ttfi KoiPtp Trd^TUfy ijfiQy bers suffer with it, so, when the 

(TKifPib/iaTi awoupO^ai^ rods tCw many members suffer and sin. He 

Twrxfofrwf fuXQi' rdyovs els iav- too Himself suffers, according to 

rdr dMoXa/ifidpet, Kcd rds iifierepas the relations of sympathy in which 

wdaous UkorotciTai^ Kcd irdyTwy He stands to us. Since He was 

ilfum inrepaXyei KOX {rrep/royet xard pleased, being the Word of God, 

Tws rifs ^XopOpcnrlas v6fiovs. 0^ to take the form of a servant, 

/t690F 8i Ttwra Tpdias 6 djjjfbs toO and join Himself to us by taber- 

BeoGf dXXd koI inrkp iifiMf KclKaa- nacling in our common nature, He 

dels Kol niMaplw inroirx^t ^^ gathers up into Himself the sor- 

aMs /Jbkw oiK &4>€i\€y, dXX* ijfieU rows of the suffering members, 

TOW vX^ovs tv€K€v TW TcirXi^fi' and makcs Hlsownoursickuesses, 

peXjifjuhtaVf ii/w^ atrios ttjs rCw and suffers pain and sorrow for us 

iLiutpTJiikirbw %<pi<r€ias KaT^ffTijj all, according to the laws of His 

dre Tdy inrip iifiw dvaSe^dfievos loving-kindness to man. Nor was 

OdporoPt fidcTTiyds re koX H^peis Kal this all that the Lamb of God did, 

iri/Uas Ijpuif hro4>€iXofiivas els but He was punished for us and 

ktvrbif furaJBels koX rijv i]fuy irpwr- paid a penalty, undeserved indeed 

renpaipuhfiv Kardpav i<f>* iaxnbv by Him, but deserved by us by rea- 

Ax^as, yevbfuvos inrip iifii» ica- son of the multitude of our trans- 

rdpa' KtdrlyikpiiXKol^&i'Tlyffvxov; gressions, and thus became the 

9t6 4niiFly i^ iipueripov Tpoadnrov rb author of the remission of sin ; 

XAyioF, Tip fi(hXwn ainov ijfiets IdOri' seeing that He took on Himself the 

|iey, Kal K^pios rapibuKep airbv death that was for our sakes, and 

T«if dfULprUus iifuap' (bare eU&rus scourgings, and insults, all of which 

lr«r iavrbp 'iifUP,ii/JMS re airr^ koI rb, we had merited, transferring them 

^puhepa rdSri Ibtoroio^/ievbs ^<rci', to Himself; and drawing off upon 

*B7<i> elira, Ki^/mc iXhiaov /le, tcurcu Himself the curse adjudged to us, 

ripf ^Infx^ M^^9 ^* IjfJMpTby cot. became "a curse for us." For 

hpHmras d^ eUbrias rods hri^ov- what indeed was all this but a 

XgCon-as ot i/Jbvov ivBpiinrovs dXXd giving of His life for our lives ? 

KcU ijopdrovs bwdfieis t^v inrep- Therefore speaking in our person 

pdXXowroM Iffxby airroO Trjs Betas the Scripture saith, " With His 

rpwniyoplas Ktd toG 6u6fMTos, Si stripes we are healed ;" and again, 

o9 /iucpbw ihmpw XpurTiavtay rriv ** The Lord delivered Him for our 

TQfffUf KaT^vXriaep olKovfUvipf, sins." Most consistently there- 

9^€i9 oMp' otfKU inreiXri^iycu, fore — uniting Himself to us and 
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d rh. irp^s Odyarov hripovXe^ffoueu us to Himself, and making onr 
avT<^ sufferings His own — does he say, 

'* I said, Lord be merciful to me, 
heal my soul, for I have sinned 
against Thee." And no less con- 
sistently (as I conceive) did those 
wicked men and powers of dark- 
ness, when they perceived the 
mighty power of that name and 
appellation, whereby a few years 
later He filled the world with 
Christians, imagine that they 
should extinguish it, if only they 
could compass His death. 

In this most important passage two things aj e to be care- 
fully noted : — (i) Our Lord's sufferings are spoken of as in- 
flicted, not by His Father, but by His human and spiritual 
enemies ; and (2) He drew them upon Himself not by virtue 
of any imputation (a doctrine unknown to the early Church 
and to Scripture), but by virtue of His mystical union with 
us who are His Body. He could not redeem us without taking 
our nature, and He could not take our nature without drawing 
upon Himself the curse in which sin had involved it. 

In Athanasius we shall find the true and Scriptural 
conception of what Holy Scripture means by the word Xbrfitm 
— not a ransom paid to any one, but a satisfaction of that 
law of holiness which is of the essence of God's nature. 

The passage alluded to is in his treatise on the In- 
carnation (ir«pi rri% ip(tv0p(inn/i(r€U)i rod A&yov), written apparently 
about the year 319 A. D., as a sequel to his treatise against 
the Gentiles (icarA'BXXiJi'wi'.) 

Having in the former treatise shown the folly of Idolatry, 
and vindicated the Divinity of Christ, he proceeds in this 
treatise to expound the purposes of the Incarnation of the 
Word, showing that the Word took flesh, not following any 
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law of His divine nature (^iVeait ixoKoMtf)^ but for our sakes, 
and to accomplish the Father's loving purpose of salvation 
for man (icard <piKay$punrlay koI dryaOSTrfra rod iavrov Harpbt 9cd 
T^y iifiQif auTTiplap) ; — so entirely here and throughout the 
writings of the Fathers is the work of Redemption referred 
to the Love of the First Person of the Trinity. It was re- 
served for a later age to dare to speak of the mercy of the 
Son pacifying the wrath of the Father. 

Then in the second and third chapters he sets forth God*s 
original purpose in creating man — to form beings who should 
be " tn His own imager* that is reasonable creatures in the 
highest sense of the term, partakers of the Divine Word or 
Reason: 

IJueraZabt abrott kcX r^ rod Idlov He imparted to them some of 

k6yov hwdfuioif &a dnnrep axids the virtue of the Logos^ that thus, 

Tvas ^orret rov Khyovy koX yevd- by having in themselves a kind 

pxpoi Xoyucal, diafU^ev h fuiKa- of reflection of the Logos and 

pUmfn hnni$wn^ fwrcj rhw dXi;- becoming partakers thereof,^ they 

dviuf Kid inmat tQv iylup iv might be able to abide in blessed- 

rapaMfffp piw* ness, living the true life, the life 

of the saints in Paradise. 

Such was God's purpose ; but knowing that men were free 
to stand or fall, God gave them a law that they might clearly 
know the alternative of happiness or misery, incorruption or 
corruption, that lay before them : — 

iarh rmi ^ifKw toO ytyibffKew "Of the tree of the know- 

KaX6r Kol womifAw od ^yeaOe dir^ ledge of good and evil eat not of 

o^ou* i if t9 ^I'^PT' 4>dyriffe€, it ; in the day that ye eat thereof 

Bopdrtp dro0€»eur$€. rb Si, Oa- ye shall surely die." Now that 

pdrip dwo$aM€iff$€^ rl 9» XKKo etrj phrase, " ye shall surely die," 

II rb f/^ yhfw dvo0v'fiaK€iMf dXKd must clearly mean not merely 

KoXiw TJ ToO Bopdrov ipBopi duL- die, but abide in the corruption of 

lihetp ; death. 



^ Logical is his word, as the adjective of Logos^ 
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Man fell, lapsed lower and lower under the influence of 
his lower animal nature ; and the law, which was meant to 
save him from falling, served now only to confirm the power 
which death had over him (cap. vi.) — 

hb. li^ radra t\€iop roO Oavdrou Things being so — death and 
KparfjaayTos koI rrjs <p$opas rapa- cormption more and more prevail- 
fi£¥o{fffyii icard r(av dy0p(inrtap, rb ing against man — the human race 
/ih T&v AyOptinrunf yiyos i4>$elpcTo' had nothing but perdition before 
6 6i Xoyubs koI car* eUbva yeyb- it Man as originally made in 
fjtcpos AyOpunros ^aW^ero* koX rb the divine image and sharing the 
{nrb rod GeoD ytvbpjfifov tprfov ra- Logos was disappearing. God's 
pairt^XXvro. koX yb.p koL b Odva- handiwork was like to perish. 
Tos, u)s Trpoelirov, vbfUf Xonrbv tax^^ For as I said above the power 
Kad^ ilfuav' koL oirx, otbv re ^v rbv which death had over us was con- 
vbfjuov iK<f>vyeiy, did rb inrb QeoO firmed by the Law ; and it was im- 
T€0€ia0ai toOtov rijs rapa^daeun possible to escape from the Law, in 
xdpuf, KoX fjv Atottw bfioO xal as much as God had ordained it 
drperis rb ywb/A€voy dXvOus, "because of transgression." And 

thus the result was a dilemma at 
once monstrous and unseemly. 
'AroTov fih ydp Ijif elvbvTa rbv For surely it would be moH' 
Ocbr rf/c^adai, &<rr€ vofioOcHiffaP' strous for God to speak and fidl 
roi abrov Oavdrtfi dvoOvfyrKetv rbv to keep His Word ; monstrous 
dyOptoTTov el irapapalrj H/p ivTclMjv, for Him to enact that man should 
furd r^v irapd^offiw fi^ droOyfj' die if he transgressed the com- 
ffKcw, dXKd Mcadai rbv ro&rov mand, and for man after trans- 
\byoy, oiK dXiy^^s ydp ^v b 9c6f, gressing not to die, — God's Word 
el elirbvroi abrov dvodvfyrKew ijfids being broken I For then Clod's 
fkii dwiOvTiffKev b (brOponrou Truth would have been compro- 

mised, if He had declared tW 
man should die, and man had not 
died. 
'AirpeTh be 4Jv rdXtP rd ixa^ Again it would be unsetmiy 
yevbp£va Xoyixd xal tou Abyov that what God had made capable 
cubroO luraaxovra TapairoWva-dai^ of sharing and actually sharing 
Kal rdXiP els rb fi^ eXvai Sib, rijs the Logos should perish, and by 
ipSopas hrurrpiipetp, ObK A^iop corruption be reduced to exthic- 
yb^ Ijp Tijs dyaOoTfiTos rov Qeov rd tion. For it would be a thing 
irr' uirov yewo/MPa buupdelpeaOiu altogether unworthy of God's 
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&^ T^ «-o/)d rti^ AiafioXov yero- goodness that what He had cre- 
lUmiw TOif dM0fi(!nrois dwdTriP. ated should be thus ruined be- 

cause of the treacheiy of the 
DeyiL 

Thus Athanasius states the dilemma : For God to say man 
must die if he simied, and then retract the sentence after man 
had sinned, would be ** monstrous/' a thing inconceivable, 
for it would be a mere relaxation of the law of holiness ; on 
the other hand, for God to allow things to take their course, 
and for His fair creation of man to be ruined by Satan, 
would be utterly " unseemly," inconsistent with God's glory. 

What, then, in this dilemma, was to be done ? 

Qearly man must not be allowed to sink into hopeless cor- 
ruption ; but as clearly it was due to God's consistency {rh 
rp6t rdr 8e^ eCXoyw) that the law of holiness which He had 
proclaimed should be maintained. 

Then, in the seventh chapter, Athanasius shows that the 
problem could not be solved by man's repentance (thus 
answering by anticipation the views of Socinus, who held 
that repentance ought to suffice) : — 

T< fX9 i9€i KoX vepl Todrov What then in such a case could 
ytif4a$ai Ij Toajaai rbp 8eor ; be done, or how could God act ? 
litriMotoM hrl ry wapafidurei rot>r Should He merely require repent- 
M^iSncwn d*-cur^cu; rv^o yap ance upon transgression?. For 
%9 ra d^ior ^ffyreiM 8eov, Xf/ciir, this one might deem a mode of 
&^ &av€p iK rijs wapa^daeon eh proceeding worthy of God, ar- 
^$opdif yry^oo-ir, offrcof ix r^f guing that as men by transgres- 
funufotas fhouno *-<iXii^ tif els sion have passed into corruption, 
i49apaUuf. *AXX' ^ /urdt^oia oihe so by repentance they should 
rb tffKoyoF t6 vpbt rhv Qebv i<l>(f' pass again into incorruption. But 
XarrfF* iputift yap xiXiv o^k dXrf- repentance would fulfil neither oft 
M^ /i^ KparovfUvwif h r$ Oavdrtfi the required conditions. It would ^ 
rHiif d^Op^ttp* oOre dk ^ fierdMoia not maintain the constancy of 
M rOif Kard ^Ocw df^axaXeirai, God's Law which links together 
^iXXfcl /i^or waOei rCw dfMprrj' sin and death ; nor yet does re- 
Mrw. El fth odw p/ufw ^ pentance' recover a man from the 
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ir\t\\i.ikikr\pja. k(jX /x^ <l>dopai iiraKO' corruption of his nature ; but only > 
\oif&ij(ritf KoKQs &» ^ il /ierdyoia* makes him cease from acts of sin. ( 
€/ di Aira^ trpoXa^o^ff'di r^r ira/>a- I grant that if sin were only a 
pdffecjSf els rf/v xard <pi5<raf <f>$ophv trespass and not a corrupt habit 
iKparovvTo ol &u6pu)iroi, Kal t^v tov of man*s heart, repentance might 
KaT*elK6vaxdpLvd<l>atp€$^T€s^ayf suffice. But this is not so : when 
tI dXXo i5€i yeviffdai ; Ij rivos ffv once transgression had begun, 
Xpe^a T/>ds T^v rot,a&niv x^pt^ *^oX men fell more and more under 
dvdKKtiatv^TovKaXKarbLT^vdpxhv the power of a corrupt nature^ 
iK TOV fi^ 6vT0i ireironjK&Tos rd 8\a and lost the grace of being in 
TOV QeoO A6yov ; A^ov ydp fjv God^s image. So what further 
irdXtv KoX rb 4>dapTbv elt d<f>$ap' coi^ld be done? or rather who 
dav hcyKtiVf koX rb inrkp vdMTtav alone must needs intervene to 
eCKoyov dirwrQirai vpbs rb» II a- restore this grace, and- recover 
Wpa. Kbyot yb.p &v rod Uarpbt, man ? who but He who in the 
KoX inrkp Tdvras &Vf i.Ko\o{>d(tJt Kal beginning had made all things , 
dvoKrUrai rd SKa /iSvos fiv ^vvarbSf that are, out of nothing, the WORD ' 
Kal inrkp frdvTWv vaBetv, koX vpea- OF GOD ? To Him alone was it 
/36U(rai Te/ol vdMTiov iKovbi wpbs given to bring back to incorrap' ^ 
rbv Haripa, tion what was corrupt, and main* 

tain inviolate that constancy ^ 
His Father's Laws in which ^ 
were interested. For being tJc* 
Word of the Father, and suprc^**^* 
over all, He was able coi 
quently, and He alone, to 
create all things, and to suffer^ 
behalf of all, and be am 
in the interest of all unto 
Father. 

In this most interesting passage tkrgg points come 
with great clearness — 

(I.) That God could not leave mankind to perish ; 

(2.) That His law of holiness could not be relaxed ; 

(3.) That One only could regenerate (di'oicTfi'eur) mankin ^ 
viz. the Logos who had created him. 

These three points reappear in the recapitulation ^ 
the eighth chapter, which leads us on to the furth^ 
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question^ Why the Incarnation and sufferings were neces- 
sary t 

The first step was for the Logos to assume our nature, 
and so re-establish intercommunion between man and God. 

rodrov S^ hexev & dffibfMTOs xal Wherefore the incorporeal and 
Si^apTos KoX dvXof rod Qeov A6yot incorruptible and immaterial Word 
rapaylMerat els r^v ruieripay x^ of God came into our region, — 
pcoff oOti ye ftMcpiof &y nrpbrcpw ' not that He was far from us 
oWir 7A/> airov K€Pbv inroKiKeiirrai before, — for no part of His crea- 
T^t KTlffews /AipoSf vdMra hk hih. tion is left without His presence, 
rimu^ veirMifHaKtif atrbt ffwdv but He fills all and pervades all, 
79 iavroO Uarpl' &XXd irapaylr being one with His Father. But 
Ferae avyKarafialvwy rf elt rifxat He came condescending thus to 
iB^roO ^xXayBpunrlg, koX iri^ayel^ extend His loving-kindness to us, 

and to manifest Himself. 
Kol IdCify rb \oyiKbv dwdKKdfievojf And seeing that the race which 
T^of, KoX rbv OdvaTov kot* a&rQv partook of His own nature were 
painXetfWTa rQ <p0opf' bpQ>v bk koX perishing, and that death was 
7^ d*-eiXV 1^^ Tapafidaeus Sia- reigning over them by their cor- 
Kparovaauf r^v KoJSi* iifuatf ^opdy, ruption ; and seeing that the sen- 
Kol 6rt drowoif ^ vpb roO TXrfpuf- tence uttered against transgres- 
$^€U, rbif pbfuuf XvOyy at' bpQv Sk sion was confirming the power 
KcU t6 dwpeTrh h rf avfiPefirfKbrif that corruption had over us,^ and 
tn ^ airrbt ^ ^fuovpybi, raOra that it was utterly inadmissible 
TOfni^aifli^ero' bptov di koX t^v tup that the law should be relaxed be- 
dM$p(!nrtifif ^eppdXkovffcuf Kaxlav, fore it was fiilfilled ; and seeing 
9n Kai' bMyop koL A^pijTW aMjv the utter unseemliness of what 
iffi^oy KoB* iavTUp: was taking place, that His own 

handiwork was passing out of 
existence ; and seeing the ex- 
ceeding wickedness of mankind, 
that they were gradually increas- 
ing its power against themselves 
in a way that was intolerable ; 
bpw di Kol rb {nre^BwoF vdu- And seeing how all mankind were 
fi» rw bvOpdnrwf rpbs rbp Od^a- under sentence of death ; seeing 

* •* The strength of sin is the law." 
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Tcnf' An^af rh yhot ^fjuop, koI all this, and pitying our race, and 
lifp bi<T$€P€l(Uf ijfjuMf olKTeipi/jffas, commiserating our weakness, and 
Kcd rf ^opf ijfuay ffvyxara^Sf condescending to our corrupt na- 
KoX Tifp ToO daydrov Kpdrriaip o6k ture, and not enduring that death 
iviyKatj Ua fi^ t6 yevdfuvop dir6- should have the mastery, to pre- 
\flTcUj Kcd eZr itpy^ tov Uarpbt vent what had been created firom 
rb els AyOptl^ovs tpyop a^oO 7^1^ perishing, and lest His Father's 
roi, Xafifidpei iavru aQ/mf koX work in respect of mankind should 
TovTo o(iK &XX6r/Kor rod iifieripw, be all in Tain, He assumes to 

Himself a body, and a body not 
different from ours. 
Od yhp dxXiuf ifiikrifftp h For He was not content with 
fffhtMTi y€p4(r0aif oWe fi6pop ijOeXe simply assuming a bodily form, 
^op^vai' iS^aro yiip, el /jlSpop &nd so rendering Himself visible ; 
IfOeXe 4>ayTJvou, koX di hipov Kfielr- for had that sufl&ced. He might 
Topos T^y deoifxipeiap a^ou wov^' have made His manifestation of 
ffaaeai'dXKiiXafiPdveiTbiiijJTepop, Himself in some nobler kind of 
Kal TOVTO oiix &Tr\Qs, dXV i^ body ; but He assumed <wr body ; 
iucpduTov Kal d/udpTov, dvSf^s ^nd that not simply a human 
dnelpov Ilap0ivov, KaOapbp koX body, but one bom of a pure un- 
6vT(i)s dfuyks T^s dpSpQp avvovfflai, wedded Virgin — a body therefore 

itself altogether pure and imma- 
culately conceived. 
AMsyikpSvvaTbi&PKalSiffuovp' For being almighty and the 
ybs tOsv SKWf iv tq HapBhufi «cara- Creator of all. He prepared in the 
0-/c6U(£^ei iavTtp pabp Tb aQfiOf koX Virgin's womb a Body to be His 
iSioTToteTTai tovto Cxnrep 6pyapov, own Temple, and appropriated it 
ip a^V yy^fptj^^fievos Kcd hoiKdv, as the instrument of His pur- 
poses, whereby He might be- 
come known to us, and wherein 
He might dwelL 
KoX olhm dvb tQp ^fieripdtv rb And thus, assuming a kindred 
Sfioiov XafiCiVf dib. Tb Trdprat ^ev body of our substance, because 
dijpovs etvai rj rov davdrov </>Oopq, we were all subject to the cor- 
dvTl irdvTUiv ainb daydT(p rapa- ruption of death. He, as a price 
didoifi, TrpoffTTYe rtp Uarpl^ koI for all, delivering that body to 
TOVTO fftCKtLpdpdnrtas voiOp, &e^ oir death, offered it to His Father, 
fih irwTusp dvoOapbvr(ap h airr^ and this out of pore love of 
\vei 6 Kardi TTji ipOopS.% tQp dpOptb- man. His purpose herein was 
vw vbfJioSf Are 8^ T\rip<a$eiff7is 7^ twofold : (i) As we all died in 
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^{owr^ kv TipKvpuucf ffihfULTi^ KoX Him, His death was to annul the 
/aiKiri x^P*"' ix'^imn jcard rdip law which condemned man's cor- 
btutw ^Opdntuif' dn 8i €ls <p$opdy rnption, seeing that its authority 
hwrrphlfturras robt ivOpdnrovi had been fully vindicated in the 
vdXtMels'Hpf&i^apffUufiTurrpiiff'lIf Lord's body, and there was no 
Kol i^uoroi'fyr'o ro&rovt dwb roO ground for its continued enforce- 
0aMdTau,TiTovff^naToslitowoi'fyrci ment against any of those whose 
ffcU t£ ri/s dtKurrdffttin xiptri rbif nature Christ had taken ; and (2) 
66»aTctf dr* abriaw Cn KoKitirpf dxd as men had originally turned to 
wvfin i^a^aofl^uif. corruption, so His purpose now 

was to turn them to incomiption, 
and quicken them from death to 
life, by His appropriation of a 
human body and by the grace of 
His resurrection, utterly consum- 
ing death as straw is consumed by 
fire. 

Thus Athanasius answers the question why the Incarna- 
tion and death were necessary : — The Incamationy that He 
might bring Himself under the sentence of death which had 
been passed upon mankind ; and deathy that He might by 
dying fulfil the law, which required the death of our fallen 
nature, and by rising again infuse a new nature into us, over 
which death should have no power. 

Thus in Athanasius' view (as in St. Paul's) the efficacy of 
Girist's death and resurrection was due to that mystlcSt union 
with us, which His Incarnation had established. His phrases, 
** all died in Him," "all were quickened by the grace of His 
resurrection," are thoroughly in harmony with St Paul's 
teaching. 

The ninth chapter unfolds this doctrine still further, and 
shows how this mystical union between Christ and man ex- 
plains the truly sacrificial character of His death. The key 
to the passage is the transcendent necessity that whatever 
is tainted with corruption must die. Death only can purge 
the taint of corruption. 

u 
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ZwiBCbv ydp i A6yof, &n AWus For the Logos, perceiving that 
o^K Slv \v0eirf rtatf i»$pdijinav ^ man's corruption could be can- 
<f>$opdL, el fiij 8iiL rod ToivTus diro- celled by nothing short of death, 
^ai'cti'* oirx ot6y re 8i Ijp rbv and it being impossible for the 
iLbyov dTTodayeiv dJdoMarov ivra Logos to die, being the immortal 
KoX ToD IlaTpbs vl6v' ro&rov iveKev Son of the Father ; for this reason 
rb 8vvdfjL€¥ov dvodaveiv iavrf Xaytt- the Logos, I say, took unto Him- 
^pci cdfiaj tva rouro tou M vdv- self the Body capable of death, in 
Twr A6yov ficraXa^bv, d^rl wavTUfp order that this Body, by virtue of 
Uaybp yivrjTat, T(p davcLTtp^ koX Sid its conjunction with theall-control- 
rbv ivonc^aPTa Abyov dcpdaprop ling Logos, might obtain a value 
diafieivjiy Kal \onrbv dvb irdvTUP which made its death a death 
if (p$opd iraijiTrjTai t§ ttjs dp a- for all ; and, at the same time, by 
cToacus x<*P*^*' "Odev (hi UpeTop reason of the indwelling Logos, 
Kal dufia TOPTbs ikci^depop ffTrlXov, might retain its incorruptibility 
d a^bs iavT(f fKafie aQfia irpoa- through death ; and furthermore, 
dywp els ddvarov, dvrb wdpTutp might exempt all from corruption 
ev$ds TUP bfiolujp ii4)dvL^e rbp Bd- by the grace of its resurrection. 
paroprg vpoa<popqiTouKaTdKK'i^\ov. Thus we see how the Logos, sur- 
*Tt^/> rrdvTai ydp Sjp b A&yos rod rendering unto death that Body 
QeoVf eUbruySf rbp iavrov pabp koX which He had assumed, as an* 
rb aufiariKbp 6pyapop wpoadyup unblemished victim and sacrifice, 
dprirj/vxop inrip Trdprwp^ irXT/jpov was able to cancel death's empire 
rb 6<t>ei\bp.evop ip tQ davdrtfi' koX over all partakers of His likc- 
odrois (rvp<jt)p bid rod bfiolov toU ness by the oblation of an equi- 
Tourip 6 &<t>eapTOi rod Qeov Tlbi valent. For it stands to reason 
eUbrcos rods irdpras ipidvaep dtfh that the Logos of God bemg 
dapffiop ip rj irepl t^j dpoxTTdtrew supreme over all, in offering His 
ivayyeKLq.. Ka2 ain^ ydp if ip own bodily temple and organism 
TV dapdT(fi (pdopd Kard rCbp dpBpd)' as a ransom for all, fulfilled all 
ir(j3P oiKhi x*^pap ^x« ^id rbp ipoi- that the Law of Holiness required 
jci^oyra Abyop ip robots Sid tov jn His death.^ And thus by con- 
ipbs adinaTos. necting Himself through the com- 

mon nature with all men, the 
incorruptible Son of God estab- 
lished His right to invest all with 

^ The idea is that of a vicarious satisfaction of the Lam tf 
Holiness^ — "vicarious" by virtue of the incarnation, i,e. by virtue 
of His incorporation of mankind with Himself. 
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incorruption in the promise of 
resurrection which He gave them. 
For the power of corruption 
which death hitherto had exer- 
cised over men, was now abolished 
because of the Logos now dwell- 
ing within them by virtue of their 
incorporation with Him. 
KcU d^cnrep ^teTctXov /ScurtX^wr And as when a great king 
dstKQb»ro% eft rira irdXty /a€7<£Xi7»', enters some great city, and takes 
KcU olK'^oMTot eZf fda» rStv iv airrf up his abode in one of its houses, 
oUUiVf v&vr(a% ^ rotaUn; T6Xtr much honour thereby accrues to 
nikijit ToXX^f icara|ioOrcu, koX the whole city, and no enemy or 
obxh'i rif ix'^pbsaiTTju oihe XfjcT^i plunderer dares to assault it, but 
hripdtpwf xarcurrp^0e(, wdarfs 8i it is guarded with all the more 
^cfiXXor lri/jui\€lat d^tovrot, did rbv anxiety because of the king who 
tit idoM aMjt olKlay olicfyrcufTa /9a- resides in one of the houses : 
fft\4a' o&rwt xcU M toO vdprujv Even so with the King of kings, 
^iKiwB yiyofcp, *E\0&ifro9 ydp He entered our own province of 
«6rw M r^ ^yueripw x^P^^i ^^^^ humanity, and took up His resi- 
^MfjaMTOt e/f iv r&w ifiotvp ffufia, dence in one of its kindred bodies ; 
Xo(T^ vSaa 1^ /card rwy dpdpi&- and forthwith every machination 
TMT wcLpdk Tw ^0p(av iripovXii of mankind's enemy was arrested, 
r^oirroi, koI ^ rov Otuf&rov '^<f>d- and death's power of corruption 
noTOi 4tOopii, ^ ff-dXai Kar* airr(av which heretofore had prevailed 
trxfiowra, IIa/>aTwX(6Xet yb^p Av over men was abolished. For 
rh tQv i»9pdnriaif 76'Of, el p,^ 6 all the human race would have 
rdmop deair&nis koI Zott^/) tov perished, had not the Lord and 
Oeov T2^ Tapeyey6vei irpbs rb rod Saviour of all, the Son of God, 
BwdTW rAof . intervened to put an end to death. 

Then Athanasius sums it all up in a few carefully selected 
passages of Scripture. " For the love of Christ constraineth 
us, because we thus judge, that if One died for all, then were 
all dead : and He died for all that we should no longer live 
for ourselves, but for Him who died for us and rose from the 
dead, our Lord Jesus Christ." 

And again : ** But Him who was made a little lower than 
the angels, even Jesus, we behold, on account of the suffering oC 
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death, crowned with glory and honour, that by the grace of 
God He should taste death for every man." ^ And later the 
same Epistle to the Hebrews assigns a reason why none but 
God the Word could become properly incarnate : — ^" For it 
became Him for whom are all things and by whom are all 
things, bringing many sons to glory, to make perfect the 
Author of their salvation through suffering." And again : — 
'' Forasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
He also Himself took part of the same ; that through death 
'He might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, 
«the Devil ; and deliver them, who, through fear of death, 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage." On which Athan- 
asius makes this comment : — " For by the sacrifice of His 
own Body Christ did two things — He both put an end to the 
sentence of the Law that was against us, and He gave us a 
fresh start of life, in giving us hope of resurrection. As St 
Paul says, 'As by man came death, so by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.* " (Chap, x.) 

The preceding extracts may perhaps suffice to exhibit to 
us the main lines of thought on which Athanasius worked out 
the doctrine of man*s redemption. 

We observe that Origen's fatal mistake of supposing that 
a ransom was paid by way of compensation to the Evil One^ 
never appears in St Athanasius. We observe also the entire 
absence of the Calvinistic idea that Christ was punished by 
the Father in our stead. 

Origen's error troubled the Church's theology for near st 



1 Heb. ii. 9. The very remarkable order of these words— inex- 
plicable on the Calvinistic theory of the atonement — is in most acl- 
mirable harmony with the Patristic doctrine of the mjrstical Uaion 
giving efficacy to the Death. For there was no mystical Vwan 
until the crowning with glory and honour, John xx. 17. Then and 
then only the death began to be effectual for all, by virtue of tki 
^orified Humanity of Christ, 
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thousand years, and Calvin's theory has coloured much of 
our English divinity since the Reformation. 

St Athanasius's Soteriology is free from either notion. 

It may be put very shortly thus : — 

Sin in his view is not a debt merely ; if so, it might have 
been cancelled by a word. 

Nor is it transgression merely (xXij/AAtAij/Aa), else it might 
be remedied by repentance. 

But it is a disease, a corruption (0^o/k£) of human nature ; 
and by an inviolable law, what is corrupt must die. 

The problem was, how to preserve man without violating 
this law. 

It was solved thus : — 

All flesh was under sentence of death. The Logos would 
assume flesh, and so place Himself, as man, under sentence 
of death. 

He would die, and so fulfil the Law, but dying He would 
not abide in death, because of the divine life that was in 
Him. 

So/<7 tf J, being incorporated ^\\^ Him by His incarnation, 
death should henceforth be a dying indeed of all that is cor- 
rupt in us, but to our better self an avenue to life, restored 
and reinvigorated by the grace of His resurrection (x«P*^« 
T^f difcurrdff€<as). Thus man was saved, and yet the Law 
which condemned what is corrupt to death, was at the same 
time vindicated. 

We will now consider St. Augustine's teaching, and com- 
pare his doctrine of redemption with that of St. Athanasius. 

We turn to those two admirable compendiums of Christian 
doctrine, the Enchiridion and the short treatise De Catech- 
ixandis Rudibus, But there, as in most of the Patristic 
theology, the restoration of our nature by the great fact of the 
Incarnation is more prominent than the redeeming death. 

Thus towards the end of the latter treatise (c 52 or xxvi.) 
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he sums up in briefest form what a catechist should lay before 
one seeking baptism, as of the essence of our religion : — 

A poenis sempitemis Deus mi- God in His mercy wishing to de- 

sericors volens homines liberare, liver man from eternal punishment 

si sibi ipsi non sint inimici, et non if only they would not be their 

resistant misericordiae Creatoris own enemies and resist the merci- 

sui, misit unigenitum Filium ful intention of their Creator, sent 

suum, hoc est, Verbum suum His only-begotten Son, namely, 

sequale sibi, per quod condidit His Word coequal with Himself^ 

omnia. £t manens quidem in by whom He created all things, 

divinitate sui, et non recedens a And He, continuing in His divi- 

Patre, nee in aliquo mutatus, as- nity, and not separating Himself 

sumendo tamen hominem, et in from the Father, nor in any re- 

carne mortali hominibus apparen- spect changed, yet by assuming 

do, venit ad homines ; ut quern- manhood, and by making Himself 

admodum per unum hominem visible to men in mortal flesh, came 

qui primus factus est, id est, to visit us, in order that, — ^as by 

Adam, mors intravit in genus one man, the first created, Adam, 

humanum, quia consensit mulieri death first came upon the human 

suae seductse a diabolo, ut pne- race, because he yielded to his 

ceptum Dei transgrederentur ; wife when she was tempted by 

sic per unum hominem qui etiam the devil to transgress God's com- 

Deus est Dei Filius, Jesum Chris- mand ; — so by one Man, who was 

tum, deletis omnibus peccatis prae- also God, being the Son of God, 

teritis, credentes in Eum omnes Jesus Christ, they who believe on 

in aelemam vitam ingrederentur. Him, all their past sins being 

done away, might enter. into life 

eternal. 

This passage we see does not help us much in our special 
inquiry ; but it is important to mark the prominence given 
to the restoration of our fallen nature by the incarnation; 
this is characteristic of the whole of the Patristic theology, 
and it was emphatically that which converts from a licen- 
tious heathenism, like Augustine, yearned for with a yearning 
that we can hardly realise. 

In St. Augustine's Enchiridion^ written near the close of 
his life (a.d. 421) at the request of his friend Laurentius, a 
Roman of high rank, as a compendium of Christian doctrine, 
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we have an important passage showing how Christ was in 
His death a sin-offering, founded on St. Paul's phrase that 
God " made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin " (2 Cor. 
V. 21). After speaking of His immaculate conception, he 
proceeds (c. 13 or xli.) : — 

Nulla igitur voluptate carnalis Being conceived therefore with- 
concupiscentise seminatus sive out any taint of carnal concupi- 
conceptus, et idee nullum pec- scence, and therefore exempt from 
catum originaliter trahens ; Dei original sin ; His human nature 
qiioque gratiH Verbo Patris uni- being by God's grace joined and 
genito, non gratii Filio sed naturd, united to the only-begotten Word 
in unitate persona modo mirabili of the Father— to Him who was 
et ineffabili adjunctus atque con- God's Son not by grace but by 
cretus, et ideo nullum peccatum nature — in a wonderful and in- 
etIpsecommittens;tamen propter effable hypostatic union; and 
similitudinem camis peccati in therefore incapable of Himself 
qu& venerat, dictus est et Ipse committing sin ; yet, because of 
peccatum, sacrificandus ad dilu- " the likeness of sinful flesh " in 
enda peccata. In vetere quippe which He had come, He is said 
lege peccata vocabantur sacrificia to be Himself sin^ meaning that 
pro peccatis : quod vere Iste factus He was to be a sacrifice to abolish 
est cujus umbra erant ilia. Hinc sin. For under the old law sin- 
Apostolus,cum dixisset ** Obsecra- offerings used to be called ** sins " 
mus pro Christo recondliari Deo," (Hosea iv. 8 j Lev. iv. 4, 25, 29 
continue subjunxit atque ait: in LXX.), and He was the reality 
" Eum qui non noverat peccatum of which those sin-offerings were 
pro nobis peccatum fecit, ut nos the shadows. Hence the Apostle, 
simus justitia Dei in Ipso." Non after saying " We beseech you, in 
ait, ut in quibusdam mendosis Christ's stead, to be reconciled to 
codicibus legitur **Is qui non God," immediately adds, ** He 
noverat peccatum pro nobis pec- hath made Him to be sin for us 
catum fecit," — tanquam pro nobis who knew no sin, that we might 
Christus ipse peccaverit, — sed ait be made the righteousness of God 
"Eumquinon noverat peccatum," in Him. " He does not say (as the 
id est Christum, **pro nobis pec- reading is in some corrupt MSS.) 
catum fecit" Deus, cui reconcili- ** He who knew not sin did sin 
andi sumns, hoc est, sacrificium for us," — ^as though for our sakes 
pro peccatis, per quod reconciliari Christ Himself had sinned, — but 
Naleremus. Ipse ergo peccatum, he says, " Him who knew not 
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ut nos justitia ; nee nostra, sed sin,** that is Christ, God to whom 
Dei ; nee in nobis sed in Ipso : we were to be reconciled '* made 
sicut Ipse peccatum, non sumn, sin for us," meaning a sacrifice 
sed nostrum ; nee in Se, sed in for sin such as might avail for our 
nobis constitutum, similitudine reconciliation. He, therefore, was 
camis peccati, in qui crucifixus sin, that we might be righteousness; 
est, demonstravit : ut quoniam not our own, but God's righteous- 
peccatum £i non inerat, ita quo- ness ; not in us but in Him ; just 
dam modo peccato moreretur, as He was sin — ^not His own sin, 
dum moritur cami, in qui erat but ours; inherent not in Him- 
similitudo peccati ; et cum secun- self but in us ; exhibiting it in the 
dum vetustatem peccati nunquam likeness of sinful flesh in which 
Ipse vixisset, nostram ex morte He was crucified : that since sin 
veteri, qui in peccato mortui was not in Him, He might after 
fueramus, reviviscentemvitam no- a manner ^vt unto sin, in dying 
vam suH resurrectione signaret unto that flesh in which was a 
Ipsum est quod in nobis cele- likeness of sin; and that, having 
bratur, magnum Baptismatis sac- never Himself lived in the sin 
ramentum, ut quicunque ad istam of **the old man," He might 
pertinent gratiam, moriantur pec- stamp with the mark of resurrec- 
cato, sicut Ipse peccato mortuus tion our new life r^;enerated 
dicitur, quia mortuus est cami, from the death of the old man 
hoc est, peccati similitudini : et wherein we had died to sin. 
vivant a lavacro renascendo, sicut And this is the very meaning 
Ipse a sepulcro resurgendo, quam- of our great sacrament of Bap- 
libet corporis aetatem gerant tism, that all who are admitted to 

Baptismal grace should die to 
sin, even as Christ is said to have 
died to sin, when He died to the 
flesh, and live a new life dating 
from that Font, even as He did 
by rising from the grave, what- 
ever be the age of the baptized. 

This passage is important ; St. Augustine very carefully 

works out the doctrine of a sin-offering. The sin-ofTerings of 

the Law were mere shadows. Christ was a real offering for 

sin. And how ? He died to sin sacramentally, that we might 

die to sin actually. His iVesli was sinless, but it was mysti- 
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caDy united to our flesh that was sinful ; therefore He who 
had no need died to the flesh for our sakes, that we who had 
need might so die unto sin. 2 Cor. v. 21 is explained by the 
help of Rom. viiii 3. 

There is no thought of imputation in the passage — the 
word never occurs. The doctrine of forensic justification 
was unheard of until the Reformation. The thought in St. 
Augustine's mind, here as ever in treating of this subject, is 
that of the mystical union between Christ and those whose 
nature He had assumed. By that mystical union — that 
"likeness of flesh" — the curse of sin (death) accrued to 
Christ, and to us there accrued righteousness. The sin was 
ours, but its curse was actually borne by Christ : the right- 
eousness was Christ's, but by the grace of His death and 
resurrection it was made actually communicable to us. 

The Reformers of the sixteenth century complain that 
St. Augustine here and elsewhere confuses sanctification and 
justification. 

He does not confuse them. In his second book against 
Julian the Pelagian (see especially ch. 22-30, or viii.), it may 
be seen that by Justification he means an act of Divine mercy, 
and therefore something perfect : and by Sanctification^ a work 
of human attainment, and therefore something ever imperfect 
in this world. Sanctification delivers from sin, justification 
from the guilt of sin (peccati reatus). 

The two are therefore in his view distinct, but inseparable, 
and we owe both to Christ's death. To Christ's death we 
owe our perfect justification in baptism (" lavacro regenera- 
tionis remittuntur cuncta peccata ") ; to Christ's death we 
owe whatever success we may have in our conflict with sin 
afterwards (** congressione cum vitiis") ; and to Christ's death 
we owe the pardon of our shortcomings in this conflict, and 
the answer to our prayer, ** Forgive us our trespasses : " 
" quoniam quamlibet fortiter contra vitia dimicemus, homines 
sunius ; Dei autem gratia sic nos in hoc corruplVbiW cor^x^ 
adjuvat dimicantes; ut non desit propter qviod e^^iu^SaX 
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veniam postulantes." God's grace will so assist our feeble 
strength in this conflict, that though there may not be a death 
of sin, yet a dying unto sin there will be, and this God will 
accept as sufficient for Christ's sake. The sanctification im- 
perfect, but the justification perfect. (Contra Jul, Pelag. II. 
§ 23 or viii.) 

St. Augustine's view of Christ's work is admirably summed 
•p in that saying of Ambrosius which he quotes so often : — 
" Damnavit peccatum^ quod nascendo non sensit in Se<, mo- 
riendo crupifixit in nobis:'^ — He vanquished sin, by being 
sinless Himself, and crucifying it in us. 

Thus we see how alien to Augustine's doctrine was the 
Calvinistic idea of imputation. No less alien to his doc- 
trine is the notion that the death of Christ was needed to 
appease the wrath of God. On this point let us listen to St. 
Augustine's eloquent protest. It occurs in the Treatise De 
Trinitate (written between 400 and 4 16), lib. xiii. cap. 15 or xi. 

Bed quid est, **justificati in But what is the meaning of our 

sanguine Ipsius"? Quae vis est being "justified in His blood"? 

sanguinis hujus, obsecro, ut in eo (Rom. v. 9). What is this virtue 

justificentur credentes ? Et quid of His blood, I beseech jrou, that 

est " reconciliati per mortem Filii believers sho«ld be justified there- 

Ejus " ? Itane vero, cum irascer- by ? And what mean those words, 

etur nobis Deus Pater, vidit mor- ** reconciled by the death of His 

tem Filii sui pro nobis, et placatus Son " ? Will you have us believe 

est nobis ? Numquid ergo Filius that when the Father was angry 

Ejus usqueadeo nobis jam placatus with us, He looked upon the 

erat, ut pro nobis etiam dignaretur death of His Son for our sakes, 

mori: Pater vero usqueadeo adhuc and was appeased? Had the 

irascebatur, ut nisi Filius pro nobis Son, then, been so completely 

moreretur, non placaretur ? Et quid appeased already, that He even 

est quod alio loco idem ipse doc- deigned to die for us ; while the 

tor Gentium: "Quid," inquit, Father remained so incensed that, 

" ergo dicemus ad hsec ? Si Deus without the death of the Son for 

pro nobis, quis contra nos ? Qui us. He would not be appeased? 

proprio Filio non pepercit, sed And if so, what can the great 

pro nobis omnibus tradidit Ilium ; Teacher of the Gentiles mean in 
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quomodo non etiam cum Illo om- that other passage, where he 
nia nobis donavit ?" Numquid, says : ** What then shall we say 
nisi jam placatus esset Pater, pro- to these things ? If God be for 
prio Filio non parcens pro nobis us, who is against us ? He who 
£um traderet ? Nonne videtur spared not His own Son, but de- 
hsec iUi velut adversa esse senten- livered Him up for us all, how has 
tia? In- ill& moritur pro nobis He not with Him given us all 
Filius, et reconciliatur nobis Pater things?" Would the Father, 
per' mortem Ejus : in hdc autem unless He were already appeased, 
tanquam prior nos dilexerit Pater, thus surrender His own Son, and 
Ipse propter nos Filio non parcit, deliver Him for us ? Is it not 
Ipse pro nobis Eum tradit ad mor- plain that these two statements 
tem. Sed video quod et antea contradict each other? In the 
Pater dilexit nps, non solum ante- former the Son dies for us, and 
quam pro nobis Filius moreretur, the Father is reconciled to us by 
scd antequam conderet mundum. His death : in the latter the 
ipso teste Apostolo qui dicit : Father, as though He first loved 
'* Sicut el^t nos in Ipso ante us, Himself for our sakes surren- 
mundi constitutionem." Nee dered His Son, Himself delivering 
Filius Patre Sibi non parcente pro Him up to death for us. But I 
nobis velut invitus est traditus, observe that the Father's love of 
quia et de Ipso dictum est, ** Qui us dates yet further back — not 
medilexit,cttradidit Semetlpsum only before His Son's death for 
pro. me." us, but before He made the 

world. Witness the Apostle, 

who says — ** As He hath chosen 

us in Him before the foundation 

of the world" (Eph. i. 4). Nor 

was the Son, when the Father 

" spared Him not," delivered for 

us against His own will ; for of 

the Son it is said—" Who loved 

me and gave Himself for me." 

(Gal. ii. 20.) 

Omnia eigo simul et Pater et Thus we learn that, in all re- 

Filius et amborum Spiritus pariter spects, the Father, and the Son, 

et concorditer operantur : tamen and the Spirit of both, are working 

jastificati sumus in Christi san- equally and in absolute accord. 

guine, et reconciliati sumus Deo Nevertheless it is in Christ's blood 

T)er mortem Filii Ejus ; et quo- that we are justified, and by the 
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modo id factum sit, ut potero, death of the Son that we are recon- 
etiam hie quantum satis videbitur ciled to God. And how this was 
explicabo. effected, I will now, to the best 

of my power, set forth and ex- 
plain so far as it need be ex- 
plained. 

Then there follows a long and important passage, show- 
ing (as Irenaeus and Athanasius had shown) that it was by 
Righteousness, not by mere Power, that the Devil was to be 
overcome (Non potentii Dei sed justitii superandus fuit 
Diabolus). 

Quae est igitur justitia, qu^ What then is the righteousness 
victus est diabolus? Quae nisi wherebythe Devil was overcome? 
justitia Jesu Christi ? Et quo- That of* Jesus Christ. And how 
modo victus est ? Quia cum in was he overcome thereby ? Be- 
Eo nihil morte dignum inveniret, cause, albeit he found in Him 
occidit Eumtamen. Etutiquejus- nothing worthy of death, he 
tum est ut debitores quos tenebat, nevertheless slew Him. And 
liberi dimittantur, in Eum ere- clearly it was just that the debtors 
dentes quem sine uUo debito whom the Devil was holding 
occidit. Hoc est quod justificari should be released, if willing to 
dicimur in Christi sanguine. Sic owe their deliverance to Him 
quippe in remissionem peccatorum whom the Devil thus slew without 
nostrorum innocens sanguis ille any claim of debt. This, then, 
effusus est (Cap. i8 or xiv.) is what is* meant by our being 

justified in the blood of Christ. 

For it was for the remission oi 

our sins that that innocent blood 

was shed. 

If St. Augustine had stopped here we should have deeply 
regretted it, for he seems on the very verge of Origen's error 
— the error into which Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory the 
Great were drawn by the ascendency of that speculative intel- 
lect — the error of supposing that in some way the Evil One 
had a claim over the race of mankind which God allowed, 
until he forfeited it by grasping at the sinless life of the Holy 
One in His Incarnation. 
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But such was not the thought of St. Augustine. The 
words that fbllow vindicate his meaning. He was far from 
thinking of any claim of Satan : the debt, " the debitum," 
— which we owed, and Christ owed not, but paid, — was not to 
Satan, but to the eternal law of holiness. To that law man- 
kind owed the debt of death ; and Christ paid it, that we, 
being incorporated with Him, might die unto siftj and so be 
freed from sin. " For that which is dead is freed from sin." 

''Quippe in remissionem peccatorum nostrorum" was 
his phrase, — not "/« satisfactionem Satancs^^ — "innocens 
sanguis ille effusus est" He continues ; — 

Unde Se dicit in Psalmis **in Whence in the Psalms He speaks 

mortuis liberum.** Solus enim a of Himself as being ** free among 

debito mortis liber est mortuus. thedead" (lxxxviiL5). For he only 

Hinc et in alio Psalmo dicit, is free from the debt of death who 

" Quae non rapui, tunc exsolve- has died. Hence in another Psalm 

bam:" rapinam volens intelligi also he saith — "I restored that 

peccatum, quia usurpatum est which I took not away " (Ixix. 4), 

contra licitum. Unde per os meaning sin, for sin is what we take 

etiam camis suae, sicut in Evan- unlawfully. Whence also, speak- 

gelio legitur, dicit, " Ecce venit ing in His human nature, He 

princeps mundi hujus, et in Me saith — ** The prince of this world 

nihil invenit," id est nullum pec- cometh, and findeth nothing in 

catum ; "sed ut sciant omnes," Me" (that is, no sin) ; "but that 

inquit, ** quia voluntatem Patris all may know that as the Father 

md facio ; suigite, eamus hinc." gave Me commandment, even so 

Et pergit inde ad passionem, ut I do : Arise, let us go hence :" 

pro debitoribus nobis quod Ipse and He goeth thence — to His pas- 

non debebat exsolveret sion ! that for us debtors He 

might pay a debt that He Him- 
self owed not. 

And thus, reverting to the position from which he started, 
St. Augustine shows that the debt which Christ paid was a 
debt to that law of holiness which declared that all that is 
corrupt in man must die. Being " in likeness of sinful flesh,** 
He had taken on Himself this debt, and the payment of it 
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was an act of righteousness ; and by that act of righteousness 
the Evil One was overcome. For the strength of sin (and so 
of the Evil One) lay in that law; and that law being fulfilled, 
sin's strength was gone. Every one who in Christ dies unto 
sin, is freed (dedtiraion-cu) from sin, freed therefore from the 
Evil One. The chapter is concluded thus : — 

Per remissionem peccatorum It was by means of the remis- 
eruimur a diaboli potestate : hoc sion of our sins that we were de- 
ad id pertinet, quod a Christo livered from the Devil's power: 
justitid diabolus vincitur, non po- and this is in accord with that 
tentii. Ex infirmitate quippe idea on which we were insisting, 
quam suscepit in came mortali, that Christ conquered the Devil 
non ex immortali potentii cruci- by His righteousness not by His 
fixus est Christus : de qui tamen power. For it was in the weak- 
infirmitate ait Apostolus. "Quod ness of His mortal flesh, not in 
infirmum est Dei fortius est ho- the might of His immortal nature, 
minibus." that He was crucified. But of 

Christ's weakness the Apostle 
says — " The weakness of God is 
stronger than men." 

St. Augustine seems to have had Origen's error in his 
eye when (in the next chapter) he so carefully guards his 
reader from supposing that the price which Christ paid for 
man's redemption was paid to the Evil One, showing by 
the word " tanquam," moreover, that the word " price " is not 
strictly applicable thereto : — 

In hie redemptione tanquam In this redemption the blood 

pretium pro nobis datus est san- of Christ may be called the price 

guis Christi, quo accepto diabolus paid, but by its payment the Devil 

non ditatus est sed ligatus. was not enriched but enchained. 

Thoroughly in harmony with these passages of St. Augus- 
tine, and in protest against the notion of any ransom having 
been paid by way of compensation either to Satan on one 
side, or to the Father on the other, is that passage of GRE- 
GORY NAZIANZEN, alluded to on pages 66, i68. 
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The whole passage is important : — 

T(Ft 7A/) rh irwkp iifjuav aXiia, koX For to whom was that vicarious 

w€pl rtvos ix^Vi f^ A^A Kal blood given, and for what was it 

wept^&rjTov rw Geou koX dpxicpiun shed — that wonderful and famous 

Kod O^fjMTOs ; Kareix^fieOa fiiv yd,p blood of God, Himself both priest 

^6 rod rwi^poOf revpafiiifoi inrb and sacrifice? For we were being 

tV ikfiaprUtF^ kcu ivrCKa^bvTet TTjt held fast by the Evil One, sold 

KOKlat rV ^wrf¥. el 8i rb \&rpov under sin, receiving by way of 

o6k dSXov rwbtf ^ rod Kar^ovrot compensation the gratifications of 

ybferai, j^ip-w tIvi, tovto €l<rrjvix^''1 vice. Now if a ransom goes by 

Kcd 81' Ijvriya ahiajf ; e/ pu^v r(fi right to him who holds that which 

womififf <f>€v TTjs C^peujs ' el fi^ irapd, is to be ransomed, I ask to whom 

rod Oeod ijMpov^ dXXd koX tuv Qebv was the ransom paid in this case, 

olMp \&rpw 6 Xijar^s Xafifidvet Kal and for what reason ? If you say 

/lurObv oVrun inrefHpvi) rijs iavToD it was paid /<? M^ £vt/ One — 

TvpotPPldoSf BC tv KoX iffiuy (peiSeff- shame on the injurious thought I 

0ai dUccuoif V- ^^ ^^ "^V Uarplf What ! the robber receive not 

wpQrw /thf T(i)f ; oCk inr* iKdvov merely a ransom from God, but 

-ydp iKparovfieBa. ie&repop 8i God Himself as ransom ! Truly 

rli 6 \6yos /iwoyeyovt aXpu rip- a monstrous compensation for his 

reuf Toripa, 6s o68i rbv *I<rad,K tyranny, to oblige him to spare 

idi^aro Tapb, rov ruTpbs Trpoa<f.e- such creatures as we are ! But 

pbfievop, dXX* dpTriWd^aro t^v dv- if you say it was paid ^0 the Father^ 

aloPf Kpibp dyridoifs rod \oyiKov then first I would ask, How? for 

B^fjMTOs ; ^) ^^Xw, brl Xafi^dvei it was not by the Father that we 

/ih 6 Toriip o6k o/ri^tras oiSi Serf- were being held in captivity ; and 

Oets' dXXd did, r^ olKovopilap, kcU secondly, how can it be reason- 

rb "Xjp^vai i,yiaadi)pax, t$ dvOpu)- ably supposed that the blood of 

TUfifi rod GcoO rbv AyOpunrov the only-begotten Son should 

V a&rbs Tjfias i^iXrjrai, rod rvpdv- please the Father, when that same 

WW pi^, KpdTTjiraSy Kcd irpbs airrbv heavenly Father declined to re- 

ireofaydyu, 8tA rod Tlou fjueci- ceive the blood of Isaac, when 

TcArorrof, koX els rifiijv rod Xlarpbs offered to Him by Abraham, but 

ToOra olKoyofi-^cwTOs, <} rb, ird^ra changed the victim, giving the 

vapax^p*!^ ^^cUyerau (Greg. Naz. ram for sacrifice instead of the 

Or. xliL) human victim? Is it not clear 

that though the Father accepted 

Christ's sacrifice. He had neither 

demanded nor solicited it ; and that His only motive was the 
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accomplishment of a dispensation, and the need of sanctifying 
man by means of the human element in the God'-man, that He 
might Himself deliver us by vanquishing the tyrant, and bring us 
back to Himself through the mediation of the Son — the whole dis- 
pensation being designed to redound to the glory of the Father, to 
whom the Son throughout manifestly defers. 

The phrase " 5t* dKwofdav " corresponds to St Athana- 
sius*s phrase, " rb irpds rbv O^bv eifXoyoy ipyKd-rrtap" It was due 
to God's consistency — that is, the constancy of those laws, 
whereby the moral government of the world is carried on, 
required — that man's salvation should be thus accomplished, 
by the Son taking upon Him the nature which was under sen- 
tence of death, and by dying redeeming it. To this constancy 
of Divine law the ransom was paid ; and this being so, it 
is much to be wished that we could retain our Lord's own 
sacrificial word \&rpov, which far more truly than our 
English word ransom expresses this satisfaction of the law of 
holiness. 

Thus, with more clearness and firmness than St Augus- 
tine, perhaps, do St. Athanasius and St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zus resist the idea of the ransom having been paid by way 
of compensation to any one. 

But many of the Fathers — Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory 
the Great, for instance — had a far less grasp of the truth, 
and were led away by Origen's speculations. Even St 
Augustine has passages about the cross being a "musci- 
pula," which one wishes he had never written.^ And it was 
not until the great work of St. Anselm appeared in the 
eleventh century that the Church's theology was finally de- 
livered from the erroneous and unworthy idea that the 
Atonement was in some sort a transaction between God 
and the Evil One. 

But though the Church owes high thanks to Anselm for 
this service, it 'may perhaps be doubted whether, on the whole, 

^ See Sermons^ cxxx. cxxxiv. ccbdiL 
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his influence on her doctrine has been altogether healthful. 
If any student of God*s Word reads St. Athanasius*s answer 
to the question, Cur Deus Homo, and then turns to the 
later and more famous answer of St. Anselm, he can hardly 
hesitate to allow that the Father is far more near to the 
teaching of the New Testament than the Schoolman. 

For the sake of such comparison it may be convenient to 
give here a brief abstract of St. Anselm's argument in his 
own language : — 

Cap. xi Quaerendum est. The problem is, how can God 

^ latioiie Deus dimittat peccata forgive man's sin ? To clear our 

homimbns. £t ut hoc faciamus thoughts let us first consider 

apertius, prius videamus quid sit what sin is, and what satisfaction 

peocare et quid pro peccato satis- for sin is. . . . To sin is to 

fecere. . . . Non est aliud pec- fail to render to God His due. 

care, qoam Deo non reddere de- What is due to God ? Righteous- 

bitiiin. . , . Quid est debitum ? ness, or rectitude of will. He 

Jostitia sive rectitudo voluntatis, who fails to render this honour to 

• . . Hunc honorem debitum qui God, robs God of that which 

Deo non reddit, aufert Deo quod belongs to Him, and dishonours 

somn est, et Deum exhonorat ; God. This is sin. . . . And 

et hoc est peccare. . . . £t quid what is satisfaction ? It is not 

tatisfacere? Non sufficit solum- enough simply to restore what 

mode reddere quod ablatum est, has been taken away ; but, in con- 

led pro contumeli4 illatH plus sideration of the insult offered, 

debet reddere quam abstulit. more than what was taken away 

must be rendered back. 
Cap. xiL Utmm sol^ miseri- Let us consider whether God 

oordid slue satisfactione deceat could properly remit sin by mercy 

Deum peccata dimittere. Sic alone without satisfaction. So to 

dimittere peccatmn, non est aliud remit sin would be simply to ab- 

quam non punire ; et quoniam stain from punishing it. And 

recte ordinare peccatum sine satis- since the only possible way of cor- 

factione non est nisi punire, si non recting sin, for which no satisfac- 

pimitur, inordinattmi dimittitur. tion has been made, is to punish 

Denm vero non decet aliquid in it ; not to punish it, is to remit it 

8U0 r^;no inordinatum dimittere. uncorrected. But God cannot 

... Si peccattmi sic dimittitur properly leave anything uncor- 

X 
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impunitum similtter erit apud rected in His kingdom. More- 
Deum peccanti et non peccanti : over, so to remit sin mipunished, 
quod Deo non convenit . . . would be treating the sinful and 
Inconvenientia autem injustitia the sinless alike, which would be 
est . . . incongruous to God's nature. And 

incongruity is injustice. 
Cap. xiii. Necesse est ergo, ut It is necessary, therefore, that 
aut ablatus honor solvatur, aut either the honour taken away 
poena sequatur. Alioquin aut should be repaid, or punishment 
sibi ipsi Deus Justus non erit, aut should be inflicted. Otherwise 
ad utrumque impotens erit : quod one of two things follows — either 
nefas est vel cogitare. God is not just to Himself or He 

is powerless to do what He ought 
to do. A blasphemous supposi- 
tion. 

Then Anselm urges the necessity that God should rather 
restore than destroy mankind, in order that He might fulfil 
the original purpose of man*s creation, which was to supply 
the place of the fallen angels, — an idea borrowed from St. 
Augustine, and a favourite idea of the Fathers and School- 
men ; but it is not essential to his argument, and may be 
passed by. In the twentieth chapter he proceeds to ui^old 
the doctrine of satisfaction. 

Cap. XX. Secundum mensu- The satisfaction ought to be in 

ram peccati oportet satisfactionem proportion to the sin. 
esse. . • • 

Cap. xxi. Nondum consider- And possibly thou hast not yet 

asti quanti ponderis sit peccatum. duly estimated the gravity of sin. 

Si videres te in conspectu Dei, et Suppose that thou wast stand- 

aliquistibidiceret: '*aspice illuc;" ing in God's presence, and some 

et Deus e contra: "nullatenus one said to thee — "Look yonder." 

volo ut aspicias ; " qusere tu ipse And. God said, " I am altogether 

in corde tuo, quid sit in omnibus unwilling that thou shouldest 

quae sunt, pro quo deberes contra look." Ask thyself whether there 

voluntatem Dei ilium aspectum be aught in the whole universe ibr 

facere Pro conservandd the sake of which thou oughtest 

totd creatur^ nihil deberes facere to indulge that one look against 

contra voluntatem Del ... Si the will of God« Not to preserve 
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faceres, quid posses pro hoc pec- the whole creation from perishing 
cato solvere ? Non satisfacis, si oughtest thou to act against the 
non reddis aliquidmajus omni crea- will of God. And shouldest thou 
turS. . , . Omnis creatura, id est, so act, what canst thou pay for 
omnis res quae Deus non est, non this sin ? Thou canst not make 
potest recompensare peccato. satisfaction for it, unless thou pay- 

est something greater than the 
whole creation. All that is cre- 
ated, that is, all that is not God, 
cannot compensate the sin. 

Having shown thus the absolute impossibility of man 
making satisfaction, Anselm proceeds in the 2d Book to 
show how necessary it was, notwithstanding, that satisfac- 
tion should be made, else God*s work in creation would have 
been in vain. 

Lib. iL, cap. iv. Necesse est, ut It is necessary that God should 
de humani naturi perficiat Deus fulfil His purpose respecting hn- 
quod incepit : hoc autem fieri man nature* And this cannot be 
nequit nisi per integram peccati except there be a complete satis- 
satisfactionem, quam nullus pec- faction made for sin : and this no 
cator facere potest. sinner can make* 

Cap. vL — Fieri nequit satisfac- Satisfaction cannot be made 
tio, nisi sit qui solvat Deo pro pec- unless there be some One able to 
cato hominis aliquid majus, quam pay to God for man*s sin somc- 
omne quod praeter Deum est. . . . thing greater than all that is be- 
Nihil autem est supra omne quod side God. Now nothing is greater 
Deus non est, nisi Deus. Non than all that is not God, except 
ergo potest banc satisfactionem God Himself. None therefore 
facere nisi Deus : nee &cere illam can make this satisfaction except 
debet nisi homo. ... Si ergo God. And none ought to make 
necesse est ut de hominibns per- it except man. If, then, it be 
ficiatur ilia supema civitas, nee necessary that the kingdom of 
hoc esse valet nisi fiat praedicta heaven be completed by man's 
satisfactio, quam nee potest facere admission, and if man cannot be 
nisi Deus^ nee debet nisi homo; admitted unless the aforesaid satis- 
necesse est ut earn faciat Deus- faction for sin be first made, an({ 
Homo, if God only cartj and man only 

ought to make this satisfaction, 
then necessarily One must make 
it who is both God and TE^axv. 
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Having thus established the necessity of the incarnation^ 
Ansehn proceeds to show that it was only by dying that the 
incarnate Son of God could make the satisfaction. A merely 
obedient life would not suffice : — 

Cap. xi. Oportet Eum majus He must have something to 
aliquid habere quam quidquid sub offer greater than all that is below 
Deo est, quod sponte det, et non God, and something that He can 
ex debito, Deo. Obedientiam ser- give to God voluntarily, and not 
vare non erit hoc dare : omnis as in duty bound. Mere obedi- 
enim rationalis creatura debet ence would not be a gift of this 
banc obedientiam Deo. Atmor- kind ; for every rational creature 
tem non debuit Deo Christus, qui owes this obedience as a duty to 
nunquam peccatorfuit. Mortem God. But death Christ was in no 
ergo dat sponte et non ex debito. way bound to suffer, having never 

sinned. So death was an offering 

that He could make as of free 

will, and not of debt .... 

Cap. xix. Eum autem qui tan- Now One who could freely 

tum donum sponte dat Deo, sine offer so gr^t a gift to God, 

retributione non debet esse. . . . clearly ought not to be without 

Sed quid retribuetur nullius rei reward. But what reward could 

egenti, et cui non est quod dan be given to One who needed 

aut dimitti possit ? ... Si volu- nothing— One who craved neither 

erit Filius quod Sibi debetur ho- gift nor pardon ? If the Son 

mini dare, poteritne Pater jure chose to make over the daim He 

Ilium prohibere, aut homini cui had on God to man, could the 

dabit negare ? Father justly forbid Him doing 

so, or refuse to man what the Son 
willed to give him 7 

Thus nothing short of Christ's death would place the 
Father under obligation to Him, and nothing short of such 
obligation would entitle Christ to claim man's forgiveness. 
Thus Anselm works out his theory of satisfaction. 

And thus, as it seemed to him, the mercy and justice 
of God were reconciled. In the twentieth chapter he 
asks : — 

Quid misericordius intelligi va- What greater mercy can becoo' 
let, quam cum peccatori tormen- ceived than that God the Father 
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tis aeternis damnato, et unde se should say to the sinner — con- 
redimat non habenti, Deus Pater demned to eternal torment, and 
didt, "Accipe Unigenitummeum, unable to redeem himself—" Re- 
el da pro te;" et ipse Filius, ceive my only Son, and offer Him 
" Tolle Me et redime te " ? for thyself," while the Son Him- 

self said — *' Take me, and redeem 
thyself*'? 
Quid etiam jusHuSy quam ut And what greater justice than 
Ille cui datur pretium majus omni that One who receives a payment 
debito, si debito datur affectu, far exceeding the amount due, 
dimittat omne debitum ? should, if it be paid with a right 

intention, remit all that is due." 

From this brief abstract it will be seen that St. Anselm's 
argument invites comparison with that of St Athanasius. 

Both propose a dilemma. The " inconvenientiay* and the 
" non decety* of the one, answer to the Atottov and dir^Ws of 
the other. Athanasius does not suppose that God was under 
any necessity to redeem man, but redeemed him out of pure 
love. Anselm declares that it was necessary ; that God 
would have been unjust to Himself if He had not done it. 
Nor do they only differ as to the motive ; they differ also as 
to the mode. 

Athanasius teaches that man could only be truly redeemed 
by a regeneration of his nature, and that his nature could 
only be regenerated by a fulfilment of that law which said 
there must 'be a death unto sin, and that to effect this the 
Son of God took flesh and died. 

Anselm teaches that man could only be forgiven after 
amends had been made to God for the dishonour done to 
Him : and it was to make these amends that His Son took 
flesh and died. 

The difference between the two doctrines has its root 
in their different definition of sin. Athanasius defines sin 
to be a corruption of nature requiring to be cured. An- 
selm defines sin to be a debt to God's honour requiring to 
be paid. 
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Anselm's theory is, no doubt, capable of a more scientific 
statement than that of Athanasius. But how is this scientific 
statement attained ? By rejecting all that cannot be thus 
dialectically handled. 

Let us carefully observe how many elements of the doc- 
trine, which undoubtedly find place in Holy Scripture, are 
tacitly rejected by Anselm, as incapable of being dialecti- 
cally treated. 

There is the mystery of man's free will, — the mystery of 
sin as a disease,— the mystical union between Christ and man, 
— the life-giving efficacy of Oirist's body and soul, on which 
St. John's Gospel lays such emphasis, — the dying with Christ 
unto sin, and rising with Him unto righteousness, which is 
the very key-note of all that St. Paul says on the subject, — 
all this finds no place in Anselm's doctrine. By these several 
rejections of matter that his logic could not assimilate, he 
simplifies his doctrine, no doubt. But the result, however 
scientific, is something that belongs essentially to the eleventh 
century, something in which very little savour of Holy Scrip- 
ture survives. 

But if this be true of Anselm's Cur Deus Homo^ it is 
surely yet more true of Calvin's further modification of the 
doctrine. For the Calvinistic theory not only shares the 
blame of Anselm's omissions ; but incurs the further blame 
of importing ideas into the doctrine, altogether repugnant to 
Holy Scripture. 

Holy Scripture, interpreted without prepossession, or 
with only such prepossession as the writings of the first four 
centuries leave on our minds, never sanctions the idea that 
Christ's sufferings were inflicted by the Father, or that they 
relieved us from punishment because they were the equivalent 
of that punishment, or that they induced the Father to be 
merciful to us, or that God can ever account as guilty One 
who is guiltless, or as holy one who is unholy. 

Against such constructions, or rather misconstructions Qi 
Scripture, an unsophisticated conscience must ever rebeL 
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In the seventeenth century there was a great rebellion, 
headed by Socinus, Crellius, and others of the Polonian 
brotherhood, and it found its most distinct expression in the 
Racovian Catechism, According to their teaching there was 
no mystery of Atonement in Christ's death whatever ; it was 
simply a martyrdom, the seal and crown of a life of sinless 
obedience, laying mankind under the deepest possible obliga- 
tion therefore, and infinitely well pleasing to God, but no more. 

Grotius in his youth replied in his famous treatise de 
Satisfactione Christi, And the wonderful power of this treatise 
fascinated almost all the English Divines of the period. 

Hence it was that the champions of orthodoxy chose for 
their line of defence against the Socinian attack the advanced 
positions of Calvin's and Anselm's dialectics, instead of fall- 
ing back upon the surer ground of the early Fathers ; or, 
better still, retiring into the impregnable fortress of God's 
Word. 

The lapse of their favourite Grotius (in his later work the 
Annotations) into statements savouring of that very Soci- 
nianism which in his earlier he had professed to combat, 
ought to have warned them that the Calvinistic doctrine of a 
forensic transaction between the First and Second Person oi 
the Trinity is in its conception essentially Arian. 

In our own day another attempt is being made to explain 
away the mysterious efficacy of Christ's blood-shedding. 
Let us hope that the defenders of catholic truth will be better 
advised than their fathers, and take counsel with St. Augus- 
tine and St. Athanasius, rather than with Grotius or Cal- 
vin or even St Anselm, in their interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture. English students have much to learn and much to 
unlearn in this department of theolog}'. 

The following passage I marked a year ago, as expressing 
more clearly and satisfactorily what I will venture to call the 
Athanasian view of the Atonement than anything that I have 
read in modern divinity. 
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I have a sad pleasure in here transcribing it ; for while I 
write the tidings reach me of Archdeacon Freeman's death. 
One of my own University's ripest scholars, he had drunk 
more deeply than most of us, of the fountains of theology 
where they are purest, near their divine source : — 

** How far, and in what sense, was the sacrifice of 
Christ's death vicarious, and an atonement? 

" Plainly, it was first of all, so far vicariousy that it was an 
act of championship ; the discharging, yi7r «j, of a work that 
we must else have done, had we been capable (which, how- 
ever, we were not) of doing it. And since the very essence 
and definition of this work was, according to the mys- 
terious law of the economy, the undergoing of a death, and 
that, too, by the shedding of blood, which of necessity is a 
death of pain, it follows that Christ truly suffered and died 
* for us and for our sins.' For us and in our place, since we 
ought to have done the work and suffered the redeeming 
death, if we could have done so ; for our sins, since they 
necessitated this action and suffering. * He gave Himself,' 
then, for us ; ' the Just,' and therefore capable, * for the un- 
just,' and therefore incapable. * He bore our griefs and 
carried our sorrows ; ' grief and sorrows properly ours to 
bear ; * the chastisement ' which alone could procure * our 
peace was on Him,* instead of on us ; 'and with His stripes 
we were healed.* 

" That the wrath of God thus fell on the innocent, is true. 
But this was, so to speak, an accident of the mysterious Eco- 
nomy. It was not so done in order that a vindictive wrath 
might have an object whereupon to wreak itself ; but that 
the requirements of a law, the grounds of which are to us 
inscrutable,^ might be satisfied. 

1 That is to say, that (as above explained), we cannot possibly 
know why penal death should have required a voluntary death in 
order to the undoing of it. That it was so is certain from Scripture. 
But this fact is the lowest stratum, so to speak, to which our theo- 
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** Plainly, too, the death of Christ was in perfection what all 
previous sacrifices had been in their measure and sphere. By 
removing that which had shut man out from God's presence, 
viz. a deathlike condition, it rendered his entrance into 
heaven possible, exactly as the old Mosaic sacrifice removed 
unfitness for entering into the tabernacle Presence. 

^ But, on the other hand, it is plain that Christ did not so 
take our place by suffering and dying, that we should not in 
our own persons undergo each one the exact penalty origin- 
ally attached to sin, namely, dissolution.^ Man was to be 
delivered from this, not by being allowed to evade it, any 
more than Israel was to escape the Red Sea, or Jonah the 
ocean ; but, like them, by going down into it, and coming 
up out of it in a new condition purchased for him by the 
death of Christ, and applied to him by a real communion 
with that death, and with the ensuing resurrection. 

** Thus man, both the race and the individual, bears after 
all, all that by his nature and position he is capable of bear- 
ing, and all that was at the first denounced as his punish- 
ment. The original doom — the universal, the inevitable, the 
involuntary, the penal death — the death of the wrongdoer 
and of the condemned, as such, falls still on every man. 
But the death which alone could hinder that death from being 
eternal — the special, the inimitable, the self-chosen, the cura- 
tive death, the death of the blameless and the self-devoted — 
is freely borne by Christ, that man might not perish ever- 
lastingly. In this sense and to this extent, * by the grace of 
God He tasted death /^r every manJ* 

" And it is especially to be observed in contravention of 
modem and really shallow conceptions, however profound 
an aspect they may wear, that it was in the strictest sense by 
the death of Christ, not by His life, that the redemption of 



logical knowledge extends or can extend. On what that stratum 
itself rests we are profoundly ignorant 
* Aug. de Peccato, il 30-34- 
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mankind was effected. Directly, strictly, and properly, it was 
not the holiness of that life, however holy, nor the divinity of 
that life, however divine, not this, but the fact of that Death 
— that Death as an instrument, as being the Death of a Man 
perfectly pure and sinless — this it was that by satisfying the 
conditions of a pre-existent law,^ brought man back from 
everlasting destruction." — Freeman^ s Principles of Divine 
Service. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROCESSION OF THE 

HOLY SPIRIT. 

The recent conference at Bonn, in which the long-standing 
doctrinal difference between the Eastern and Western 
branches of the Church was exhaustively discussed, has 
drawn the attention of students to the writings of the last 
of the Greek Fathers, Johannes Damascenus, a monk 
who flourished in the middle of the eighth century, chiefly 
known in his own day for his strenuous resistance to 
the Emperor Leo's crusade against the use of images in 
churches, but valued highly by later ages because of his 
singular clearness and accuracy as a dogmatic theologian, 
as the notes to Bishop Pearson's Exposition of the Creed 
abundantly testify. 

In his dogmatic statements of the doctrine of the Pro- 
cession, the representatives of the Greek Church at Bonn, and 
Dr. Dollinger on behalf of the Western Church, seemed to 
find common ground of agreement on which a doctrinal 
reunion of the two Churches might be based. 



^ St. A than, delncarn., p. 63. **By the sacrifice of His own 
body He put an end to the law which was against us." 
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It may be interesting, therefore, to give here some 
extracts from the writings of this Father in illustration of 
this difficult doctrine, although his date is so much later 
than that of the other Fathers to whom the English Church 
usually refers her students as authoritative in matters of 
doctrine. 

His works were published by Michaelis Le Quien, at 
Venice, in 1712 ; but the text is not so carefully printed as 
might be wished. 

His most famous work is De Fide Orthodoxd, From 
the first Book of that treatise the following extracts are 
taken: — 

Cap. vii. Ae? T^p rhv A6yop The Divine Logos must have a 
Ktd Uycvfia ^x^ • **^ 7^P ^ W" ^pirit ; for the human logos (the 
T€pot \&YOS oifK &iuu)ip6i ioTi ToO rational soul of man) is not with- 
Upe^tMTOs' dXX' i<f>' ^fiCiv fiiy rb out participation in the Spirit ; 
Uy€GfiadXK&rpi6pi<mTijsiifJi.€Tipas only in our case the Spirit is of 
oOfflas ... ^ substance distinct from ours 

(whereas the Divine Logos and 
Spirit are consubstantial). 
06 vpo^y dmnrSffrarop iyvoovfiev, By the Spirit we do not mean 
. . . dXXd St&pafWf oinTifiihit airr^p an impersonal breath, but a sub- 
iavrijt ip ISiato^fftf inrwrrda€t Oe- stantial power, considered in His 
vpovfUpvfPf Kol rod Uarpbs Tpo- own proper individual person- 
tpX^/iipriPf Kal ip T(fi A&ytfi dpw ality, proceedmg from the Father, 
ravoiUprpf, koX a&rov otaap iK- and resting in the Logos, and 
f^arriK^p, oihe xwpMT^^wi tov being an exponent of the Logos, 
9€oO ip 4J iffTiy Kcd ToO A670V, incapable of separation from God 
$ irv/iirapofuipT€T, dvpa/juiprfp . ... in whom He is, and from the 
06 yAp ipiXei^l/e irori ry Tarpl Logos whom He ever accom- 
A^of, oOt€ T(fi A6ytfi Upeufia, panieth. For never did the 

Logos fail the Father, nor the 
Spirit the Logos. 
Cap. viiL . . . *Ofiot(as twtciJ- .... Similarly, we be- 
ofter Kol els ip Upevfia Ayiop rb lieve also in one Holy Spirit, 
tipiop Kol fwoToiAv rb ix tov the Lord and Lifegiver ; pro- 
llvrpbs imropevb/icpop, Kcd ip ry ceeding from the Father, and 
Tif djfaTav6pi£PW . . . TapdKKrf resting in the Son . . . named 
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ToVf Ci)s rds tQp SKtay TapajcXijirets Paraclete or Advocate, as being 
d€xl>M^yoy' Kwrb. rihtra 6/moiop rtp invoked by all ; being in all 
Harpl Kol Tl(p' ^k toG Uarpbs ^k- respects similar to the Father 
iropevbfuvov, Kal 51 TloO iJuerahLbb- and to the Son ; proceeding from 
/icvov, Kol fierdKafjL^opdfievoi' irrb the Father, and through the Son 
rdtrris KrUretas, Kal SI iavrov ktI- imparted and partaken of by all 
j^qv, Kal oiffiovv rd ffi^fXTOPra Kal creatures ; Himself creating and 
iyidi^oy Kol aw^xov. ivvrdaTarov, giving substance to all things, 
iJToi iv Itiq. inroardtrei {nrdpxov, sanctifying and controlling. Per- 
dx^pt^Tov, Kal dy€K<f>olT7jTov Ila- sonal, that is existing in His own 
rpbs Kal TloO. Kal Tdm-a ixw proper subsistency ; inseparable 
6(Ta ix^i 6 Ilariip Kal 6 Tibs, and never absent from the Father 
TX^y TTJs dyevmjalas Kal rijs ycf- and the Son. Having all that 
pi'jceun. • . • the Father hath and the Son, 

except their respective properties 

of being unbegotten and of being 

begotten. 

*Eirl TTJs Tpiddos fila oMa^ pXa In the case of the Trinity there 

dyadbrriSt fda JjJva^us, fda OiXfj- is one substance, one goodness, 

ffiif fda iv^pyeta, uia i^ovala^ fda one power, one will, one energy, 

Kal 71 aM}, oi Tpeis 6fioiai dXXiJ- one authority, one and the same, 

Xois . , , 6ti Kard irdvTa hf elaiv not three like one to the other. 

6 IXar^p Kal 6 Tlbi koX rb "Ayiov , . . For in all respects the 

Tlvevfia, tX^v ttjs dyevvijalas Kal Father, the Son, and the Holy 

Tijsy€¥¥i^€(as,K(dTi}iiKTop€^a€(»)s. Spirit are One, except in their 

respective properties of being un- 
begotten, begotten, and proceed- 
ing. 
Xp^ dk yivdxTKew thi rbv Ila- It is to be observed that we do 
ripa oi Xiyofiev iK twos, X4yofi€v not speak of the Father as origin- 
dk airrbv rod TloO liaripa' rbv ated of any, but we speak of Him 
Tlbp o6 XiyofiMv atnov oifU ra- as Father of the Son. We do not 
ripa' Xiyopuev 8k airrbv Kal iK tov speak ofthe Son as being Cause or 
IlaTpbSy Kal Tlby toO UaTpbs' rb Father of any ; but we speak of 
Sk Hvev/ia rb &yiov, koI iK rod Him as originated of the Father, 
XiaTpbs Xiyofjuevy koX Hveufia Ha- and being Son of the Father; the 
rpbs bvofid^ofiGv. iK rov TloO 8k Holy Spirit we speak of as origin- 
t6 UveOfia oiJ XiyofjueV llveOfia 8k ated of the Father, and we name 
TloO bvofid^ofuv' et rts ydp rb Him Spirit of the Father. But 
Jlyevfia XpurroO oiK ix^i, (prijlv we do not speak of the Spirit as 
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i B€Wi dTi^oToXof, 0^0% vbK iarlw originated of the Son ;^ but we 
a^roO* Kal 81* Tlov T€<f>ajf€pQff0ai, name Him Spirit of the Son ; for 
Kol fKTaiidoffdaiiifWf 6fio\oyovfi€y' **{( any have not the Spirit of 
hft^^ffTfce yikp, ^njirlf xal etre rois Christ," saith the holy Apostle, 
liaJBrfTW oAtoVj Xdpere HveOfia *' he is none of His.*' 
(iyu». "Qffirep ix rod ijXlov fUv if And that He is manifested and 
re dxrls xal ^ iXXafirpis' airbs ydip imparted to us through the Son, 
^rr2y ^ m/y^ rijs dxrwof koI ttjs we confess; for **He breathed 
iKKdfi^e<ar 8id re rifs dKTwos ii on them," we read, "and said to 
AXa/i^t ii/up /jteraSiSorai, xal His disciples. Receive the Holy 
aSnf iffrlv if ^xarli^ovca ^/xas, koX Ghost.*' Even as of the sun are 
fienxofUvrf iuft iifjuav, T6p di originated both the sunbeam and 
Tl^, oihe rod Tlve^fMros Xiyofjiey, its illumination ; for the sun is 
gOre ftijp ix rod nvcj^fMros. the fountain of both ; and it is 

through the sunbeam that the 
illumination is imparted to us, 
and this it is which enlightens 
us and is partaken of by us. But 
we neither speak of the Son as 
Son of the Spirit, nor yet as 
originated of the Spirit. 

In the xiith chapter {de divinis nominibus), the authen- 
ticity of which has been questioned by some, John of 
Damascus makes these further statements : — 

'O TLar^p A6yov yevvfjfrtap, Kal The Father is the begetter of 
9(d A6yov rpoPoXe^s iK^pavropiKoO the Logos, and through the I^gos 
Ibfe^fjMTos, the projector of the revealing 

Spirit 

Tb ^ Uyevfia rb dyiov iK<f>av- The Holy Spirit is the Father's 
Topucif Tov Kpv^ov Trjs Qe&TTjTos Power revealing the secrets of the 
9($yaAUf rod Uarpds' ix Uarpbs Godhead ; proceeding from the 
fihf 5i Tlod iKTopevofUvTi, oJ> Father through the Son, but not 
yevyrp-Qt. by way of generation. 

1 Thomas Aquinas, commenting on this passage of Damascene, 
charges him with the error of the Nestorians, condemned by the 
Council of Ephesus. But unjustly, for the Nestorians denied that 
the Spirit proceeded from the Father through the Son^ which John 
of Diunascus distinctly affirms. 
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And in the last chapter of the Book, the xiiith : — 

E/iciljv rov naT/)6s 6 Tl6s, koX The Son is the Father's image, 
ToO TioD rh UyevfKtf Si o5 6 X/M<r- and the Spirit the Son's, through 
t6s ivoiKdv dp0p(inr<p 8ld(a<rw adrf whom Christ, dwelling in man, 
rb Kvr eUbva, giveth to him the prerogative of 

being in the image of God. 

GeAs rb UvevfM rb Ayioy fjuiaov The Holy Spirit is God, being 
rov dyeuPT/JTov koI toG ycvvrfTov, intermediate between the Unbe- 
xal 8i' TioO tQ Uarpl ffwarrbfu- gotten and the Begotten, and con- 
vov, nected with the Father through 

the Son. 

Thus, in a chain of three links, the third may be said to 
^^proceed^^ {Tpo4pxf<r0ai) from both the preceding links, but 
to issue forth^ or emanate^ originally (^iciro/)ci5e<r^ai) from the 
first link only. By some such notion the doctrine of the 
Eastern and Western Church might perhaps be reconciled, 
preserving both the monarchia of the former, and the double 
procession of the latter. 

The Western Church is unwilling to surrender the doc- 
trine of the double Procession, because it seems to be 
scriptural,—" He shall receive of Mine,"— and almost essen- 
tial to the deep comfort of our Lord's promise in the xivth 
chapter of St. John. Our Lord there, being about to with- 
draw His own bodily presence, seems to promise that His 
spiritual presence shall be continued to His Church in the 
"other Comforter" (AXXos TapdKXrrros) whom He will send,— 
" another," and yet not another, for he adds, " I will not 
leave you bereaved, / will come to you." Now, unless the 
Spirit proceedeth from the Son, so as to be in very truth the 
Spirit of the Son, we seem to lose somewhat of the full 
comfort of this promise. We wish to believe that the Spirit 
is the Son's Vicar, as completely as the Son was the Father's 
Vicar. So that, as the Son could say, " He that hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father,'* so we may say, "He that hath 
the Spirit hath the Son ;" — in the presence of the Holy 
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Comforter we have the spiritual presence of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour. 

Would it not be helpful towards a reconciliation of the 
Eastern and Western Churches in this matter, if theologians 
would agree to translate iKropei^caOat emanate, reserving the 
viord, procession for the iKxvais of Acts ii. 33 ? With this dis- 
tinction, the Eastern Church would probably concede at 
once the " double Procession." 



CHAPTER V. 

ON THE CHURCH. 

The description of the Church, and of its notes and consti- 
tutiony given in this chapter, may be abundantly illustrated 
from the Writings of the early Fathers. 

St. Clement, writing at Rome, and familiar with the 
perfect military organisation of the Roman Empire, naturally 
compares the Church to an army subordinate to its officers, 
and insists on the note of discipline : — 

Cap.xxxviL 'LrparevatbtuOa otv, Let us serve with all energy, 

Mptt iiZ€K4»oit iJueri. rdarfs iKrev my brethren, under Christ's fault- 

ttas ip TcHi dfjub/JLoii Tpoffrdy/Murtp less ordinances. I^t us consider 

w^rov. KaTvaiija'iaiJLep TOi>f ctt/jo- the soldiers who serve under our 

TWOfjtihovt rotj ifyovfiivois ii/iQy, temporal rulers, how orderly, how 

rfif €&rdKTU>Sf tCos eieiKTuts, tw$ submissively, how obediently, they 

6rorero7/i*A'Wf, iTireXovji rd 3to- perform their duties. They are 

Tturffd/iepo, OH xdvTei elaly (rap- not all prefects, nor tribunes, nor 

Xoc, od8^ X(^a/)xo^ o^i iKorbv- centurions, nor captains of fifties, 

TtLfrxptf oM T€VT7iK6yrapxotf oidi nor the rest ; but each in bis own 

t6 KoBe^' dXX* liKOffros iv ry rank executes the orders of the 

UUtf TdyfjMTi rd hnToairbpjeva inrb emperor and his generals. The 

Tou pOiffiKifas Kal rQy iiyovfUvcav higher in rank cannot do without 

^treXe?. 01 fieyd\oi 8fx* "f"^^ *he lower, nor the lower without 

lUKp&p od HivwraiL e&cu, oOre ol the higher. There is a kind of 

fiurpot UxB- f^ ficydXojif' a^» tempermg together of all ; and 
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Kpofftt tIs iffTiy h Tourt, koX iv therein lies their usefiihiess. Let 

toOtois XP^o'ts. Adpufiep rb ffCtfia us take the example of our body. 

ijfiCjv. *H K€<f>a\^ dLxcL r&v to- The head is nothing without the 

itav oid4y iffriv, oCrwj oilk ol feet, the feet nothing without the 

T^des ^Ix"' "^^ /c60aX^s' rd tk head. Our smallest members are 

iXdxurra /liKrf tov aiifuiTOi ijfjuaif necessary and serviceable to the 

dj/ayKoia Kcd €iixf»l<fTd c^<riv ^v whole body. All conspire to- 

Tv ffiifuiTL *AXXA rdi'To avfixveXf gether, and adopt one rule of 

Kol inrorayy fuq. x/>^«' «^s "rb subordination for the well-being 

vtiij^eadai. SKov rb aQfxa, of the whole body. 

St. Ignatius is the first Christian writer who insists 
on the threefold orders of the ministry as a note of the 

Church. His seven Epistles (the shorter recension) were 
written on his journey from Antioch to Rome, A.D. 107. 

Ep. ad Trallianos^ cap. ii. Chap. 2. For when you are 

"OToy 7A/!) ry iviffKbvifi inroTdur- subject to your Bishop as to Jesus 

(r€ff0€ w$ *lriffov Xpurrif, tfxiivcad^ Christ, you seem to me to be 

lioi oi Karb, rb dfOpiiymyou ftSj^res, living not according to man, but 

dXXA Karb *lri<rovv Xpiffrbu, rbv bi according to Jesus Christ, who 

ijfids dToOaybvraf tva TurTti5<rai'Tes died for us, that believing in His 

cZj Tbv OdyuTOv avrw rb dTodoweiy death ye might be saved from 

iK<^&YTIT€. *AvayKcuov o5v iffrw, death. *Tis needful then, and 

CxFTep Totetre, Avev tov iTUTK&jrou indeed your wont, to do nothing 

firfdh irpdffffeuf iffids. 'AXX* inro- without your Bishop. But, fur- 

TdffaeaOe xal T(p Tpea^vrepLtfiy ws ther, be subject to your Presby- 

Tciis diroarbXois 'Irjaov Xpurrov riji tery, as to the Apostles of Jesus 

iXirlbos Tjfiwv, iv (f bidyovres eifpe- Christ, who is our hope, in whom 

07iad>fieOa. Aet b^ Kal rods bia- I pray we may be found abiding. 

Kbvovi, 6vTas pvaHipiov 'Ii/crou The Deacons, too, ought in all 

XpuTTov, Kard xdvra Tpfnrov dp€<r- ways to have the good will of all, 

K€iv. Od ydp ppufidTbjp Kal being a revealed ordinance of Jesus 

iroTwv elatv SidKovoi, dXX' ^EkkXtj- Christ.^ For they are not minis- 

ffLas Qeov inrrip^Tai. Aiov odv ters of meat and drink merely, 

airroifi (pv\dtr<T€(r6ax rd iykKi/ifiaTa but servants of God*s Church. ' 

ds Tvp. Therefore must they avoid all 

blame as they would avoid fire. 



^ If we may read fivcmfiplov or fwffrrjpLunff with Vossius, the sense 
will be ** ministers of the mysteries of Jesus Christ" 
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Cap. iiL *0|io£a« rijin^i hfrpe- Chap. 3. Likewise let all revere 

r4ff0toaap rods dituc&ifovs (if ivro- the Deacons as a commandinent 

X^ 'iifaw XptoToO, KoX rhv irUr' of Jesus Christ ; and the Bishop 

Koraif ufs ^Irfffow Xpurrbv, tyra as Jesus Christ Himself, the Son 

TMi» Tw) Uarpds, to^s W trpeff^vri- of the Father ; and the Presby- 

pout (bf ffwidpiop Qeov, koX d)s ters as God's Council, and as a 

a^itafioif i.Toar6\ia¥, Xtapls college of apostles. Without 

To&rtMf 'EjCKXi^r/a 06 KoKeiroL these a Church forfeits her name. 

iRENiEUS insists on the tradition of the true Faith as 
a note of the Church, and on the continuity of ministerial 
succession as a safeguard of the Faith : — 

Contra Hareses, L cap. x. For the Church, though dis- 

*H lihf y^p '£«c«cXi7<r^a, Kolrep «ca^ persed throughout the world unto 

SKris rip olKovpjhiii ttas Tcpdrctw the ends of the earth, yet hath re- 

TTfi yijs Si€<nrapfUvrf, xapii Si r&v ceived from the Apostles and their 

diro0-T6X(iiy KoX Twv iKtUniw /AaOif disciples THE Faith, believing 

rQy irapaKapovffa r^f cis iva Qeby, in one God, the Father Almighty, 

Ilar^pa woPTOKpdTopa, t^ reirotiy- maker of he'aven and earth and 

Kirarbif oitpaphv koX r^v yrjv iccUrds seas, and all that is therein ; and 

OaKdffffai koX Tdpra rd iv a^oTs, in one Christ Jesus, the Son of 

rloTUf' Kal€lsivaXptaT^*Irf<rovv, God, made flesh for our salva- 

Tip TIAk tow 8eou, rby capKtaOivra tion ; and in the Holy Ghost, 

^ipriftiifJi^Tipas avniplas' KoXels who by the prophets preached 

Iiytv/jMdyiw,r6diiLTiaifTpwf»fiTiay the dispensations, and the ad- 

KeKifpvx^ '''^< olKOPOfdas, xal rds vents, and the birth of a vii^n, 

Ae^eit Kol 'Hiv iK xapdivov yip- and the passion, and the resur- 

nifftp KoX t6 Td0os koX Hiv tyepaw rection from the dead, and the 

iK peKp&p Koi Hip ipaapKOP els assumption incarnate into the 

To^ oOpopoM ApdXijyffw Tov ifyaTrt- Heavens of the well -beloved 

fUpov XpurroO 'I170-OD rov Kvplov Christ Jesus our Lord, and His 

ilfjuap, KoX lipf iK tup oipopQp ip return from Heaven in the glory 

rp 86^17 Tov Uarpbs Tapowrictp of the Father, to gather all things 

adrov iwl rb dvaKetpoKaubaaaBai to Himself, and to raise to Ufe 

rd irdPTH, Koi dpcurrijaai wdaav all flesh of all mankind. 
ffdpKa irda-ifi iufdpvw&njTos. . . . 

Tovro rb Kiipvyfia TapeiXrf^via Such is the doctrine preached, 

Kal ra&nfp r^p wIotip, dn Tpoi- and such the Faith which (as we 

i^ap£Pf ^ 'EKKXifffUif KcUwep ip said above) the Church hath re- 

SKtp T^ Kbafup ZieaxapiUpniy iri- ceived, and which, though dis- 

Y 
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ftek&t 0vX(£(r<rec, Cm ha oUov ol- persed throughout the world, she 
Kowra' Kod ifioiiiK Turr€i^€i To&rois, diligently preserves, as though 
(^s fday yf^vx^y koI t^p aMiv ix^vaa she were but a single household. 
Kap5lap,Kalffvfi(f>ii)PiinravTaKrjpi^' And her fiedth in these doctrines 
<re( Kal StSdffKct Kod TapadldcaaiVf (uf is unanimous, as though she had 
h arSfia KeicnjfiiyTj. Kal yb^ al one soul, and one and the same 
KorA rhv Kbafuof didXeicToi dy6- heart; and with one accord she 
fioiai, dXX' ii S^pafus r^ ira/>a- preacheth and teacheth and hand- 
ddaeut fjUa Kal ii aMj, eth down these things as though 

she had but one mouth. For 
various as are the languages of 
the world, yet one and the same 
is the power of her transmitted 
doctrine. 

Again, in the Third Book, he insists on this unity of 
doctrine, derived originally from the Apostles and four 
Evangelists, and guaranteed to us by the unbroken succes- 
sion of the Bishops who have transmitted it : — 

Cap. iii. (extant in the Latin 
Version only). 

Traditionem itaque Aposto- Therefore the transmitted doc- 
lonim, in toto niundo manifes- trine of the Apostles, published 
tatam, in omni ecclesiH adest throughout the world, is in every 
respicere omnibus qui vera velint Church op>en to the inspection 61 
videre, et habemus annumerare all who wish to know tie truth; 
eos, qui ab apostolis instituti sunt and we can count up those who 
episcopi in ecclesiis, et succes- were appointed Bishops by the 
sores eorum usque ad nos. Apostles in the Churches, and 

their successors, down to oar o«d 

time. 

Then follows the famous passage, in which Irenaeus gives, 
by way of example, the succession of Roman Bishops from 
Linus, ordained by the blessed Apostles St. Peter and St 
Paul as their successor, down to Eleutherusy who held the 
see in his own day. The names are the following :— Linus, 
Anencletus, Clemens, Evarestus, Alexander, Xystus, Tdes- 
phorust Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, Soter, Eleutherus. 
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Tertullian insists no less on the continuity and unity 
oli the Church as a guarantee of true doctrine. 

In the book, to which he gave the legal title of Prascriptio 
Hcgreticorum, he objects {prcescribit) against all heretics, 
that they are, by their own showing, innovators^ breaking 
the continuity of the tradition of doctrine, and therefore 
not to be listened to. 

To their new-fangled notions he opposes the constancy 
and continuity of the Church's tradition of doctrine : — 

Cap. XX. Apostoli . . . primo The Apostles, having estab- 
per Judseam contestati fide in lished the faith in Jesus Christ, 
Jesam Christum et ecdesiis insti- and founded churches throughout 
tutis, dehinc in orbem profecti Judea, trarelled thence into all 
eandem doctrinam ejusdem fidei the world, preaching the same 
nationibus proniulgaverunt £t doctrines of the same creed to all 
perinde ecclesias apud unam- nations. They founded churches 
quamque dvitatem condidenmt, in every city, and from these 
a quibus traducem fidei et semina other churches in turn have bor- 
doctrinse caetera exinde ecclesiae rowed, and are daily borrowing, 
mutuatse sunt, et quotidie mutu- ofi&hoots of the faith and seeds of 
antur, ut ecclesiae fiant Ac per doctrine, that they may be thus 
hoc et ipsae apostolicae deputa- constituted true diurches. And 
buntur ut soboles apostolicarum by this process of propagation 
ecclesiaruuL Omne genus ad they will be themselves deemed 
oiiginem suam censeatur necesse Apostolic, as being the ofispring 
est Itaque tot ac tantae ecclesiae of Apostolic churches. Every 
una est ilia ab apostolis prima, ex kind or genus must necessarily be 
qu& onmes. classified under its origin. There- 

fore it is that all these numerous 
churches are that one primitive 
church dating from the Apostles, 
from which they have all been 
derived. 

Thus clearly did the early Fathers reconcile the two 
ideas of independent national Churches and one Holy 
Catholic Church ; Tertullian's rule oi propagation is the key 
to the reconciliation. The student who wishes to prosecute 
the subject further must consult Cyprian De Unitate Ecclesia 
and St Augustine's great work De Civitate Dei. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE EUCHARIST AS SET FORTH 

BY THE EARLY FATHERS. 

No one who is at all conversant with the Christian literature 
of the first four centuries can fail to allow that the early 
Fathers habitually speak of the Eucharist as a Sacrifice or 
Oblation^ and no less habitually affirm that we therein receive 
the Body and Blood of Christ. 

Clearly it is of importance to ascertain in what sense they 
used this language. The following extracts may help the 
student to judge for himself in this matter. 

The limitations of my space, and still more the limita- 
tions of my own reading, oblige me to be content with a very 
few extracts ; but scanty though they be, they have been 
useful to me, and may be perhaps useful to the readers for 
whose benefit this book is intended. At any rate, the extracts 
are, I believe, honestly and fairly made. 

The first extract shall be the very famous passage in 
the Apology of Justin Martyr (died about a.d. 164). If 
his language seem enigmatical, we must remember that he 
was addressing the Roman Emperor, and would not choose 
to explain to him very fully the Christian mysteries. {Apo- 
logia I. c. 65, 66.) 

He is describing their form of worship on the Sunday,— 

"EiretTO irpoff<p4p€Tai rf, T/)oe<r- Next there is brought to him 

rwrt tQv dSeXtpwy Aftros Kal tott/i- who presides over the brethren, 

pioy CdaTos Kal KpdfMaros, Kal o&ros bread and a cup of water and 

Xa^Cjv, oXvov Koi d6^ay ry warpl wine ; and the president, after re* 

Tuv S\<av Sid Tov 6v6fjMTos Tov vlov ceiving it, offers up praise and 

Kal TOV TTveUffjiaTos rod &yiov dya- glory to the Father of tJl through 

iriliirei, Kal cT^apurrlav inrkp tov the name of the Son and of the 
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Ko.ry\}ziG)(fBw. rointav irap* ainov irl Holy Ghost, and makes a length - 
ToX»y ToieiTcu' 00 <rvvT€\i<rayTos ened thanksgiving to God for 
tAj e^ds Kol T^y e^apiarLap, tSs having vouchsafed to bestow 
6 TapCuv \cubt iirevifnuxeL \4y<ap' these fruits of the earth upon us. 
'kfiify, T6 W diii^v t§ 'Eppatdi And when he has concluded the 
ifxa^i ''■^ yhfotro (njfiaUfei. Eux«" prayers and thanksgiving, all the 
puFTfyravros di toO Tpo€aTCjTos Kal people present assent, saying — 
hrevtjytifi'fyraanot trayrbs rod Xaou Amen. (Amen in Hebrew means 
ol KoKodfieyoi trap* ijfjup SidKOPoi "So be it.") So when the pre- 
lk86<uruf iKdffTtfi tQp wapbPTtap fie- sident has offered thanks, and all 
roXo/SeZv dirb roO c^apwnidipTot the people have thus assented, 
ApTov Kal otpov KoX aSaroSf xal roTs those whom we call deacons give 
06 wapovaLP &wo<f>ipowTL to every one present a share of 

the bread so sanctified by thanks- 
giving, and of the wine and water, 
and they carry away some of it 
for those who are not present. 
Kal if TpotfAi aihrj /coXtiTot Tap And this food is called among 
il/up cirxjupwrLay ^f o^S^pX SXKtfi us a Eucharist. No one may 
pjETOjrx.^w i^6p iartp 1j ry irur- partake of it unless he believe in 
Tc^wri dXriOij etpai tA dedidayfUpa the truth of our doctrines, and 
60* ijfjuijp, Kal \ov(rafUp(p t6 inrkp have been washed in baptism for 
d<p4(re(M)s dfutpriup Kal eli dvayep- the remission of sins and for re- 
pTftriP \ovTp6Pj Kal oCrws piovpri w$ generation, and be living accord- 
6 Xpurrbs TapiStaKcp. Od ydp ws ing to Christ's commandments. 
Kowb» 6.prrw oi^ Kotpbp Tdpui ravra For we do not receive these as 
XapL^dpofiep' dXX* dp Tpinrop did common bread or common bever- 
\6yov 9coO aapKoron^dels 'Iriaovs age. But as [by assimilating 
Xpurrbs 6 atar^p ijfiQp Kal adpxa food] through the operation of the 
Kal atfia inrkp ffttmiplas ijfjuiop Word of God, our Saviour Jesus 
(ffXfPf ofh-ws KoX T^p di eiJx^J Christ, after His incarnation, ac- 
\6yov Tov Tap a^ou eT^apiarrjdei' quired flesh and blood for our 
<nw rpwfyffPy i^ ^ atfia Kal adpKcs salvation, even so also the food 
Kard /lerapoMiP Tp4<f>oPTat iifiup, which has received the benedic- 
iKclpov Tw ffapKOToiTfOipTos 'IrfiTov tion of that same Word of His 
Kal adpKa koX at/M iSibdxO'nf^y in prayer, and which is converted 
e&cu. by a like process of assimilation 

into our flesh and blood, we have 
learned to regard as the flesh and 
blood of Him the incarnate Jesus. 
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Oi 7A/) iirbaroKoi kv rots yevo^ For the Apostles, in their com- 

fihois inr* ainwv dTOfUffifiovei^' mentaries called the Gospels, 

/uurtv, d KaXelrai edayyO^ia, oUrbts have left it on record that Jesus 

Tap^dtoKav ii>T€Td\0ai airrois' rbv so commanded them : for He 

Iffaovif Xa/36vTa Aprop eirxapwTff took bread, they say, and when 

(Tovra flxelv* ToOro rotetre els He had given thanks. He said, 

T^v difdfiMTjffb fioVf tovt6 iari rb ** Do this in remembrance of Me ; 

ffufid fiou' Kal rb Ton/jptov bfioLias this is My Body." In like man- 

XafibPTaKaleT^apurrfyravTaelTciP' ner also He took the cup, and 

Tovt6 iart rb aXpji fMV Kal fibvois when He had given thanks. He 

auToU fieradovpau . • • said, ** This is My Blood." And 

He allowed them alone (they say) 
to partake thereof. . • • 

In this most interesting passage we have to notice, first, 
that in the early half of the second century, within a few 
years of the death of the last Apostle, the Eucharist is clearly 
spoken of as the central act of Christian worship every Lord's 
Day ; and next, the idea that these early Christians regarded 
it as a merely commemorative feast is absolutely precluded by 
this very careful and almost laboured enunciation of its doc- 
trinal import. But what is the doctrine ? Clearly the writer 
had no belief in any tramubstantiation of the bread and 
wine : had he believed in their transubstantiation, he would 
not have said—" We do not receive them as common bread or 
common wine ; " but rather " we do not receive them as being 
bread and wine at all." Further, the phrase, " We have 
learned to regard them as tne Body and Blood of the incar- 
♦ nate Jesus," is immediately explained to mean whatever the 
words of Institution meant, neither more nor less. The 
idea which those words of Christ conveyed to Justin's mind 
seems to have been this : that as Christ's human body on 
earth was nourished by bread and wine, and as our human 
bodies are nourished by bread and wine, so Christ conse- 
crated bread and wine to be a connecting link between Him- 
self and us, and that the power of His divine Word effects 
this. Further than this the passage goes not But there 
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are other allusions to the Eucharist in Justin which help to 
show how utterly foreign to his mind was that notion which^ 
in the ninth century, came to be called transubstantiation. 

In the Dialogue with Trypho (p. 296, or cap. 70), after 
quoting some words of Isaiah (xxxiii. 16), he says — 

5rt i»kv o(hf Kal h rairji rf vpo- It is clear that in this prophecy 
^ifrelg. rcpl rov&proVf 6v Tap4S<aK€P there is a reference to the Bread 
TIfWf 6 iifiirepos Xpurrbs roiehf els which our Christ enjoined us to 
dvdfufi^uf Tw re atafMToiroi'fyraa- consecrate in remembrance of the 
$€u airbv 81A ro^ Twreiovrai eZs Body He had assumed on behalf 
adr^y, 5i oOr koX vaOirrbs y^ove, of the believers for whom He 
KoX ircpi Tov TOTTiplov, 6 els dvd/xyfj' suffered, and to the Cup which 
auf TW aXfuiTOi airod Trap4S<aKey He enjoined us to consecrate with 
eirxupurrovvTas rotcty, ipaberau thanksgiving in remembrance of 

His blood. 

Here Justin takes up our Lord's words — " Do this in re- 
membrance of Me," and uses them as meaning " Consecrate 
bread in remembrance of My Body ; consecrate wine in re- 
membrance of My Blood." In this passage, therefore, we 
see clearly in what sense he understood our Lord's words — 
" This is My Body." 

In an earlier passage of the same Dialogue (p. 260, cap. 
41), after quoting Malachi i. 11 — "In every place incense 
shall be offered unto my name and a pure offering" (a 
passage which the Fathers always refer to the Eucharist), 
Justin speaks of the Eucharist as a sacrifice (0u<rfa) offered 
(ir/HKr^epoftA'iy) to God : — 

TefH th tQv h vavTl r&wtfi {/</>* Scripture is here speaking be- 
ilfjuaif rQy idvQv irpoffipepofUvutv forehand of those sacrifices which 
o^f dwriSjy, roinitm tov Aftrov are now being offered by us 
Trjs e^apurrlas Kal rod ironjpiov Gentiles in every place unto God, 
htJuUiai rrji e^apurriaSf irpo\(yeL that is, the bread of the Eucharist, 

and the cup of the Eucharist. 

But in what sense does Justin call it a sacrifice and obla- 
tion ? Only a few lines before we find words which seem to 



I 
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explain it ; he is speaking of one of the types of the Eucharist 
in the Jewish ritual, and he says — 

TiJiros %v rov Aftrov t^ e^apur- It was a type of the bread of 

riaSf tv els dvdfivrjaiv tov trdOovs, the Eucharist, which Jesus Christ 

oiJ ivadev inrkp tG>v KaOaLpopAvtav enjoined us to consecrate in re- 

tAs yj/vxds drrb trdffrjs Trovrjplas membrance of the passion which 

dv0p(tyir<ay *Ii7<roCs Xpurrbs irapi- He suffered on behalf of all who 

itaKe TOLclv^ tva eitxupitrTCjixev r$ are purged in their souls from all 

6e$ Itt^p t€ tov t6v kIxtixov ^kti- evil, that we should therein offer 

Kivai <Tbv 'KQ.Gi ToU iv adT$ did rbv thanks to God for having created 

dvOpdnroVf Kal inrkp tov dirb ttjs the world, with all that is in it, for 

KadaSf iv J yeybvafJLCv, '^XevOepW' man's sake, and for having de- 

Kiyai i^fids, livered us from the evil state in 

which we were bom. 

Here he tells us what kind of sacrifice he meant when he 
called the Eucharist a sacrifice ; he meant a thank-offering. 
The sin-offering was Christ's Passion once for all, and of that 
sin-offering this thank-offering is a remembrance, and also 
of the fruits of the earth of which we make an oblation. 

We will next turn to iRENiEUS (died A.D. 202). In the 
fourth book (cap. 18), we find him calling the Eucharist an 
oblation^ but clearly in the sense of a thank-offering for those 
fruits of the earth of which we present the bread and wine 
as a sample. 

We find him in the same passage calling the bread and 
wine distinctly the Body and Blood of Christ, as all the early 
Fathers do, and as our Lord did in the Institution.^ The 
error of transubstantiation not having suggested itself to 
men's minds, it never occurred to these early writers that 
they could possibly be misunderstood ; therefore their usual 
name for the consecrated bread was "the Lord's Body," and 
their usual name for the wine was " the Lord's Blood.'* By 
collating other passages of Irenaeus, we shall in his case, as 

"I "Christus panem corpus suum appellans." — TertttU. Adv, 
Jud,^ c. 10. See p. 348, infra. 
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in that of Justin, perceive that by thus speaking of the ele- 
ments he never meant for one moment that their natural 
substance was in any way changed. 

In the seventeenth chapter he had been quoting that 
same prophecy of Malachi as fulfilled in the Eucharist, 
saying — 

Sed et suis discipulis dans But when Christ was giving in- 
consilium primitias Deo afferre ex junctions to His disciples, and bid- 
suis creaturis, non quasi indigent!, ding them offer to God the first 
sed ut ipsi nee infructuosi nee fruits ofHis creatures, not as though 
ingrati sint, earn qui ex creaturd God needed aught, but to show 
panis est, accepit, et gratias egit that they were not themselves un- 
dicens, ** Hoc est Corpus meum." fruitful or ungrateful, He took of 
£t caJicem similiter qui est ex His creature Bread, and gave 
ed creaturi quae est secundum thanks, saying, "This is my Body," 
iios, suum sanguinem confessus and similarly the Cup which is 
est ; et Novi Testamenti novam also one of the creatures of our 
docuit oblationem ; quam Ecclesia lower world, and pronounced it 
ab apostolis accipiens in universo His blood. And ttius taught us 
mundo offert Deo, £i qui alimenta what the new oblation of the New 
nobis praestat, primitias suorum Testament was to be. And the 
muneruin in Novo Testamento de Church receiving this oblation 
quo in duodecim prophetis Mala- from the Apostles, throughout 
chias sic praesignificavit : the world offers to the great God 

who gives us food, first-fruits of 
His Gifts under the New Testa- 
ment, even as Malachi prophesied: 

Then he quotes Malachi i. 11. We notice here the great 
stress Irenaeus lays on the fact that our offering in the 
Eucharist is of the fruits of the earth — an idea constantly 
reappearing in the early Fathers, and wholly inconsistent 
with the modem Roman doctrine. 

Igitur ecdesiae oblatio, quam Therefore the Church's obUu 
Dominus docoit offerri in universo tion, which the Lord conunanded 
mnndoy purum sacrificium reputa- to be offered throagfaout the 
turn est apod Deum et acceptum world, is accounted a pore sacri- 
est Ei, mm quod indigeat a nobis fice and acceptable with God, 
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sacriBcium, sed quoniam is qui not because God needs any sacri- 

offert gloriBcatur ipse in eo quod fice from us, but because he who 

offert, si acceptetur munus ejus, offers it is honoured by the ac- 

. . . . ceptance of the gift he offers. . . . 
Oportet enim nos oblationem For it is our duty to make this 

Deofacere, et in omnibus gratos in- oblation to God, and in all things 

veniri Fabricatori Deo in sententid show ourselves grateful to God our 

purS. et fide sine hypocrisi, in spe Maker, with a pure intention and 

firmsl, in dilectione ferventi, primi- faith unfeigned, firm hope and fer- 

tias earum, quae simt Ejus, crea- vent love, offering the first-fruits 

turarum offerentes. £t banc ofthose creatures which all belong 

oblationem ecclesia sola puram to Him. And this oblation the 

offert Fabricatori, offerens £i ctmi Church alone can offer in its purity 

gratiarum actione ex creaturd to the Maker, offering to Him of 

Ejus. His creatures with thanksgiving. 

Irenseus then shows that heretics (like the Gnostics), 
who deny that God is the Creator, cannot join in the 
Eucharist : — 

Quomodo autem constabit eis. How can such heretics consistently 
eum panem in quo gratiae actse say that the Bread broken with 
sint, corpus esse Domini sui et thanksgiving is the Lord's Body, 
calicem sanguinis ejus, si non and the Cup the cup of His Blood, 
ipsum Fabricatoris mundi Filium if they do not allow that our Lord 
dicant, id est, Verbum Ejus, per is the Son of the Creator of the 
quod lignum fructificat, et de- world, and is that Word of God 
fluunt fontes, et terra dat primum whereby the vine bears fruit and 
quidemfenum,postdeindespicam, waters flow, and the earth yields 
deinde plenum triticum in spied ? first the blade, then the ear, and 

then the full com in the ear? 

This passage surely throws back a most instructive light 
on that former passage of Justin's Apology^ showing ndiy he 
gave so much prominence to the creative Word of God. 
Christ, the Word of God, might well call these fruits of the 
earth His Body and His Blood, for He was their Creator, 
and it was only through His divine energy that they could 
pass into our substance. Passing into our substance in the 
Eucharist with the blessing of the Word upon them, they 
fihould bring us into communion with Him. 
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Nor can they who do not believe in the Resurrection join 
properly in the Eucharist. 

n*Sj T^ crdpica \hfowrw els How can they say that the 

i>BQpi» X^P^'^i f«i /*^ fier^x^uf flesh goes to corruption and par- 

7% ^(W^f, r^v dirb rov ffibfiaros takes not of eternal life, if that 

Tw KvploVf Kal Tov at/iaros a&rou flesh be nourished from the Lord's 

Tpe^fU¥7f¥ ; *H Hip yvibfi-qv dXXa- Body and Blood ? Either let 

^rcMToi', ^) rb irpoa^^^peiy rd elprj- them change their doctrine, or let 

fibha vofKurelffOioaav, *B.fMP Si them abstain from these oblations; 

ff6fi4wpos if yvibfiTi rj e^apurrlg,, — howbeit our doctrine is in har- 

Kol ^ etxapurrla /3c/3otot Hiv yvib- mony with the Eucharist, and the 

/tt|F. Ilpo(r<f>4poiJ£v Si oi5t<J rd Eucharist confirms our doctrine. 

CSca, ififieXQs Kowuvlav Kal huaauf We offer to God that which is 

iarayyiKKovres, Kal d/jLoXoyoupres His own^ therein consistently de- 

aapKbs Kal wcifMTos iyepaiv, 'Qs daring our fellowship and union 

7A/) dirb yrjs Afnos TrpwrXafi^avb' with Him, and acknowledging a 

luvoi rijv HKKXrfffw rod GeoO, Resurrection of flesh and spirit. 

o^Kiri Koivbs dpros iffrlv, dXX' For as earthly bread, receiving 

€^apuTTlaf iK 5{io irpayfxdTOJv <rvv- the invocation of God, is no 

etmiKvta hrvyeiov re koX oiipavloV longer common bread, but a 

o0r(tff Kal rd aibfiara ijfMP fura- Eucharist, consisting of two things, 

Xa.pi^6jfovTaTTjs€{rxapWTiaiy p.-tiK^Ti. one earthly [the bread], the other 

€&at ipdaprd, r^v iXvLda ttjs els heavenly [the Word] ; so also our 

alupos dpcurrdaeus ix^^^ bodies, partaking of that Eucha- 
rist, we beUeve to be no longer 
mortal, having the assurance of 
a resurrection to eternal life. 

We cannot fail to notice how this passage corresponds 
with the doctrine of our English Church Catechism, — the 
Sacrament consisting of two parts, the outward and visible 
and the inward and spiritual, — and with the prayer on de- 
livery that it may " preserve our dody and sou/ to everlasting 
Ufe.*» 

In the fifth book (chap. 2) there is a passage quite in the 
same vein of thought as that already quoted from Justin's 
Apology, Reading such passages as these, we cannot but 
thank God for the clearness and simplicity which our theo- 
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logy has gained from the advance of natural philosophy. To 
us it is almost a truism that God works physical effects by 
physical means, and spiritual effects by spiritual means. 
And if ever, as in the sacraments, physical and spiritual 
means are combined, we see clearly that iht former is used 
only as an outward and visible sign and consecrated pledge 
of the equally real though invisible presence of the latter; 
and that it is to the agency of the latter that the spiritual 
effect is due. God's grace needs no material vehicle.^ All 
this is true, and we do well to keep our sacramental doctrine 
clear of any such theory. But no less undoubtedly was 
Irenaeus right in seeing, in Christ's consecration of the earth's 
fruits to sacramental purposes, a clear protest against the 
shallow Manichceanism or Spirittialism that would degrade 
and desecrate all that is bodily or material^ as having no 
place or function in the realm of grace. And such is the 
main purpose of the following passage : — 

'ETTctS^ ikikt\ a&rov iafiivy Kal Inasmuch as we are members 

5td T^j KTiaetas TpctpbfjLeOa, t^v 5k of Him, and are nourished by 

KTiffiv iifuv airrbs irap^ei, rbv what He has created. He Him- 

^Xtov airrov iafar^Wtav, koL pp^wp, self bestowing on us these crea- 

KadCi>i /SoiJXeTat, t6 dtrb ttjs Krltreus tures, making His sun to rise and 

TTonfipLOP, atfia tdiov (hfAo\6y7i<r€v, His rain to fall according to His 

i^ oC t6 iipArcpov 5ei5et oZfux, koX will, therefore the cup of wine of 

rbv diro ttjs ktIo-cus Aprov, tdiov His creating He acknowledged to 

ff&fm 5te/3e/3atc6(raTo, d<f> od rd be His own blood, wherewith He 

i}/ji^€pa aH^ei, aibfiara. imbues our blood, and the bread 

'0^6re 0^ Kai to KCKpafiivov of His creating He affirmed to be 

irorHipiov Kal 6 7e7oi'c!;s Upros hri' His own body wherewith He 

d^x^rai rov \biyov rod 9eoD, Kal makes our bodies grow. 
ylverai. ij cirxapurrla <rQ/ia XpLtr When therefore the mixed 

ToO, iK To^Tuv dk aif^et, Kal (TwUr- chalice and the created bread 

rarai ^ t^s aapKos ijfiiov inrbffTa- receive the Word of God and 

* Archbishop Trench, and indeed Chrysostom (in his HomOy 
on MatL ix.) point out, in the case of the healing of the woman who 
touched the hem of Christ's garment, that Christ gently but clearly 
reproved what was superstitious in her faith. 
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<rw xwf deKTuciiy fi^ ehcu \4yowri the Eucharist becomes Christ's 

r^ adpKa t^j dupeas rou GeoC, body;^ and when by these the 

fra i<rrl i^<a^ aldlfpios, tV <iiro rod substance of our flesh grows and 

fcfi/utrof Kol aXfiaros rod Kvplov consists, — how can they say that 

rpe^/Uvffy, Kol /aAos afrroO inrdp- the flesh is not capable of the gift 

Xowrop ; KaOCin & /laKdpios IlaDX^s of God, namely Hfe eternal, when 

^vfauff hf ri irpds 'E^alovs hrur- it is fed with the Body and Blood 

ToKj'HrifUXijifffiivToOffib/iaToSfiK of Christ and is His member? 

7% (TopKos aiVrov xal ix rQv dcriuw Even as the blessed Paul speaks 

adrov* oiweplirvcvfjiaTiKoG TUfos Kal in his Epistle to the Ephesians, 

iopdrov dpBpiSnrov Xiytav toOto* saying that we are "members of 

TO yA/) rvevfut oOre dcria oUre His body, of His flesh, and of 

vdpKa (tx^C dXXd irepl r^f jcard His bones." St. Paul is not here 

TQW d^TlOufow &»epwrov olKovopias, speaking ofa spiritual invisible man 

ripiK ffapKbs Kal ve^fptav koL dariuv within us merely, — for the spirit 

ffweartbarfs'iirtsKaliKToOiroTTiplov, has neither bones nor flesh, — but 

adroO, 6 iari rb aT/m oiJtov, rp^- of our truly human organisation, 

^eroi, Kal iK tou dprov, 5 iari rb consisting of flesh and nerves and 

wfia a^ou, a^^^erat. Kal Svirep bones, — an organisation that is 

rptnrw rb ^i\ov r^f dp.viKov k\i- nourished by the cup which is 

9h tls r^v yrjv ry l$l(p Kaip<f ixap- His Blood, and increased by the 

ro^prjae, xal b k6kk<» tov alrov bread which is His Body. 
r€<rCifP els Hiv yijv Kal dioKvdeis, And like as the plant of the 

roKkoarbs ifyipfifi did rou rrve^fia' vine, put into the ground, in due 

TOf rod GcoO rod cvvixovroi rd time bore fruit ; and the grain of 

rivra' iireira Si 8id rijs ffo<f>las wheat, falling into the earth and so 

rod OeoO els XP^*^ i\06vra dv- dissolved, rose again with large in- 

9ptbw<aif^ Kal TTpoirXap^vbpjeva rbv crease, by the Spirit of God which 

\Ayov rod Geov, e^apurrla ylverai, sustaineth all things ; and then 

h-ep iarl cwfta koI aXpa. rov Xpur- these fruits of the earth, by God's 

TOV* oUrtas koI rd ^fjuhepa adftara wisdom, became tit for man's 

^ aMjs rpe(f>6fieva Kal reOivra food, and now receiving the Word 

els rijy yrji^ Kal dia\v04pTa iv airrS of God, become a Eucharist, 

dyaoHja-erai iv ri Idltp Kaipf, rov which is Christ's Body and 

"KAyov rod Oeov tV fyepffw airroU Blood ; — even so our bodies also, 

Xapit^fuhov els bb^av Qeov Kal nourished by that Eucharist, and 

rarpbs ' i^ 6tn-(as rf Ovrfrf rijp dOa- then laid in the earth, and dis- 

poffUuf wepnrotei, koI rip <l>6aprQ. solved therein, will rise in due 



^ See comments on this very usual phrase at pp. 328, 348. 
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r^v d4>$afHrlav irpoxap^i'erat, Sri time, the Word of God vouchsaf- 
d^va/Ms ToO Qeov h dffOerclq^ re* ing to them this resurrection, to 
XeiovTou the Glory of God the Father, 

who clothes the mortal with im- 
mortality, and grants to the 
corruptible incomiption, — God*s 
power being thus perfected in 
weakness. 

The point on which Irenaeus is here insisting is, that dody 
as well as soul is sanctified by the Eucharist to everlasting 
life. Even so our Church — " The Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which was given for thee, preserve thy dody and soui 
unto everlasting life." Irenaeus*s reasoning against the 
Gnostics, who denied the resurrection of the body, comes 
to this : none could deny that the consecrated bread and 
wine passed into the substance of our bodies ; no Christian 
could deny that by virtue of Christ's word it carried with 
it the efficacy of His Body and Blood ; therefore the efficacy 
of Chrisfs Body and Blood passes into the substance of our 
bodies. Allowing for the very different philosophy of causa- 
tion which the progress of science has brought about, this 
is quite reconcilable with what our Church teaches. Irenaeus 
attributes the whole power and efficacy of the Eucharist to 
the word of Institution ; so does our Church. The only differ- 
ence is that in hts conception (after the manner of his time), 
the word spoken over a thing was supposed to impart to the 
thing itself a secret virtue which remained in it ; whereas, 
in our conception, the word spoken over the bread was a 
promise to the recipient, the fulfilment of which believers 
effectually claim by their act of consecrating and eating the 
bread. In both views, that of Irenaeus and that of our 
Church, the bread remains bread, and the wine remains 
wine, from first to last. 

There is an interesting fragment of Irenaeus, which shows 
how even at that early date (before the close of the second 
century) the custom of calling the bread and wine the Lord's 
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Body and the Lord's Blood, was beginning to be misunder- 
stood by the uneducated Christians ; and how promptly the 
better instructed corrected the misunderstanding. 

XpiffTioMQi^ yap Karrixw/Upiai' The Greeks seized some slaves 
M\out'EX\.fpf€s avKkafi6rres, etra belonging to families of Christian 
puoBtuf ri wcLpd rvtrrutv dij^ep dir6^ catechumens, and compelled them 
^ifror w€pl X/»arruxvc3r dpayxdl^oif' to discover and report some of 
Tef,oldovXMo&roi,/Af7fX<'*^^'^^^^ ^c Christians* secrets. And the 
rocf di^ayxdl^ovat Ka0 iidoi^ ^pf"'* slaves, having nothing to report 
wap6a<m I^Kowm rOm ^^irorCaw t^p that would \tc of the kind desired 
0Uap furdkij^u^aZfMKalirta/iaeJpai by their inquisitors, except what 
X/KtfTov, a^ol wofdaatrres ri 6pti they used to hear their masters 
aXfta Kol irdpxa eZroi, roOro i^irop say about the Holy Communion 
TtSt ixiyiTCvffw, Ol 9^ Xa^6rref being the Blood and Body of 
At a!Mx/»lfUL ToSrra, rtktlffdai Christ, and thinking this meant 
X/MtfTxarMf, KoX Mi rovro roit actual Blood and Flesh, reported 
AXXoif 'EXXiftf'tf' i^7r6fiM-tvop, koI this to their interrogators. And 
radt fMdpTvpas ZdiyKTOP koI h\tw- the Greeks, understanding that 
6tpaM ifiL^koy^tu dtd ^aa^jnop the Christians really ate flesh and 
t^rd^jca^or. Off cAoT^x^f BXcv- blood, bruited this abroad to the 
iUfa irafifii§fftdiaaTo, Hun Ap\ el- rest of the Greeks, and were for 
woDaa^ roOrtM^ dpdaxourro al iirfii compelling the martyrs Saoctos 
ri3r i^ifjJpiop KpeQp Si Aaicifauf and Blandina to confess it by tor- 
dvoXai^orret; — /^n!igwuMla, xsii, tnre. Then Blandina made them 

answer admirably to the point 
'^How," she said, "could we 
possibly endure to eat inch food, 
when in our strict discipline we 
do not allow ourselves to taste 
even lawful animal food ?" 

Obviously he who wrote this anecdote could not believe, 
nor could the Christians for whom he wrote believe, that 
the elements were really transubstantiated into flesh and 
blood. 

But in another fragment he sets the matter quite at 
rest by calling them fif^res or embUms of Christ's Body and 
Bloody — 9S our Catechism calls tfaem ^ outward and risible 
•igns.** 
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It is one of the fragments which Pfaff transcribed and 
edited (xxxviii.) 

The fragment begins with the favourite quotation from 
Malachi, and goes on to quote St. Paul's exhortation to 
"present our bodies a living sacrifice" (Rom. xii. i), and "to 
offer the sacrifice of praise, that is, the fruit of our lips " 
(Heb. xiii. 15), for these sacrifices are spiritual, and we are 
to worship in spirit and in truth. 

At6ri KoX ij 'irpoa<t>opbi. t^$ etJx«" Wherefore the offering also of 

purrlas oiiK icTi ffapKiK^^ dXXd our Eucharist is not carnal, but 

TTveviMTLK^ KoL iv To^Ttfi Kadapd, spiritual, and therefore pure. For 

Jlpo<r<f>ipofiep yap rip 6ew rhv &p- we offer to God the bread and 

Tov Kal rb trvriipiov t^$ eiiKoylas cup of blessing, giving thanks 

eifX'^P'-^'^^^^'^^^ o-^Vf ^t' Ty yy unto Him, for having commanded 

iKi\€v<T€v iK<f>u(rai rods Kapirods the earth to bring forth these 

To&rovs els rpo^p^v ^fueripav, Kal fruits for our nourishment; and 

ivravda t^v irpo(T<l>opiaf reXiffavres then having completed the obla- 

iKKaXovfiev t6 Upev/ia rb Ayiov, tion, we invoke the Holy Ghost 

6irwj iLtroilyfiv'Q Hjv Ovtrlav ra^njv that He would make us see io 

Kal rbv ApTov aQ/m rbO XpiaroO this sacrifice — in the bread the 

Kal rb TTQT'fipi.ov rb aXpua rod Xpur- Body of Christ, and in the cup 

rod, tva ol fieraXa^dpres rointav the Blood of Christ, in order that 

rOiv dyriTiJirwy, t^ d<f>i<r€<as r(av they who partake of these Ef^' 

&fiapriQv Kal rrjs i'w^s altaviov blems, may obtain remission (rf 

rirxyxTw, Of o^ ra&ras rdj Trpoff- sins and eternal life. They, thai» 

<f>opb.s iv ry dvajjjf^ffei rod Kvplov who make these oblations in re* 

Ayovres, oi> rots rQv 'Jovdaiuw membrance of the Lord, do not 

diyfMoi Trpoa-ipxovrai, dXXd rrpev- approach the opinions of the Jews, 

fMTiKws Xeirovpyovvres ri/s <ro<plas but worshipping God spiritually 

viol KkTiO-fyrovrau shall be called sons of wisdom. 

Here, plainly, Irenaeus calls the bread and wine emblems 
or counterparts {dvrlrvra) of the Body and Blood of Christ 

So Tertullian (died A.D. 220), being about twenty 
years younger than Irenaeus. In the de Oratione^ written 
early, before his Montanism, he observes (cap. vi.) : — 
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Pattern nostrum quoiuOanum da The prayer " Gi¥e us this day 
nobis kadU^ spiritalker podns intd- our dafly bread," we ought to in- 
figBmos; ChristnsenimpaiusDos- terpret spiritually; for Christ is 
ter est, qnia vita Christns et vita our bread, because Christ is life 
paiu& Ego sum^ inquit, panis and bread is life. "I am the 
vita. £t paolo supra : Panis est bread of life," He says. And a 
sermio Dei viviy qui descendit de few verses before, " The bread is 
ctelis. Tom quod et corpus Ejus the Word of the living God that 
in pane oensetur : Hoc est carpus cometh down from Heaven." 
MOMi. Itaqne petendo panem Then again, because His Body is 
quotidianam, perpetnitatem post- understood in the bread (He says), 
■hmns in Christo^ et individui- " This is My Body." Therefore 
tatcm a oorpore Ejus. in this prayer for daily bread we 

ask that we may ever abide in 
Christ, and be never divided from 
His Body. 

The word •* censetur " is instructive ; and so is the bring- 
ing together of those passages in John vi., where Christ said 
•* I am bread," with the saying at the Supper, ** The bread is 
My Body." 

Again refuting the Marcionites, who looked upon mailer 
as purely evil, TertuUian reminds them how Christ had re- 
course to material things for holiest purposes, consecrating 
water for baptismal regeneration, and bread "• to represent 
His own very Body, even in His sacraments standing in need 
of the beggariy elements of the Creator." 

^ Nee panem [reprobavit] quo ipsum carpus suum repret- 
seniatj etiam in sacramentis propriis egens mendicitadbus 
Creatoris." — Ad. Marc. L 14. A believer in the Roman 
doctrine could not possibly have thus spoken. 

Again, in the fourth book against Marcion, he calls the 
\fn2AJigtira corporis. 

He is arguing against those who denied the reality of 
Christ's Body (the Docetx) -.— 

Cap. zL ProfesBus itaque Se Saying, that with desire He had 
concopisoentji ooocupisse edere desired to eat this Passover, and 

Z 
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pascha ut suum (indignum enim speaking of it as His own (for God 

ut quid alienum concupisceret could not desire what belonged 

Deus), acceptum panem et dis- to another). He took the br»d, 

tributum discipulis corpus suum and distributing it to His dis- 

iilum fecit, " hoc est corpus ciples, made it His Body by say- 

meum" dicendo, id est, figura ing, " This is My Body," that is, 

corporis met. Figura autem non " a figure of My Body." Now 

fuisset nisi veritatis esset corpus, clearly there could not be a figure 

Ceterum vacua res, quod est of a body unless there were a 

phantasma, figuram capere non veritable body. An airy thing, 

posset such as a phantom, would not 

admit of figure. 

Again, in his treatise de Resurrectione^ alluding to the 
63d verse of John vi., which some heretics made use of to 
disparage the flesh, he shows them that they misunderstood 
the passage, and argues that " it was not the material flesh of 
Christ which was to be eaten to give life, but the IVord^ 
which is spirit, to be eaten by the spiritual part of the man 
through faith." ^ The passage is as follows : — 

Cap. xxxvii. Sic etsi camem Thus, although Christ says that 
ait nihil prodesse ex materia dicti the flesh profiteth nothing, His 
dirigendus est sensus. Nam quia meaning must be pointed by the 
durum et intolerabilem existi- context For seeing that the Jews 
maverunt sermonem Ejus, quasi thought His language hard and 
vere camem suam illis edendam shocking, tu though He had aS' 
determinasset, ut in spiritum dis- serted that His flesh was realty to 
poneret statum salutis, praemisit, be eaten by them, and wishing to 
''Spiritusestquivivificat,"atqueita refer the state of salvation to the 
subjunxit, *' caro nihil prodest," ad spiritual part of man. He began 
vivificandum scilicet Exsequitur His explanation by saying — "It 
etiam quid velitintelligi x/zW/;//^; is the spirit that quickeneth;*' 
"Verba quae locutus sum vobis, and then added — "The flesh pro- 
spiritus sunt, vita sunt" Sicut et fiteth nothing," that is, towards 
supra: '* Qui audit sermones meos, giving life. Then He proceeds to 
et credit in Eum qui Me misit, explain the meaning of Spirit : 
habet vitam aetemam, et in ** The words which I have spoken 

^ Blunt on the Early Fathers, 
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judicium non veniet, sed transiet to you they are spirit and they are 
de morte ad vitam." Itque ser- life." As He said above, "He 
monem constituens vivificatorem, who hears my words, and believes 
quia spiritus et vita sermo, eun- on Him who sent Me, hath eternal 
dem etiam camem suam dixit, life, and shall not come into judg- 
quia ct sermo caro erat factus, ment, but shall pass from death 
proinde in causam vitae adpeten- into life." 

dus et devorandus auditu et rumi- Thus constituting the Word to 
mmdus inteUectu et fide digeren- be the giver of life, because the 
otts. Word is spirit and life, He called 

that same Word His flesh, be- 
cause the Word was made flesh, 
and so was to be sought after for 
the sake of life, and to be de- 
voured by hearing, and to be 
masticated by the understanding, 
and digested by faith. 

Whether Tertullian in this interesting passage rightly in- 
terprets our Lord's words or not, this at all events is clear, 
that by the flesh of Christ which was to be eaten he under- 
stood spiritual food to be received into the spiritual part of 
man. This is clear from the passage, beyond doubt. The 
rubric about spiritual communion at the end of our Service 
for the Communion of the Sick, expresses the same idea. 

Thus the doctrine of Tertullian is plain. The bread is 
not transubstantiated into Christ's Body, but is '' a figure of 
His Body,** whereby " He represents to us His Body," where- 
in " His Body is understood^ (censetur).* This on one side ; 
but on the other side he is emphatic that there is a most real 



* If any doubt what Tertullian meant by this word " censetur," 
his disciple C3rprian will make it plain. In his sixty-third letter, 
speaking of the mingled water and wine in the chalice, he says the 
one represents the people, the other Christ's blood : — ** Videmus in 
aqui populum intelligi, in vino ostendi sanguinem Christi : " — not 
literally in either case, but (as Waterland would say) '*by a just 
construction." 



\ 
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feeding on Christ in the Eucharist, and that by feeding on 
Him spiritually, we receive "a perpetual and indivisible 
union to His Body." Could the doctrine of the Church of 
England be more exactly expressed? With the hand we 
receive " the outward and visible sign," and with the spirit 
we receive the Body and Blood of Christ 

Tertullian repeatedly calls the Eucharist a ^^ sacrifice^ 
and the holy table an ^^ altar j^^ see for example a passage in 
the de Oratione (c. 19), where he is discussing the question 
whether on Wednesdays and Fridays receiving the Eucharist 
would interfere with the regular office of prayer (stationes) 
appointed on those days : 

" Nonne sollemnior erit static Will not your office of prayer 
tua si et ad aram Dei steteris ? be the more solemn if you have 
Accepto corpore Domini et reser- also stood at God's altar ? By 
vato utrumque salvum est, et receiving and reserving^ the Lord's 
participatio sacrificii, et executio Body, you will secure both bless- 
officlL " * ings, that of partaking in the sacri- 

fice, and that of performing your 
office of prayer. 

But it is abundantly clear that by the word sacrifice he 
means what Justin and Irenseus mean, the Christian's mincha 
or thank-offering of the fruits of the earth (for he too, like 
them, refers to Mai. i. 10), and also a sacrifice of prayer and 
praise (as in Heb. xiii. 15, evclav alvk^^m). This may be seen 
by reference to the brief Apology ad Scapulam, c. 2, " sacri- 
ficamus puri prece;" Adv, Marc.y iv. c. i, "Sacrificium 
mundum . . . simplex oratio de conscientii purd, ; " De 
Oratione, c. 28, " Haec (oratio) est hostia spiritalis, quae pris- 
tina sacrificia delevit." 



* Muratori*s note on this word tells us that the early Christians 
used sometimes to take home with them a portion of the consecrated 
elements, to be eaten at their private prayers ; but that this custom 
was subsequently forbidden by Councils. 
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There is no passage in the apostolic Fathers, or in Jastin, 
or in Irenaras. or in Tertnllian, in which Christ is said to be in 
any sense sacrificed in the Eucharist We have Bishop Harold 
Browne's authority for extending this assertion to Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen. Therefore, it may be said gener- 
ally, that for two hundred years the Church never spoke of 
a sacrifice in the Eucharist except as an offering to God of 
the fruits of the earth, or as an offering of prayer and praise. 
In these senses the Fathers before C}'prian call it habituaUy 
an oblation or sacrifice ; but in no other. 

In Cyprian (died a.d. 258) first appears the further idea 
of a sacrifice commemorative of Christ's death. 

From the time of Cyprian ^ it is a fact too plain and 
notorious to need demonstration, that the Fathers speak of 
the Eucharist as a sacrifice, with special reference to the 
Body and Blood of Christ, commemorated and spiritually 
present in that holy sacrament. St. Cyprian, referring to the 
priesthood of Melchizedek as a t>'pe of Christ's priesthood, 
says: — 

Item in sacerdote Melchisedec Likewise in the priest Melchiz- 
sacrifidi dominid sacramentnm edek we see prefigured the sacra- 
pnefigumtom videmus. Eput, 63. ment of the Lord's sacrifice. 

That Cyprian here means the sacrifice of the Lord's 
death is clear from the following passage in the same 
epistle : — 

Nam qois magis sacerdos Dei Who was more a priest of the 
summi qnam Dominus noster most high God than our Lord 
Jesus Christus, qui sacrificium Jesus Christ, who offered a sacri- 
Deo Patri obtulit ? et obtulit hoc fice to God the Father ? And 
idem quod Melchisedec obtulerat. He offered the same that Melchi- 

^ For the following illustrations of SL Cjrprian's use of the term 
Kicharistic Sacrifice, I am indebted to Bishop Harold Browne's 
Work on the XXXIX. ArtuUs, Each has been verified. 



I 
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id est panem et vinum, suum zedek had offered, that is, bread 
scilicet corpus et sanguinem. and wine, meaning His own Body 

and Blood. 

H e then goes on to argue for the use of wine in the 
Eucharist, reproving those who wished to use water only, 
saying : — 

Unde apparet sanguinem Christi Christ's blood is not offered, if 
non offerri, si desit vinum calici. there be no wine in the cup. . . 
• • • • 

But that he means offered commemorativefy, is abundantly 
evident from what follows a few pages farther : — 

Nam si Jesus Christus, Domi- If Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
nus et Deus noster, ipse est sum- God, is Himself the High Priest 
mus sacerdos Dei Patris ; et sacri- of God the Father, and first of- 
ficium Patri Se ipsum primus fered Himself a sacrifice to His 
ebtulit, et hoc fieri, in Sui com- Father, and then conunanded 
memorationem praecepit ; utique this to be done in remembrance 
ille sacerdos vice Christi vere of Him ; then that priest truly 
fungitur, qui id quod Christus performs the part of Christ, who 
fecit imitatur ; et sacrificium imitates what Christ did ; and 
verum et plenum tunc offert in then offers a true and full sacri- 
Ecclesia Deo Patri, si sic incipiat fice in the church to God the 
offerre secundum quod ipsum Father, if he so begin to offer, 
Christum videat obtulisse. as he sees Christ to have offered 

before. 

These two last passages show the necessity of carefulness 
in quoting from the Fathers. In modem controversy the 
first passage (that the Blood of Christ is offered in the 
Eucharist) is not seldom quoted alone, without the second 
passage, explaining that by " offered^*^ Cyprian meant offered 
commemorative fy, drawing a clear and most important dis- 
tinction between the offering which Christ made once for ail^ 
and the commemoration of it which he enjoined us to make 
continually, "/« Sui commemorationem proecepit^^ in perfect 
harmony with our Catechism — "for the continual remem- 
brance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ ;" and in perfect 
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harmony with Holy Scripture — " as often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye do show (or annunciate^ KarayyiKKere) ^ 
the Lord's death till He come" i Cor. xi. 26.* 

Bishop Harold Browne, in his comments on the thirty- 
first Article, very helpfully sums up the several modes in 
which the Church of the first four centuries regarded the 
Eucharist as a sacrifice : — 

" First, the Fathers esteemed it an offering or presenting 
of the gifts of bread and wine, and of the alms of the faithful 
to the service of God ; secondly, as an offering of the sacri- 
fice of prayer and praise ; thirdly, as a presenting of ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, and so of the whole mystical body of 
the faithful, to the Lord ; and fourthly, they esteemed it a 
memorial of Christ's sacrifice, a recalling of the efficacy of 
that sacrifice, and a pleading of its efficacy for the salvation 
of their souls." 

This last notion it was that led to those phrases which 
sound to us exaggerated. " The tremendous and unbloody 

* St. Paul doubtless had in his mind Exodus xii. 26, 27, " And 
it shall come to pass when your children shall say u::to you, What 
mean ye by this service ? that ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of the 
Lord's passover. . . ." 

* On this passage of St. Paul, Theodoret has this important com- 
ment, showing how entirely (in the middle of the fifth century) tlie 
teaching of the Church was still in harmony with that of the early 
Fathers whom we have been quoting : — 

Merd 7A/) S^ t^p airrov jrapov- For after His second Advent 
ffloMf oifKh-i Xpela tQv ffvfifi6\<av there will be no longer any need 
ToO (rdfJMTos, 5id tovto clTrei', of symbols of His Body [the Body 
Ax/>^f o5 bv OiOji. being itself present]. For this 

reason St. Paul added the words 
** Until He come again." 

So St. Augustine, a few years earlier — ** Non enim Dominus 
dubitavit dicere Hoc est corpus meum, cum signum daret corporis 
sul" Our Lord did not hesitate to say, ** This is my Body," when 
He was giving the sign of His Body. — Contra Adimantum^ xii. 3. 
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sacrifice,'' is the phrase applied to it in the Liturgy of St 
James.* 

St. Chrysostom (died a.d. 407) calls it "the fearful and 
tremendous sacrifice'' {ipo^epd xal <l>piK(!>dTjs dwrUu — Horn, xxxiv. 
in I Cor.) 

But what did Chrysostom mean to imply by this phrase? 
That Christ was in any sense offered afresh in the Eucharist? 
•No; for this same Father writes (seventeenth Horn, on 
Hebrews, sect 3) : — 

ToOro ds dvdjjjfrjffw ylvcrai rod This (the Eucharist) is done in 

rlyr€ yevofiivov, ToOro yiip iroieiTe, commemoration of that which was 

^njffbf, els riiv i/i^p iifdfiyrjffuf, then done : for Christ said, '' Do 

o^K HXXfjv OvaLav, Koddirep 6 dp- this in remembrance of me." We 

X^p^ T^re, dXXd t^p aMjv del offer, not another sacrifice as the 

Toiovfiev' fiaWov Si dvdjjjfrjaiy ip- Jewish high priest did, but ever 

ya^bpjeda Owrlas, the same, or rather we make a 

memorial of a sacrifice.' 

We see here how St Chrysostom spoke when he was 
carefully stating doctrine. In the fervour of his sermons, 
where his chief purpose was to reprove the irreverence of 
his hearers, he used language which it is not altogether feir 
to press into doctrine. At any rate, these declamatory 
passages should not now be quoted for doctrinal purposes 
without the calmer passages which explain them. For 
now we have to be on our guard against errors unknown in 
St. Chrysostom*s time. 

In St Augustine we find the following passage, among 
others, showing how he, like Chrysostom, would have 

1 Composed certainly before the end of the third century, for 
St. Cyril wrote a commentary on it early in the fourth. 

* So Eusebius, Demonstr, Evang, I 10. ** Christ offered a mar- 
vellous oblation and sacrifice for the salvation of us all, and charged 
us to offer unto God continually a memorial instead of a sacrifice, 
— fufflfiiiv dvri Ovalas, 
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deprecated the idea of any other than a commemorative 
oblation. 

He is comparing the Christians' commemorative sacrifice 
with the Hebrews' anticipatory sacrifice. The Hebrews 
" prophetiam celebrabant futurae victimae : " — 

Unde jam Christiani peracti Wherefore Christians celebrate 

ejasdem saerificii memoriam cele- a memorial of the sacrifice as 

brant, sacrosancti oblatione et being now a thing of the past, in 

participatione corporis et san- tlieir sacred oblation and com- 

guinis ChristL — {Con, Faustum, raunion of the body and blood of 

XX. i8.) Christ 

How truly spiritual was the early Church's conception 
of the holy Eucharist, appears very clearly in that circular 
letter which the Nicene Fathers seem to have drawn up before 
they dispersed, and which is quoted at the end of the first 
part of the Homily "On the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ" 

The passage in the Homily runs thus : — " Whereas by 
the advice of the Council of Nicene, we ought to lift up 
our minds by faith, and leaving these inferior and earthly 
things, there seek it where the Sun of Righteousness ever 
shineth." 

The origfinal passage may be found in the history of the 
Council by Gelasius of Cyzicus, lib. it cap. 30. 

Ilcpi rip Oeiat rpaxit^ «f«i f^ Of ^^^ boly table and of the 
hr aMir fwaniplov rod <r(6/tarof m3rstery thereon of the Body and 
Kol rw aX/uiTos tou Xpurrw. Blood of Christ 

•ExZ T^ Betas rpoW^7» xdXtp Again, on the holy table, there, 
KorraSOa ftHi t$ xpoKcifiivtp &pT(p too, let us not lower our thoughts 
Kcd r(fi woTfjpUfi raxeufibs vpooi- by fixing them on the bread and 
Xayuew, 'AXX* (n^ibawres ijfitay r^ cup before us. But let us lift up our 
hu&jfoiaw, wlarei worfyrtafjxp kcutOcu mind and behold by faith, lying 
ivl T^ Upas iKetpiis rpavitv^ rhv on that sacred table, the Lamb of 
iLfOfbv rw Oeov r^ aXpwra r^ God that taketh away the sin of 
dfu^niatf rou xSafiaUj iMrtas inrb the world, sacrificed so unsacri- 
tQf UpitMf Bvbiuewow, Ka2 rh fidally by the Jewish priests [or 
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rifuo^ a&roO ffQfui koI dXtUL dXv- sacrificed, though not actually, by 
eOt Xafi^ovras iifMf xurrciJcu' our priests].^ 
ravra ehat rd ttjs iifuripat dycur- Receiving, verily, Wm pradons 
rdaeut a^fifioXcu Am touto yap Body and Blood, let us beUeve 
oCt€ iro\i> Xafi^ofier, dXX' dXlyoi^, that they are the symbols of onr 
Ua ypQ/up 6ti o^k els rXiia/ioyijp, resurrection. It is for this reason 
dXX* e(t &ytaff/i&^» that we receive a small quantity 

only, that we may understand the 
object to be not satiety but holi- 
ness. 

There is a passage in St Athanasius's Fourth Epistle 
to Serapion (cap. 19), so nearly resembling this synodalletter 
of the Nicene Fathers, that I am fain to think that St 
Athanasius must have been the penman of the letter. It is 
as follows : — 

He is commenting on John vi. 62-649 and saying that by 
spirit and It/e our Lord meant His own spirit and life ; not 
the Holy Ghost, but His own Spiritual substance, and the 
life that was in his blood : — 

Ka2 ipravOa yap A/Kp&rcpa irepl For in that passage Christ re- 
iavrov etprjKe, ffdpxa xal wevfUL' fers both terms to Himself both 
Kal r6 TPevfia xpbs rh Karh. cdpxa " flesh " and ''spirit" And He 
ZUarcCKev, Iva fiij pJivw rh 0atv6- distinguishes between Spirit and 
luvoVf dXXd KoX TO ddparop alrov what is carnal^ in order that they 
TiffTe^ffavTet, pAdufftv Sn koI d may believe, not only in His 
\iy€i oifK iffTi irapKiKd, dXKd Tvev material, but also in His sptrH- 
uaruid, ual substance, and learn that 

what He in this passage is speak- 
ing of is not the carnal but the 
spiritual substance. 
Hbaots ydp ijpKeL rb awfta irpbs For only think of the number 
Ppwffiy, Iva Kol Tov Kbapiov Tavrbt His Body must have sufficed for, 
TovTo Tpoif^ yhfTyrat ; dXKd did that it should become food for the 
TovTo TTJs elt oifpaifoin dva^aeuis whole world ! But for this very 
ifiifri/i6veva'€TovTlovTovdv0p(inrov, reason He made mention of die 
Ua rifs ffUfiaTiKrjt ivvoLat airroifs Ascension into Heaven of the Son 

^ I give both renderings, hesitating which to prefer. 
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d^Xjr«$«r|^ KoX Xocx&y rf^ elpftifUrtiP of Man, that He might draw them 
ffdpxa pptofftM imaOtp o^pdyior, koX zmtlj from any bodily conception, 
rw€VfuiTuciir rpoip^ trap airrw di- and that they might miderstand 
Zotijhrpr iMaaur.*hyiLp\£\iX-ilKaj further that the flesh He had 
^y, iffwf, irp€v/jid iffTi Kcd iVinJ- spoken of meant heavenly food 
tffif^ rf elreiy' rd fih 9€ik9^h£ww from above, 2Ji^ spiritual nourish- 
«a dMfuvot^ dr^p rip tou xbanmt ment, which is now being given 
r»nf/>£aflirr2y^<rap^V^«i}^pw* from Him to us. "For," He said, 
dXX* aihri iffup xal t6 rajJnyf dt/ia ** what 1 have been speaking of 
rap ipLOu Twevfrnructas do^i^ercu to you is spirit and Ufe." Which 
rpo^, is all one as if He had said : — 

"The palpable thing given for 
the world's salvation is the flesh 
which I now wear : but this flesh 
and its blood shall be given you 
from Me spiritually as food." 

How admirably does Athanasius, here as ever, express the 
spiritual and truly scriptural doctrine of the church of those 
early centuries ; and how exactly is that doctrine reflected, 
here as ever, in our own most Apostolic Prayer-book ! 

From the quotations now given, it is abundantly clear 
that the early Fathers insist on the spiritual nature of the 
heavenly food g^ven us in the Eucharist, no less distinctly 
than our own Formularies. 

Outwardly and visibly Bread and Wine are given from 
the hands of Christ's Minister ; " after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner" Christ Himself bestows His Body and 
His Blood. 

But there are other passages in these same Fathers which 
may occasion difficulty to a young student, and may appear 
at first sight to favour the lower and less spiritual doctrine 
of the Church of Rome. 

For instance, St. Ambrose speaks of " the Body of Christ 
lying on the altar ;" St. Cjrril of Jerusalem speaks of "hol- 
lowing the palm, and receiving therein the Body of Christ ;" 
St Jerome speaks of the Priest " making the Body of Christ," 
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and "carrying the Body of the Lord in a wicker basket^ and 
His Blood in a glass ;" St. Cyprian speaks of " the Blood of 
the Lord being seen in the Cup ;" St. Chrysostom speaks of 
the hand of the priest " dividing His Flesh, and the mouth 
being empurpled by His most awful Blood.** 

A student may well ask, when he reads such quotations, 
''Did not these early Fathers plainly hold the modem 
Roman doctrine ? " 

Two very necessary cautions will remove all his difficulty :— 
I. One is given by St Augustine repeatedly, and is most 
necessary to be borne in mind. All men are wont to call 
signs by the names of the things signified, 

Solet res quse significat ejus rei A thing used as a sign is wont 

nomine quamsignificatnuncupari; to be called by the name of the 

sicutscriptumest, **Septemspicae thing which it signifies; as it is 

septem anni sunt;" non enim written, "The seven ears are seven 

dixit, " septem annos significant." years;" it is not said "signify 

, . . Hinc est quod dictum est, seven years." . . . So we ex- 

"Petra erat Christus:" non enim plain the words, "That Rock 

dixit, "Petra significat Christum," was Christ." He said not "the 

sed tanquam hoc esset, quod Rock signifies Christ," but speaks 

utique per substantiam non hoc of it as being Christ, not meaning 

erat, sed per significationem. that it was Christ in substance^ 

{^QucBst. in Levit. Ivii. See also but in signification, 
LoctUiones in Gen, xl. 12.) 

And so again to Bonifacius {Efiist. xcviii. or xxiiL) St. 
Augustine writes : — 

Si enim sacramenta quandam For if sacraments had no resem- 
similitudinem earum rerum, qua- blance to those things of which 
mm sacramenta sunt, non habe- they are sacraments, they would 
rent, omnino sacramenta non cease to be sacraments. And 
essent Ex hie autem similitu- because of this resemblance they 
dine plerumque etiam ipsarum generally receive the names of 
rerum nomina accipiunt. the things which they sacrament- 

ally represent 

Thus it was that the early Fathers habitually called the 
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Eucharistic symbols by the names of the Heavenly g^fts 
which they symbolised. The error of transubstantiation 
being yet unheard of, it never occurred to them (as we have 
already observed) that they could be misunderstood. It 
seemed to them perfectly natural to use the same name for 
the consecrated Bread which the Lord Himself had given it. 
"Non enim Dominus dubitavit dicere, Hoc est Corpus Meum, 
cum signum daret corporis Sui," as St. Augustine says ;^ 
— "Panem Corpus Suum appellans," as Tertullian had before 
said;* — "Honouring the visible symbols with the title of 
Body and Blood," as Theodoret expresses it' 

So -completely habitual to them was this language that 

St. Cyprian (in the 63d letter alluded to above) urges the 

necessity of the Lord's cup consisting of wine and water 

mingled, on the ground that the Lord's Body consisted of 

Jlaur and water kneaded together. 

Calix Domini non est aqua sola Water alone, or wine alone, 

ant vinnm solum, nisi utrmnqne cannot constitute the Cap of the 

sibi misceatnr ; quomodo nee Lord, unless they be mingled 

QorpHS Domini potest esse fiuina together ; even as flour alone or 

sola, ant aqua sola, nisi atmmqae water alone cannot make the 

adnnatnm fberit et copnlatum, et Lord's Body^ unless they be 

poms imins compage solidatum. joined and united, and kneaded 

into the consistency of bread. 

Just as our English forefathers used to give the name of 
Hausely in their common speech, to the bread used in the 
Eucharist ; so the Christians of the early times called it 
habitually Corpus Domini^ or Corpus Dominicunu 

This is the key to a hundred passages, such as the above, 
in the writings of the Fathers. 

II. But there is another caution no less urgently needed. 
And it is this — not to be content with extracts^ but always to 
ask to see the context. 



^ Aug. contra Adimantum^ xiL * TertnlL ado. Jud. la 

* Theodoret, DiaL l, quoted by Bishop Harold Browne, Art, 
zxmi. 
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Thus, for instance, from this same Epistle of St. Cyprian 
an extract is often quoted to the effect that in the consecrated 
cup " is exhibited the Blood of Christ" But what is the 
whole passage? He is speaking of the need of mingling 
wine and water : — 

Videmus in aqui populum in- In the WcUer we see that 
telligi, in vino vero ostendit San- Christ's people are understood ; 
guinem ChristL in the Wine he shows us Christ's 

Blood. 

Clearly Cyprian is pointing to the symbolism, of the 
Sacrament in both cases. 

One more instance, and a very famous one, fruitful of 
misconception, shall be given. It is the passage in Chry-f 
sostom, alluded to above, where he speaks of our lips being 
" empurpled with the blood of Christ." 

First let me give it, as usually quoted, apart from its 
context : — 

*I8oi> ainhv 6p$s airroO Uttq, Lo, thou seest Him, touchest 

aMv iffOUis, . . . aMs Si iav- Him, eatest Him. . . . He giv- 

t6v aoi SiSwrip, oifK ISeiy fiSvov, eth Himself to thee, not merely 

dXXd Kol <t>ay€w, Kal \a^w ivSov, to behold, but even to touch, and 

. . . Hpot ody oiiK iSci Kadafxin-epop eat, and receive inwardly. . . . 

ehai rhv ra&njs dToXa^ovTa ttjs Purer than aught else, surely, 

Bvfflas ; rotas iiXiaKrjs dicnpos r^v should he be that partaketh of 

Xet/Mi T^ ra&rrjv dtaHfiyowrcw 'Hpr this sacrifice I Radiant as the 

ffdpKOf rd ardfia rb ir\rjpo6/iepw sunbeam should be the hand that 

rvpbs TpevfMTiKoO, r^v ykCjcffw divideth this Flesh, the mouth 

r^v ^owuTcoiUvriv alfMTL ^puctO' that is filled with this spiritual 

ZtaraTip ; fire, the tongue that is empurpled 

by this awful Blood ! 

The extract, as here given, may well perplex a student ; 
but let him turn to the original, and read the whole Homily 
(it is Chrysostom's 82d Homily, on Matt xxvL 26-28), 
and he will find that, instead of favouring what we call 
Romanising Doctrine, it contains, in fact, an eloquent pro- 
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test against it. Chrysostom is urging, it is true, greater 
reverence for the consecrated symbols, and he uses all the 
power of his rhetoric to enhance their sanctity ; but he is 
most careful to remind his hearers that what they symbolise 
can only be discerned spiritually by the eyes of the mind. 

He is commenting on the words of institution : — " Take 
eat, this is My Body which is broken for you : " — why were not 
the Apostles more disturbed when they heard this declaration? 
Because Christ had prepared them for it in His previous 
discourses. Moreover, He mentioned in the same connexion 
the motive of His Passion, "the remission of sins." Thus 
He made it plain that in these words He was pointing to 
His approaching death ; and He spake of its benefit as a 
bequest^ as a New Testament, As the blood of the old 
Passover had saved the first-bom, so the Blood of His New 
Passover was to save us from sin. And lest they should 
think of drinking blood or eating flesh literally, and be hor- 
rified, like the Jews at Capernaum, He drank of the cup 
Himself first, — of His own blood in a mystery. How then 
can heretics say that Christ did not truly suffer ? If He 
suffered not, what can these mysteries symbolise? (e/ yiip 
/riy diridaifev, rUfot ffj^fifioXa rA reXoAfuva ;) See what care He 
took that we should remember His Death for our Salvation ! 

Then follows a long commentary on the denial of Peter 
and the treachery of Judas ; and our need of a right intention 
to choose the good part, and of grace to persevere therein. 
Let us remember the need of an obedient believing mind in 
our use of this Holy Mystery of the Lord's Supper. We 
must htunbly accept the Lord's words, " This is My Body ;" 
by faith let us receive it, and with the eyes of the mind behold 
it {^vtrroli ainh pUnaiiev 6<l>0a\/ioU), For Christ's gifts are not 
outward and visible. They are given in outward and visible 
sacraments, but are themselves altogether spiritual (poTjrik 
rdFTo), So in Baptism there is the outward and visible sign, 
the water ; and the inward and spiritual gift— namely, re- 
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generation. If we were incorporeal beings, Christ would 
have bestowed His gifts upon us in their naked incorporeal 
essence. But since the soul is bound up with a body, Christ 
bestows His spiritual gifts in outward and visible signs (^ 
aUrdrrroU rk vorfri, TrapaSLSuffi). This ought to content US : how 
many a one says, " Oh that I could have seen His form, and 
countenance, and vesture!" Lo (in these mysteries) thou 
seest Him, t ouches t Him, eatest Him ! — And then follows 
the rest of the passage. But how abundantly plain has the 
context made it that he is speaking of a mental vision and 
a spiritual contact^ vividly symbolised, to help the infirmity 
of our faith, by these outward and visible emblems, — emblems 
to be treated with profoundest reverence for the sake of the 
reality which they symbolise. 

Such is the whole passage, in substance, — impassioned 
indeed and declamatory, and clothed in language which we 
(with the danger of the Tridentine heresy before our eyes) 
could not safely use. But how clear it is, when the extract 
is replaced in its context, that Chrysostom*s real meaning 
is far more in harmony with Anglican than with Roman 
Eucharistic doctrine. 

We may sum up these notices of the Eucharistic doctrine 
of the early Fathers by saying that they habitually used the 
phrase " the Lor<Vs Body " in three senses, and we must be 
careful to distinguish these several meanings of the phrase 
in reading what they have written : — 

1. The Lord's Body, natural^ once crucified for us, now 
glorified in Heaven, our spiritual food in the Eucharist See 
Athanasius, p. 346, supra, 

2. The Lord's Body, symbolical — viz. the consecrated 
bread of the Eucharist See Cyprian's words, p. 349, supra, 

3. The Lord's Body, mystical — viz. the Church, with 
which the Eucharist incorporates us, and which (according 
to St. Paul) the Eucharistic bread also symbolises. See Aug. 
Serm, 227. 
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In the Chapter on the Sacraments, pages 133 and 143, 
reference has been made to Jackson's admirably clear re- 
marks, in his Commentaries on the Creed, upon the difficult 
subject of the direct action of Christ's glorified Human 
Nature on our human nature, as at other times, so especially 
in the Holy Communion. As Jackson's great work is 
cumbersome in arrangement, and too costly to be commonly 
in the hands of students, it may be useful to transcribe here 
what he says on this subject 

In the 55th chapter of his Tenth Book, treating of Christ's 
Priesthood, he writes : — 

" This present efficacy of Christ's Body and Blood upon 
our souls, or real communication of both, I find as a truth 
unquestionable amongst the ancient Fathers, and as a 
Catholic confession. The modem Lutheran and the modem 
Romanist have fallen into their several errors concerning 
Christ's presence in the Sacrament, from a common igno- 
rance ; neither of them conceive, nor are they willing to 
conceive, how Christ's Body and Blood should have any real 
operation upon our souls, unless they were so locally present^ 
as they might agere per contactum, that is, either so piirge 
our souls by oral manducation, as physical medicines do 
our bodies (which is the pretended use of Transubstantia- 
tion), or so quicken our souls, as sweet odours do the animal 
spirits (which were the most probable use of the Lutheran 
Consubstantiation). Both the Lutherans and Papists avouch 
the authority of the ancient Church for their opinions, but 
most injuriously. For more than we have said, or more than 
Calvin doth stiffly maintain against Zuinglius and other 
Sacramentaries, cannot be inferred from any speeches of the 
truly orthodoxal or ancient Fathers. They all agree that we 
are inmiediately cleansed and purified from our sins by the 
Blood of Christ ; that his Human Nature by the inhabiu- 
tion of the Deity is made to us the inexhaustible fountain of 
life. But about the particular manner how life is derived to 

2 A 
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us from His Human Nature, as whether it sends its sweet 
influence upon our souls from the heavenly Sanctuary 
wherein it dwells as in its sphere ; or whether His blood which 
was shed for us may have more immediate local presence with 
us, they no way disagree, because they, in this land, ab- 
horred curiosity of dispute. As for Ubiquity and Transulh 
siantia/ioHyiheysLre the ti^-o monsters oi modem times,brou£^ 
forth by ignorance, and maintained only by fJEurtion.* 

A little farther on, almost in the words of St Augustine, 
Jackson shows that what he prefers to call Christ's Virhud 
Presence in the sacraments, is a far more real presence than 
any local presence could be : — 

"We may baptise with water in His Name, and with 
water sanctified by His Blood ; yet unless He baptize with 
the Spirit sent from His Heavenly Sanctuary, and say unto 
every one whom we baptize, as He did unto the leper, ' I 
win, be thou clean,' our washing is but in vain, our whole 
action is but a ceremony. 

*^ We, His priests or ministers, may, upon confession made 
unto us, either in general or in particular, absolve His people 
from their sins (for this authority He hath given us) ; yet 
unless He, by His Spirit or sweet influence of grace, say unto 
the soul, whom we absolve, as He sometime did to the man 
sick of the palsy, ' Be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven 
thee ; ' our absolution is but a complement ; although without 
our absolution He do not in this sort absolve His people 
oftentimes from their sins. 

** We may consecrate the elements of Bread and Whu^ 
and administer them so consecrated as undoubted pledges of 
His Body and Blood, by which the new Covenant was sealed, 
and the general pardon purchased ; yet unless He grant 
some actual influence of His Spirit, and suffer such virtme 
to go out from His Human Nature now placed m His 
Sanctuary, as He once did unto the woman that was cored 
of her issue of blood ; unless this virtue do as immediately 
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reach our souls as it did her body ; we do not really receive 
His Body and Blood with the elements of Bread and Winc.^ 
We do not so receive them as to have our sins remitted or 
dissolved by them ; we do not by receiving them become ' of 
His flesh and bones.' We gain no degree of real union with 
Him, which is the sole use or fruit of His real Presence. 
Christ might be locally present, as He was with many here 
on Earth, and yet not really present But with whomsoever 
He is virtually present — that is, to whomsoever He com- 
municates the influence of His Body and Blood by His 
Spirit — He is Really Present with them though Locally 
Absent from them." 

Then he spQaks of the need of Faithy as in the case of the 
woman cured of her issue of blood, so with the com- 
mimicant : — 

^ It is true then (for our Saviour saith it), ' her faith did 
make her whole ;' and yet she was made whole by the virtue 
which went out from Him : this was the fruit or effect of her 
falxhy or rather the reward or consequent of her faith. In 
like sort, as many as are healed from their sins, whether by 
the sacrament of Baptism or the Eucharist, arc healed by 
Faith relatively or instrumentally. Faith is as the mouth or 
oiigan by which we receive the medicine : but it is the virtual 
influence derived from the Body and Blood of Christ which 
properly or efficiently doth cure our souls, and dissolve the 
works of Satan in us. 

^ This woman, as St Matthew relates the story, had said 
within herself, ' If I may but touch the hem of His garment, 
I shall be whole :' she wanted either the opportunity or 
boldness to touch the forepart of His garment, or Uy come 

1 We notice here how entirely Jackiion, with our xxixth Article, 
affirms St Aognstine's doctrine that there ia no mcasary conjunction 
of the itnoard spiritual thing with the outward visible thing to «// 
ledpientB ex epere operato^z% the Council of Trent erroncoittly 
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into His sight or presence. Yet He then knew, not only 
that she had touched the hem of His garment, but what she 
had said within herself; and out of His knowledge of this 
her faith and humility, He did pronounce and make her whole. 

'' Now it is but one and the same act of one and the same 
wisdom, to know the hearts and secret thoughts of men afar 
off and near at hand. And therefore a matter as easy for the 
Son of God, — or for the Man Christ Jesus in whom the God- 
head dwelleth bodily, though still remaining at the right 
hand of God, — to know the hearts and secret thoughts of all 
such as present themselves at His Table here on earth, as 
well as He knew the secret thoughts of this woman which 
came behind Him. 

" What need then is there of His Bodily Presence in the 
Sacrament, or of any other presence than the influence or 
emission of virtue from His Heavenly Sanctuary into our 
souls ? He hath left us the consecrated elements of Bread 
and Wine, to be unto us more than the hem of His garment 
If we do but touch and taste them with the same faith by 
which this woman touched the hem of His garment, this 
our faith shall make us whole.'' 

Having thus, in perfect harmony with Hooker, defined 
the Anglican doctrine of the Sacraments, he promises the 
reader that " he will take occasion to speak somewhat more 
fully of ChrisVs Presence with us, especially in the blessed 
Sacrament of His Body and Blood, in handling the Article 
of His sitting at the right hand of God:' 

Accordingly, in the third chapter of the Eleventh Book, 
we find Jackson taking occasion to " examine the particular 
effects or efficacy which Christ's Human Nature, now exalted, 
hath in respect of us." 

"We are bound" (he says) "to believe that Christ, as 
man, with His human eyes, sees all our wrongs, and as man, 
hears all our prayers, and takes notice of all our doings." 
We must not suppose His human faculties to be limited as 
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they were in His humiliation : " Nor may we limit the efficacy 
of Christ's Body upon the bodies or souls which He hath 
taken to His protection. We may not suppose that Christ's 
Body, because comprehended within the heavens, can exer- 
cise no real operation upon our bodies or souls here on earth ; 
or that the live influence of His glorified Human Nature 
may not be diffiused through the world as He shall be 
pleased to dispense it, or to sow the seeds of life issuing 
from it, sometimes here, sometimes there. . . . We may 
not deny this real influence or virtual presence of Christ to 
be in a manner infinite ; or at least to extend itself to all 
created substances that are capable of it, in what created 
distance soever they be from His Body, whose residence we 
believe to be in the highest heavens, at the right hand of God. 

"This kind of infinity of His Presence can seem no 
paradox or improbable imagination to any good Christian 
that wiU but raise his thoughts above the earth by this or 
the like experiment of nature : — Albeit this bodily sun, which 
we daily see, were much farther distant from the earth than 
now it is, yet could we easily conceive it to be of force and 
efficacy enough to enlighten the earth, whereon we dwell, 
and those celestial spheres which are, or might be, as 
fer above it as it is above the centre. And in the greatest 
distance we can imagine it is, or might be, distant from the 
earth, it would give life and vigour to things vegetable, or 
capable of vital heat" 

Having thus shown how Christ's glorified Body may even 
so act directly upon us, strengthening and quickening us, 
without leaving its session at God's right hand, Jackson thus 
expresses the infinite importance of this in the Divine 
Economy of salvation : — 

" The only sure anchor of all our hopes for a joyful re- 
surrection unto the life of glory is the mystical union which 
must be wrought here on earth betwixt Christ*s Human 
Nature glorified and our mortal or dissoluble nature. The 
Divine Nature indeed is the prime fountain of \}&t \o 92SL\ 
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but, though inexhaustible in itself, yet a fountain whereof 
we cannot drink, save as it is derived unto us through the 
Human Nature of Christ. 

" It is through the Humanity of Christ, as the organ or 
conduit, that we are united and reconciled unto the Divine 
Nature. For although the Holy Spirit, or Third Person in 
Trinity, doth immediately, and by personal propriety, work 
faith and other spiritual graces in our souls, yet doth He not 
by these spiritual graces unite our souls or spirits immedi- 
ately unto Himself^ but unto Chrisfs Human Nature, He 
doth as it were till the ground of our hearts, and make it fit 
to receive the seed of life; but this seed of righteousness 
immediately flows from the Sun of righteousness, whose 
sweet influence likewise it is which doth immediately season, 
cherish, and ripen it." Then Jackson shows that this is what 
St Paul meant by saying that " the second Adam was made a 
quickening Spirit j^^ and that our Lord meant to speak of 
Himself glorified as a quickening Spirit, when He said, " It 
is the Spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing. The 
words that I speak unto you are spirit and life." " For so 
He had said, in the verses before, to such as were oflended 
at His words, *What if you should see the Son of Man 
ascend up where He was before?' The implication con- 
tained in the connexion between these two verses and the 
precedent is this : that Christ's Virtttal Presence^ or the 
influence of life, which His Human Nature was to distil from 
His Heavenly throne, should be more profitable to such as 
were capable of it, than His Bodily Presence^ or the bodily 
eating of His flesh and blood, could be, although it had been 
convertible into their bodily substance." 

And then Jackson winds up by saying that "this dis- 
tillation of life and immortality from His glorified Human 
Nature is that which the ancient and orthodoxal Church did 
mean in their figurative and lofty speeches of Christ's Real 
Presence, or of eating His very flesh and drinkingpi His very 
biood in the Sacrament." 
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Clxmknt of Rome. — ^The ondoabted author of an Epistle 
to the Corinthians, bound up with the Alexandrine MS. 
of the Greek Bible. The Epistle appears to have been 
written from Rome about A. D. 95. It is an exhortation 
to concord, interwoven with examples and general 
maxims. Hennas, the author of Tht Shepherd, impties 
that Qement was living when he wrote (a.d. 140?). 
But Eusebius assigns to him an earlier date, saying that 
he died a. d. 100 ; if so, he may be the Clement men- 
tioned by St Paul, as one of his " fellow-labourers whose 
names are in the Book of Life " (Philip, iv. 3). 

His name occurs in the lists of early Roman Bishops . 322 
Passage on Natural Theology .... 241 
On the Atonement ..... 268 
On Church discipline ..... 319 

Ignatius. — The undoubted author of seven Epistles, six ad- 
dressed to various Churches, one to Polycarp, written 
on his journey from Antioch (of which he was Bishop) 
to Rome, where he suffered martyrdom, A.D. 107 (or, ac- 
cording to Bishop Pearson, a.d. 116). Whether the 
Syriac version or the shorter Greek recension most truly 
represents the original text, is doubted. The longer re- 
cension is by a later hand. 
His words to Trajan on the Death of Christ . . 270 

On the three orders of the Ministry . . » 320 
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Anon3rmoas Epistle to Diognetus; two fragments of an 
eloquent Christian writer, who speaks of himself as a 
disciple of the Apostles, early in second centiuy. 

On the Atonement ..... 

Justin Martyr. — A Greek philosopher, bom about A.D. 
lOO ; resided at Flavia Neapolis, near the ancient Sichem. 
Learning nothing satisfactory from the philosophies of 
Greece, he met at last an aged man on the sea-shore, 
who brought him "to the Gates of Light" The insur- 
rection of Bar-Cochab (A.D. 132) drove him from Samaria. 
At Ephesus he held his dialogue with the Jew Trypho^ 
proving that Jesus is the Messiah of the Old Testament ; 
and at Rome he presented his First Apology to Antoninus 
Pius, and his Second to Marcus Aurelius. He was be- 
headed, A.D. 164, for refusing to sacrifice to the gods. 

His comment on Christ being made a curse, GaL iiL 13 

His account of the Eucharistic Service . 

iRENiEUS. — A native of Asia-Minor, and in his youth a dis- 
ciple of the venerable Polycarp, who was burnt in the 
amphitheatre of Smyrna about A.D. 167. We first hear 
of Irenaeus as a presbyter of Lyons, and the bearer of a 
letter to Eleutherus (Bishop of Rome) during the great 
persecution at Lyons and Vienne (A.D. 177). At Rome 
he encountered the Gnostics, who had seduced his old 
fellow-student Florinus from the faith. On his return 
to Lyons he succeeded the martyr Pothinus as Bishop, 
and composed his Refutation of the Gnostics, of which 
five books have been preserved, mostly in a Latin ver- 
sion. Martyred about A. D. 202. 

On the Redemption of Man . • • • 

On the Continuity of the Ministry • • • 

On the Eucharist ...••• 

Clement of Alexandria. — By far the most learned of the 
Fathers of the second century. A disciple of Pantaenus. 
When Pantaenus went on his mission to India (a.d. 188), 
Qement succeeded him as head of the Catechetical 
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School of Alexandria, and then or later took priest's 
orders. To avoid the persecution under Septimius Severus 
he fled to Cappadocia, leaving the care of the school to 
his young pupil Origen. He died about A.D. 216. In 
his Protrepticon^ or Exhortation to Gentiles, in his Pceda" 
gogue, and in his StromeUa {ffTputfiareUf Miscellanies) he 
seeks to show how the Logos has been in all time work- 
ing in men's minds and leading them to the truth. 

On the difficulty of demonstrating the existence of God 249 

Tmltullian. — Bom at Carthage ; flourished, according to 
Jerome, in the reigns of Severus and Caracalla (a.d. 
193-216) ; converted to Christianity in mature life. 
The first Z^itin Father ; wrote against the Gnostics. He 
had a fiery rugged nature ; and in later life adopted the 
fanatical views of the Montanists ; but none ever em- 
braced Christianity with more ardour,'or defended it with 
more impetuous eloquence. He died about A. D. 220. 

The Soul's Testimony to God .... 243 

On the Church ...... 323 

On the Eucharist • • • • . 337 

Origen. — Bom at Alexandria A.D/185 ; educated as a Chris- 
tian by Leonides his father, who died a martyr; suc- 
ceeded his master, Clement, as catechist, when only 18 
years of age ; retired to Cappadocia and Palestine, and 
there completed his laborious Commentaries on Scripture, 
and his more speculative works, which the Church has 
declined to accept as strictly orthodox. He was im- 
prisoned in the Decian persecution, and died A.D. 254. 
Misled the Church into the idea that Christ paid a ran- 
som to the Evil One . , , 279, 300, 304 

Cyprian. — Bom a.d. 200; a lawyer of Carthage; con- 
verted A. D. 246 ; made Bishop of Carthage A. D. 248 ; 
beheaded A.D. 258. During the Decian persecution, be- 
ing driven into exile, he directed and encouraged his flock 
by a series of Epistles, which are of the deepest interest. 
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treating mostly of matters of discipline. He read daily 
the writings of Tertullian, and used to call him his teacher. 

His Epistle on the Mixed Chalice. . . 341, 349 

EusEBius. —Bom A.D. 270, in Palestine ; influenced by the 
writings of Origen in his two great theological works, the 
Praparatio and Demonstratio Evangelica, Bishop of 
Csesarea 313. He was a personal friend of the Emperor 
Constantine, and from courtly influences and want of 
moral courage adopted y««/-Arian opinions. His invalu- 
able Chwch History comes down to the eve of the 
Council of Nicaea. Died A. D. 340. 

On the vicarious sufferings of Christ . . . 279 

Athanasius. — Bom at Alexandria A.D. 296; diminutive 
in stature but of singular beauty. In his boyhood he had 
attracted the attention of the aged Bishop Alexander, 
who made him archdeacon, and took him to- the Council 
of Nicaea (A.D. 325), where his intellectual power and 
unflinching courage placed him at the head of the Homo- 
ousian party. On his return he became Bishop of 
Alexandria. Ten years later he was banished to Treves 
by the Arian faction. A second, a third, and a fourth 
time, he was driven into exile by his bitter enemies. 
Through a long life he fought the battle of the faith, at 
times single-handed, against the Arian heresy. He died 
A.D. 373. 
Argument from design for God's Existence . . 243 

Doctrine of Christ's Divinity . . . 32, 254 

Doctrine of the Incarnation and Atonement . 177, 282, 293 
Doctrine of the Eucharist . . . I3I» 34^ 

Cyril of Jerusalem. — Bom about a.d. 315. Bishop of 
Jerusalem when Julian attempted to rebuild the Temple ; 
died about a.d. 386. His Catechetical Lectures were 
delivered in Helena's Church on Mount Calvary. 
Expressions about the Eucharist apt to be mistaken . 347 

Gregory of Nyssa, a younger brother of Basil. Both 
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were Cappadocians, and both Bishops ; Basil of his native 
place Caesarea, Gr^ory of Nyssa. Basil died at the 
age of 50 (A.D. 379). Gr^[ory lived to see their joint- 
labour in vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity 
crowned -by the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381. 

His incautious language reprehended by Hooker . 255 
Misled by Origen respecting the Ransom . 300, 304 

Gregory of Nazianzus, the constant friend of the pie- 
ceding Fathers, and like them a Cappadocian, suc- 
ceeded his father as Bishop of Nazianzus. Afterwards 
Bishop of Constantinople. Poet and orator and theo- 
logian. Died in retirement A.D. 390. 
His protest against the idea of a pa3rment of a Ransom 
to the Evil One .... 168, 303 

Ambrose. — Bom a.d. 340, died 397. Chosen Bishop by 
the Christians of Milan when only a Catechumen. For- 
bade the Emperor Theodosius to enter his Cathedral 
nntil he had repented of his cruelty in a great slaughter. 
He is said to have composed the Te Deum on the occa- 
sion of St Augustine's baptism. 
His language about the Eucharist liable to be misunder- 
stood ...... 347 

Chrysostom. — John, ordained presb3rter of Antioch, where 
his earlier sermons were delivered. Made Bishop 
of Constantinople at the age of 50 (A.D. 397). Com- 
mentator and preacher; sumamed Chrysostom (the 
golden-mouthed) because of his surpassing eloquence. — 
He incurred the displeasure of the Empress Eudoxia, 
and died in banishment A.D. 407. 
His language respecting the Eucharist liable to be mis- 
understood ..... 344, 349 

Jerome, or Hieronymus. — Bom at Stridon, spent some 
years with Gregory Nazianzen at Constantinople, and 
tben with his friend Damasus, Bishop of Rome. Retired 
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to Bethlehem, and there, m sedasion, devoted himsdf to 
the translation of the Scriptures, his version being the 
foundation of the VulgaU, He died at the age of 7S, 
A.D. 420. 
Some expressions respecting the Eucharist liable to be 
misunderstood .... - 347 

Augustine. — The brilliant scholar of Carthage, bom A.D. 
354. Reclaimed from his wajrward courses by the 
prayers of his mother, Monica, who lived to see him 
baptized at the age of 33 by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. 
Became Bishop of Hippo, near Carthage, A.D. 395. — 
Died A.D. 430. The most voluminous and periiaps the 
greatest of the Church's Writers. 

On the Knowledge of God .... 250 
On the Nature of Christ .... 263 

On the Atonement .... 293, 302 

On Sacramental Signs .... 348 

Theodoret. — A native of Antioch, and Bishop of C3rnis in 
Syria ; wrote several conmientaries, and died A.D. 457. 
On the Eucharist . . • • • 343 

John Damascenus. — ^The last of the Greek Fathers in the 
middle of the eighth century. He shared the superstitions 
of the age in which he lived, and was chiefly known to 
his contemporaries for his zealous defence of imager 
against the Emperor Leo's iconoclasm. Valued for the 
great clearness and precision of his doctrinal language in 
his work defide orthodoxd. 

His doctrine of the Holy Spirit's Procession . 314*319 

Anselm. — The last of the Latin Fathers. Bom at Aoste, in 
Piedmont, A-D. 1033. Brought over from his monastery 
of Bee, in Normandy, and forced to be Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Resolute in maintaining the Church's independ- 
ence against William IL and Henry I. — Died A-D. 1 109. 
His i^ priori argument for the Existence of God • 250 

His great work on the Atonement, Cur DtusHomo 305,310 
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Absolution, see " Keys." 

Adam, the whole race summed up in Christ as the Second 

Adam . . . . . . 56, 60, 192 

Apollinarian Heresy, that our Lord had no human mind 

or anitna rationalise the Logos supplying its place . 36 

Arian Heresy, that Christ was a Divine Being, but created, 

refuted by Athanasius . . . . . 31, 32 

Athanasian Creed, its doctrine of the Trinity . . 34 

Its date A.D. 420-431, according to Waterland . 256 

Text in Latin ..... 257 

Atonement : Christ's human obedience, tested even unto 
death, expiated mankind's disobedience, and so obtained 
pardon for the race which He represented . . 40-69 

Summary of teaching of Scripture . . 236-238 

See also under Satisfaction, for modem views. 

Baptism : the Sacrament wherein we are admitted into the 
Christian Covenant. The outward sign is water with 
words ordained by Christ ; the inward and spiritual gift 
is regeneration (see Regeneration). To the Covenant 
there are two sides : — on our side certain responsibilities ; 
on God*s side, remission of the displeasure under which, 
as children of a fallen race, we are bom, and admission 
to the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit. (^S"^ 
Original Sin) ..... 123-127 

Caxvinistic Theory of the Atonement, that Christ suffered 

pUfUshmmt as our substitute, open to grave objections . 47-49 
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Christ, the doctrine of His Person * • ,20 

The doctrine of His death ... .40 

His character and His teaching alike imply a con- 
sciousness of Divinity .... 24-28 

Church, a divinely-instituted Society, maintaining its con- 
tinuity by unity of doctrine, and by the due administra- 
tion of the Sacraments . . . .98 

Notes oftht Church : One and the same Lord, one and 
the same Creed ; the same two Sacraments; Discipline, 
and a continuous Ministry . . . 98 

The Discipline and Ritual need not be uniform, nor 
need the form of Polity, so long as the commission is 
continuously transmitted ; Episcopacy proved by expe- 
rience to be the best safeguard for this continuity 100, loi 

Communication of Properties {fommunicatio idiomaium), 
a mode of speech in Theology whereby properties of one 
of Christ's natures are predicated of the other (as ** they 
crucified the Lord of Glory " I Cor. ii. 8) ; called also 
v€pLX(j3p'n^i'% i.e. 3. circulatory modi'C o{ si^etdi . . 264 

Communion of Saints specially realised in the Eucharist • 144 

Conscience, argument for God's existence from our in- 
stinctive sense of responsibility . . .13 

Councils, the doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation as set 
forth in the firsty&«r General Councils — NicaafA.'D. 325, 
to refute Arians ; Constantinople^ A.D. 381, to refute 
Macedonians and ApoUinarians ; Ephesus^ A.D. 431, 
to refute Nestorians; Chalcedony A-D. 451, to refute 
Eutychians ....,, 37-39 

Creed, as given by Irenseus about the year i8o . , 321 

As given in sermon ascribed to Augustine . . 255 

Death of Christ, why necessary ? Three reasons suggested 
by Is. liii. 12 : — (i) That He might be "numbered with 
the transgressors," taking on Himself our demerits, that 
we might share His merits ; (2) that His soul, "poured 
out unto death," might be communicable to us ; (3) thai, 
entering into the house of "the strong one, '\ He might 
despoil him . . - . . • 6o-64-68 
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Christ's death a sacrifice^ tjrpified by the sin-offering, 
by the whole burnt-offering, and by the peace-offering . 236 

EUTYCHIAN Heresy, that our Lord's human nature was so 

deified as to be human no longer . . • 3^ 

Expiation, a death unto sin which shall satisfy the law of 
holiness. The Sin-offerings were not a true Expiation, 
but only a confession of the need of it {See Death, 
Propitiation) . . . •54, 147, 224, 231 

FiLiOQUE : the addition of this word to the Constantinopoli- 
tan Creed by the Spanish and Gallican Churches, — sanc- 
tioned by a Provincial Council at Toledo A.D. 589, in 
accordance with St Augustine's doctrine {De Trin, iv. 
20, and XV. 26), but without the authority of any 
CEcumenical Council, — was the ostensible cause which 
led to the breach between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, and their excommunication of each other in 
A.D. 1053 ; the real cause being their struggle for supre- 
macy. i^See Procession) ... 79, 318 

God, arguments to prove His existence : — 

1. A priori argument, from first principles of reason . 8 

2. A posteriori argument from observation of design in 

nature ••••.. 8 

3. Moral argument from conscience ... 8 

4. Spiritual t\\dtTiCQ^ from experience of communion, the 

strongest of all . . . . . 13-19 

Grace : the word is used in two senses, sometimes for the 
favour (x<^/>«) which bestows, sometimes for the gift 
{xdpurfML) bestowed. It is used in the latter sense in the 
definition of a Sacrament For the particular gift be- 
stowed in each Sacrament, see under Baptism and 
Lord's Supper . . . . .121 

Holy Ghost. The doctrine of His Personality and Indi- 
viduality • • • t • . 70 
(See Procession, Filioque.) 

Imputation of our sin to Christ and of His righteousneis 
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to US, a doctrine required by the Calvinistic theory of 
Atonement, but unknown to the Fathers, and (as Bishop 
Bull has shown) devoid of Scriptural authority 48, 192, 230, 3 o 
Incarnation : the doctrine of our Lord's two distinct 

natures ...... 35 

Infant Baptism, a Covenant ^ inasmuch as those same obli- 
gations which an adult Catechumen takes on himself, 
are in the case of an infant put on him by others . 125 

Inspiration : certain men in the Apostolic age, and pre- 
viously from time to time, were specially gifted to become 
organs of the Holy Spirit, — their natural faculties being 
quickened and illumined, but not superseded . . 81 

Reasons for believing that the books of both Old and 
New Testaments were written by men so gifted . 82-87 

Justification, restoration of a right relation i^iKoxwr^i^ 
between God and man ; effected once for all potentially 
by Christ, and appropriated individually by Faith or by 
a promise of Faith in Baptism . . . 54,61,124 

Keys : the power of the Keys called in Scripture ** a binding 
and loosing," called also "a remitting and retaining of 
sin," meaning authority to admit into communion and to 
exclude therefrom. Considering that **//i Communion 
with the Church'' means "m Covenant with God^** this 
responsibility would be more than any ministry could 
undertake without a Divine commission . 106-I14 

Lord's Supper : a Sacrament in which the outward sign is 
bread and wine, taken (from the priest) and received 
bodily ; and the inward gift, the Body and Blood of 
Christ, taken (from Christ) and received ** after an 
heavenly and spiritual manner ^ The faithful partake 
of the latter as really as they do of the former ; the out- 
ward thing being to them a Divine pledge that Christ is 
there and then giving them the inward . . 128-347 

The inward feeding (promised in John vi.) is such a 
participation in the sacrifice of Christ as makes us par- 
takers of His quickening Spirit . • • 130-132 
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The oatwaid sign, or form of amveyance, was insti- 
tuted twelve months after the inward gift had been pro- 
mised. The effect of the words of consecration b to make 
the bread and wine a formal conveyance of that heavenly 
food which Christ bequeathed to ns I20» 135, 534 

The doctrine of the Eocharist as hdd by the Eariy 
Fathers in accord with that of oar Prayer Book 342-352 

Ministry, see under Church. The Ministry of the Word, 
of the Sacraments, of Discipline, a means of Grace to 
those within the pale of the Church • . . 103 

Ministerial succession . • loo^ 105, 321 

Natural Theology, evidence ftom Design 10, 241 

Nestorian Heresy, the son of Mary a human person into 

iHiom a Divine person entered . . • 35 

NiCENE Creed^ completed at Council of Constantinople . 256 

Orders, threefold orders of the Church's Ministry, dating 
ftom the eariiest times, called (i) Apostles, (2) Bishops or 
Presbyters, (3) Deacons, in the first age; (i) Bishops, 
(2) Priests, (3) Deacons, in the post- Apostolic times ; 
how fiur essential .... 100^ 320 

Original Sin, twofold, a wrong rdation to God and a cor^ 
rupt tendency cfonr nature, both inherited. The first is 
set right in Baptism, but the second remains, though 
counteracted by the inflnenrrs of the Holy Spirit to 
whidi Baptism admits us. (See Baptism.) . . 124 

Penal Theory of Christ's Death unscripturaL Not sanc- 
tioned by Isa. liil • . 4^, 15S-162, 219, 229 

Person ifrwlMroavi), personality implies isuUviduaUty and 
consciomsness. A Person, an individual self-consdoos 
being. The three Persons of the Divine substance dif- 
ferenced severally by Sdf-existence, Generation, Proces- 
sion. (Ar Substance) • • • • 73 

Procession: the Holy Ghost ema n a t es fimn the Father 
through the Son, and therefore proceeds fiom both. 

(J^FiuoQUs) 7^79i3iS 

2 B 
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Propitiation (IXa^/i6f), Heathen sense of the word, ob- 
taining mercy from an angry God by offer of compensa- 
tion : Scriptural sense, obtaining mercy from the all- 
holy God by satisfaction of the law of holiness . . 54 

Ransom, the translation of the word \<npov in Matt. xx. 28^ 
and of ivTChrrpov in I Tim. xi. 6. Properly X&rpoi' is 
something that absolves (Xi^ei), an expiation which obtains 
absolution of sin. But as sin is slavery, absolution from 
sin is absolution (or release inrokATpwrii) from slavery. 
Thus the \&rpov corresponds to a " ransom " in effect 
though not in process^ for no compensation to any one is 
implied .... 66, 67, 168, 172 

Real Presence, both the Giver and the Gift are reaUy, 
though invisibly, present in the Eucharist But it is to the 
Giver alone — the living glorified Person of our Lord, 
present "wherever two or three are gathered in His 
name,"— that adoration is due . . 142, 143, 353, 358 

Reconciliation (of Man to God and of God to Man, 
essentially reciprocal) the effect of Christ's expiatory 
sacrifice . . . . .57. 67, 175-6, 186-7 

Redemption, the effect of Christ's expiatory sacrifice (XiJr/w) 
as it regards our relation to the Evil One, delivering us 
from our bondage to him. YitXMot^ firom parity of effect^ 
the \(fTpov in this connexion is translated by the word 
"ransom," but improperly. (.5^^ Ransom.) ^kvoKArpioait 
might be quite literally rendered absolution ; and so St 
Paul defines it. Eph i. 7 ; Col. i. 14 . . . 65-68 

Regeneration God's gift in Baptism. That gracions act 
of God whereby for Christ's sake He adopts us as His 
own children, translates us into the kingdom of His 
Son, and so brings us under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit . . . . . . .124 

Righteousness, as used in the Epistle to the Romans, a 
right relation to God, a firee gift of God • 54, 184 

Sabellian Heresy : Sabellius denied that there were three 
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distinct Persons in the Godhead, saying that Father, 
Son, and H0I7 Spirit were but one Person appearing 
in three characters ..... 32 

Sacilament, defined in the Catechism to be "an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace given 
unto us, ordained by Christ Himself as a means whereby 
we receive the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof" 115 

The sign or seal, is (in legal phraseology) a form of 
conveyance. The grace is the unseen gift so conveyed 1 18-122 

The two must be kept distinct ; to resolve them into 
one would be to "overthrow the nature of a sacra- 
ment" . . . . . . .115 

Sacrifice, three ways in which the Lord's Supper is a sacri- , 
fice, not propiUatory but eucharisHc : an offering (i) of 
the /ruiis of the earthy (2) of prayer and praise^ (3) of 
ourselves ...... 139 

Doctrine of Sacrifice ..... 147 

Sacrifice, threefold. Sin Offering, Burnt Offering, Peace 
Offering . . . . . . . 151 

Our Lord's Death a sacrifice in all these three senses . 236 

Sanctification, growth in holiness through the influence of 

the Holy Spirit consequent on Justification . 61, 125, 297 

Satisfaction, the meaning of the term as applied to Christ's 
Death, not a compensation for an unpaid debt, as Anselm 
taught ; nor yet payment of a penalty, as Calvin and 
GroHus maintained ; but a fulfilment of the law of holi- 
ness which required a death unto sin, as Athanasius more 
scripturally explained it . . . 55, 177, 228, 282 

The satisfaction therefore lay, not in the mere suffer^ 
ingy but in the obedience under suffering . . .50 

Sign, defined by St. Augustine to be "a thing which, besides 
tiie impression it makes on the senses, of itself suggests 
the thought of something else to the mind . .116 

SOTKRIOLOGY, the Doctrine of Salvation . . . 145 

Spirit, see Holy Ghost 

Substance, the Latin equivalent of the Greek word obvUi 
or Essence. Self-existent in the Father, communicated 
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\rj the Father to the Son, and hj the Father through the 
Son to the Holy Ghost " De Patre est Filius, de Patre 
est Spiritus Sanctus, sed Die genitns est, Iste procedens." 
—Aug. c. Maxim, il 14 . . • 33» 74» 1% 79» V^ 

Transubstantiation, how the error arose in the time of 

Paschasius (ninth cent), and was first sanctioned A.D. 

1215 ....... 136 

Five proofe that it is " repugnant to the plain words 

of Scripture" (xxviii Art) . . . I37» 138 

Trinity, three distinct Persons (^oardo-eit) in one Divine 

Essence or Substance {pinrio) , . . • 34f 74 

Vicarious, true meaning of the term as applied to the 
Death of Christ given in 2 Cor. v. 14. Christ so died 
on behalf of all that all died potentially in Him 190, 23$ 

Christ died as Surefjy for the Race (Heb. iii 22) 176, 207, 208 

Will : In the Trinity there is but one will ; in Christ incar- 
nate there are two wills in perfect harmony, for He 
** learned obedience" (Heb. V. 8) . . -72 
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1. C&e IPcapec T5ook ann t&e Cljurcl) 

The Compendious Edition of the 

Annotated Book of Common Prayer, forming a concise Com- 
mentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., 
Editor of the "Dictionary of Sects and Heresies," &c., &c. 
Crown 8yo. lOJ. (>d. ; in half-morocco, i6j. ; or in morocco 
limp, 17J. dd. 
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The Annotated Book of Common 

Prayer ; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theolc^cal Com- 
mentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., 
Editor of the ** Dictionary of Sects and Heresies," &c, &a 
Seventh Edition. Imperial 8vo. 36J. ; or in half-morocco, 48J, 

[This lar^e edition contains the Latin and Greek originals, together with 
!chnical Ritual Annotat' *' ••■"'• « »•• 

omitted for want of room 



technical Ritual Annotations, Marginal References, &c., which are necessarily 

in the " Compendious Edition."] 



** Whether as^ historically ^ shewing best liturgical and historical autkori- 

ho7v the Prayer Book came to be what ties ancient and modem {of which a 

it iSf or, ritualfyf hnv it designs itself formidable list is prefixed to the 

to be rendered from word into act, or^ work) is quoted^ or referred to, or 

tlieologically, as exhibiting the relation compressed into the notes illustrative 

between doctrine and worship on which of the several subjects.** — ^John Bull. 

it isframedy the book amasses a ivorld ** The book is a mine of infortnation 

of information carefully digested, and and research — able to give an answer 

errs commonly, if at all, on the side almost on anything 7ve vnsh to knoiv 

of excess" — Guardian, about our present Prayer Book, its 

** The most complete and compendious antecedents and originals —and ought 

Commentary on the English Prayer to be in the library of every intelligent 

Book ever yet published. Almost every- Churchman. Nothitig like it has as 

thing that has been writtett by all the yet been seen.** — Church Review. 

liber Precum Publicairmi Ecclesiae 

Anglicanae. A Gulielmo Bright, S.T.P., ^dis Christi 
apud Oxon. Canonico, et Petro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., 
Collegii Universitatis apud Oxon. Socio Seniore, Latine 
redditus. Editio tertia, cum Appendice. [In hac editione 
continentur Versiones Latinae — I. Libri Precum Publicarum 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae ; 2. Liturgiae Primae Reformatae ; 3. Litur- 
giae Scoticanae ; 4. Liturgiae Americanae.] With Rubrics in 
Red. Small 8vo. yj. 6^. 

The First Book of Common Prayer of 

Edward VI. and the Ordinal of 1549. Together with the 
Order of the Communion, 1548. Reprinted entire. Edited by 
the Rev. Henry Baskerville Walton, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton College ; with Introduction by the Rev. 
Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A., Rector of North Cemey ; 
Canon of St. Albans ; late Senior Fellow of University 
College, Oxford ; and Rector of Barnes. Small 8vo. 6j. 
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Prayer Book and Church Service 3 

The Player Book Interleaved; with 

Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged 
parallel to the Text. By W. M. Campion, D.D., and 
W. J. Beamont, M.A. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop 
OF Winchester. Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. Js. 6d, 

An excellent publication^ combin- ** The work may be commended as a 

in^ a portable Prayer Book with t/ie very convenient manttal for all who 

history of the text and explanatory are interested to some extent in liturgi- 

notes." — Spectator. cal studies^ but who have not time or 

** This book is of the greatest use for the means for original research. It 

spreading an intelligent knowledge of would also be most useful to examining 

the English Prayer Book^ and we chaplains^ as a text-book for Holy 

heartily wish it a large and continuous Orders." — Church Times. 
circulation." — Church Review. 

The Book of Common Prayer, and 

Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church, according to the use of The Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, together with the Psalter, or Psalms of David. 
Royal 32mo. French roan limp, 2s, 6//. 

An Illuminated Edition of the Book 

of Common Prayer, printed in Red and Black, on fine toned 
paper ; with Borders and Titles designed after the manner of 
the 14th Century. By R. R. Holmes, F.S.A., and engraved 
by O. Jewitt. Crown 8vo. \6s, 

A Book of Litanies, Metrical and Prose. 

With an Evening Service. Edited by the Compiler of 
**The Treasury of Devotion.*' And accompanying Music 
arranged under the Musical Editorship of W. S. Hoyte, 
Organist and Director of the Choir at All Saints*, Mai^aret 
Street, London. Crown 4to. *]5. 6d, 

Also may be had, an Edition of the Words, 32mo., 6d. ; or 
in paper cover, 4^. The Metrical Litanies separately, 32mo., 
5</. ; or in paper cover, 3^. The Prose Litanies, with an 
Evening Service, separately, in paper cover, yl. An Evening 
Service separately, id. 
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A Key to the Knowledge and Use o: 

the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. John Henrj^v 
Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the "Annotated Book ^z>f 
Common Prayer," &c. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2j. 6<a!: 
Also a Cheap Edition, is, 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ** Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

" Impossible to praise too highly. It informatum seems to be included^ and 

is the best short explanation of our the arrangement is excellent " — Litkr- 

oj^ces that we know o/, and would be ary Churchman. 
invaluable for the use of candidates for "A very valuable and practical 

confirmation in the higher classes." — maftualf full of informatum. It de- 

John Buli- selves high commendation." — Church 

*' To us it appears that Mr. Blunt man. 
has succeeded very well. All necessary 

Sacraments and Sacramental Ordi- 
nances of the Church ; being a Plain Exposition of their 
History, Meaning, and Effects. By the Rev. John Henry 
Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the "Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer," &c. Small 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

A Commentary, Expository and De- 
votional, on the Order of the Administration of the Lord's 
Supper, according to the Use of the Church of England ; to 
which is added, an Appendix on Fasting Communion, Non- 
communicating Attendance, Auricular Confession, the Doctrine 
of Sacrifice, and the Eucharistic Sacrifice. By Edward 
Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Sixth 
Edition. Small 8vo. 6f. 

Also a Cheap Edition, uniform with "Thoughts on Personal 
Religion," and "The Pursuit of Holiness." 3^. dd, 

Tlie Athanasian Creed : an Examina- 
tion of Recent Theories respecting its Date and Origin. 
With a Postscript referring to Professor Swainson's Account of 
its Growth and Reception, which is contained in his Work 
entitled "The Nicene and Apostles' Creeds, their Literary 
History." By G. D. W. Ommanney, M.A., Vicar of Dray- 
cot, Somerset. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6</. 
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Prayer Book and Church Service 5 

Notitia Eucharistica ; a Commentary, 

Explanatoiy, Doctrinal, and Historical, on the Order for the 
Administration of the Lord's Supper, or Holy Communion, 
according to the use of the Church of England. With an 
Appendix on the Office for the Communion of the Sick. By 
the Rev. W. E. Scudamore, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, 
and formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 32J. 

The Athanasian Origin of the Athan- 

asian Creed. By J. S. Brewer, M.A., Preacher at the 
Rolls, and Honorary Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. y. 6c/, 

The " Damnatoiy Clauses'' of the 

Athanasian Creed rationally explained in a Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl, M.A., Rector of St. George, Botolph Lane. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Comment upon the Collects appointed 

to be used in the Church of England on Sundays and Holy 
Days throughout the Year. By John James, D.D., sometime 
Canon of Peterborough. New Edition. Small 8vo. 3J. 6d. 
Also a Fine Edition, on Toned Paper. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

A Commentary, Practical and Exegeti- 

cal, on the Lord's Prayer. By the Rev. W. Denton, M.A. 
Small Svo. Ss. 

The Psalter, or Psalms of David. (The 

Prayer Book Version. ) Printed in red and black. Small Svo. 
2s. 6d. 
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The New Mitre Hymnal, containing New 

Mnsic by Sir John Goss, Sir Georgb Elvey, Dr. Stainer, 
Henry Gadsby, Esq., J. Baftiste Calkin, Esq., Berthold 
Tours, Esq., James Langran, Esq., and other eminent 
Composers ; together with Scandinavian Tones now first 
introdnced into this Coontry. Ro3ral 8vo. $s. 

An Edition of the Words without the Music may also be 
had. i8mo., cloth limp, is. ; or in cloth boards, extra 
gilt, IS. 6d. 

[A large reduction to purchasers of quantities.] 

Psalms aiid Hymns adapted to the 

Services of the Church of England ; with a Supplement of 
additional Hymns, and Indices. By the Rev. W. J. Hall, 
M.A. 8vo., $s. 6d. ; iSmc, 3J. ; 24mo., \s. 6d. ; cloth limp, 
l<f* 3^- 9 32mo., IX. ; cloth limp, &/. 

Selectioii of Psalms and Hymns ; with 

Accompanying Tunes selected and arranged by John Foster, 
of Her Majesty's Chapels Royal. By the Rev. W. J. Hall, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. (xi. The Tunes only, is. Also an 
Edition of the Tunes for the Organ. 7^. 6d. 
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2. Cbe ^olp Scriptures. 



The Greek Testament. With a Critically 

Revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal 
References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena ; 
and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of 
Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry Alford, 
D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. New Edition. 4 Volumes. 
8vo. 102^. 

The Volumes arc sold separately, as follows : — 

Vol. I. — The Four Gospels. 2&f. 

Vol. II. — Acts to 2 Corinthians. 24s. 

Vol. III. — Galatians to Philemon. iSs. 

Vol. IV. — Hebrews to Revelation. 32^. 



Tlie New Testament for English 

Readers : containing the Authorized Version, with a revised 
English Text ; Marginal References ; and a Critical and Ex- 
planatory Commentary. By Henry Alford, D.D., late 
Dean of Canterbury. New Edition. 2 Volumes, or 4 Parts. 
8vo. 54J. 6d. 

The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : — 

Vol. I, Part I. — The Three first Gospels. 12s. 
Vol. I, Part II. — St. John and the Acts. los. 6d. 
Vol. 2, Part I.— The Epistles of St. Paul. i6j. 
Vol. 2, Part II. — Hebrews to Revelation, idr. 
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The Holy Bible; with Notes and Intro- 

dactions. By Ch&. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincolii. 
New Edidon. 6 Vols. Iiii{>erial 8to. 120s. 

The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : — 
VoL L— The Pentateuch. 25X- 
VoL XL — Joshna to SaaneL 15/. 
V<^ IIL — Kings to Esther, i^t- 
VoL IV. — Job to Song of Solomon. 25X. 
VoL V. — ^Isaiah to EzekieL 25X. 
VoL VL — Daniel, Minor Prophets, and TnH^nr. ly. 

The New Testament of our Lord and 

Saviour Jesus Christ, in the original Greek ; with Notes, Intro* 
ductions, and Indices. By Chr. Wordsworth, D. D., Bishop 
of Lincoln. New Edition. 2 Vols. Imperial 8vo. 60s. 

The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : — 

VoL I. — Gospels and Acts. 23J. 

VoL II. — Epistles, Apocalypse, and Index. 37J. 

Notes on the Greek Testament. The 

Gospel according to S. Luke. By the Rev. Arthur Carr, 
M. A., Assistant -Master at Wellington College, late Fellow of 
Oriel Collie, Oxford. Crown 8yo. dr. 

** It is a most uu/ul and scholarly trastedwUk classical usages ; questions 

work, well adapted to the higher classes of various Trading are carefulfy noted; 

of public schools and the students at historical and archeeological informa' 

our colleges."— %TKH\iMiX>. tion is supplied plentifully when need- 

** The most useful and scholarly com- ful to illustrate a passage ; the drift of 

tnentary, in a short compass^ on the a narraiive or discourse and the se- 

Gospel of S. Luke, in Greek, that has quence of the thoughts is trac^ out and 

hitherto appeared."— HovK. carefully anafysed; in short, the 

** The notes are brief scholarly, and Gospel is treated as we treat a classical 
based on the best authorities. . . . author , and the student is here supplied 
The introduction will be found to be of with an apparatus criticus superior in 
especial valtte to the young student, in- kind and completeness to any we have 
forming him, as it does, of the Greek ever seen afforded to hint for the pur- 
manuscripts whichform the basis of the pose elsewhere. A very clever and tak- 
Greek text, and giving a nwst thorough ing book.*'—\ATBSiKVi Churchman. 
and comprehensive account of S. " Admirably adapted for the use of 
Luke's life and the style of his writ- those who begin the study of the New 
ing. " — School Board Chronicle. Testament in the original after having 

" Grammatical peculiarities are acquired a fair acquaintastce with 

brought into the foreground, and con- classical Greek." — Scotsman. 
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The Psalms. Translated from the Hebrew. 

With Notes, chiefly ExegeticaL By William Kay, D.D., 
Rector of Great Leghs, late Principal of Bishop's College, 
Calcutta. Third Edition. 8vo. I2J. 6d. 

** Like a sound Churchman^ he make use of ii" — British Quarterly 

reverences Scripture^ upholding its Review. 

authority against sceptics; and he ** The execution of the toork is careful 

does not denounce such as differ from and scholarly." — Union Review. 

hi9M in opinion with a dogmatism un- " 75? mention the name of Dr. Kay 

happily too common at the present day. is enough to secure respectful attention 

Hence, readers will be disposed to con- to his new translation of the Psalms, 

sider his conclusions worthy of atten- It is enriched with exegetical notes 

tion ; or perhaps to adopt them without cotitaining a wealth of sound learning ^ 

inquiry. It is superfluous to say that closely occasionally ^ perhaps too closely 

the translation is better and more condensed. Good care is taken of the 

accurate on the whole than our received student not learned in Hebrew; we 

one^ or that it often reproduces the sense hope tfu Doctors example will prevent 

of the original happily."-— A'TH'B.'tiJE.VM. any abuse of this consideration, and 

** Dr. Kay has profound reverence stimulate those who profit by it to 

for Divine truths and exhibits con- follow him into the very text of the 

siderable readings with the power to ancient Revelation.'* — John Bull. 



Ecclesiastes : the Authorized Version, with 

a running Commentary and Paraphrase. By the Rev. Thos. 
Pelham Dale, M.A., Rector of St. Vedast with St. Michael 
City of London, and late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Svo. 7x. bd, 

Daniel the Prophet: Nine Lectures 

delivered in the Divinity School of the University of Oxford. 
With copious Notes. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Third 
Edition. Svo. \os. 6d. 



Oommentary on the Minor Prophets ; 

with Introductions to the several Books. By the Rev. K B. 
PusEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 4to. 31J. 6d. 

Parts I., II., HI., IV., V., 5J. each. Part VI., 6j. 
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Ruling Ideas in Early Ages and theii- 

Relation to Old Testament Faith. Lectures delivered to 
Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. Mozley, 
D. D. , Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church. Second Edition. 8vo. icxr. 6^. 

" Has all the same marks of a under the immediate guidance of a 
powerful and original tnind which Divine Teacher^ this volume has a 
we observed in the volume of Univer- higher and less fragmentary iniel' 
sity Sermons. Indeed^ as a continuous lectual interest than the last.—SFBC- 
study of the rudimentary conditions of t ATaR. 
human thought^ even as developed 



A Companion to the Old Testament; 

being a Plain Commentary on Scripture History, down to the 
Birth of our Lord. Small 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Also in 2 Parts : 

Part I.— The Creation of the World to the Reign of Saul. 
Part IL— The Reign of Saul to the Birth of Our Lord. 

Small 8vo. 2s. each. 
[Especially adapted for use in Training Colleges and Schools.] 

" A very compact summary of the aid to the right understanding of the 

Old Testament narrative^put together Bible. It throws the whole Scrtptur* 

so as to explain the connection and narrative into one front the creation 

bearing of its contents, and written in downwards^ the author thus condensing 

a very good tone ; with a final chapter Prideaux^ ShucHford, and RusseU, 

on tlU history of the Jews between the and in the most reverential tnan»ter 

Old and New Testaments. It will be brifu^ng to his aid the writings of all 

found very useful for its purpose. It tnodem annotators and chronologists. 

does not confine itself to merely chrono' The book is one that should have a 

logical difficulties^ but comments briefly wide circulation eunongst teachers 

upon the religious bearing of the text and students of all ttenominations.** — 

also." — Guardian. Bookseller. 

**A most admirable Companion to ** The handbook be fore us is so full 

the Old Testament^ being far the most and satisfactory ^ considering its com- 

concise yet complete commentary on pass, ana sets forth the history of the 

Old Testament history with which we old covenant with such conscientious 

have met. Here are combined ortho- minuteness, that it cannot fail to prove 

doxy and learning, an intelligent and a godsend to candidates for examineh 

at the same time interesting summary tion in the Rudimenta Religionis as 

of the leading facts of the sacred story, well as in the corresponding school at 

It should be a text-book in evety school, Cambridge. . . . Enouifk has been 

and its value is immensely enhanced said to express our value of this usfful 

by the copious and complete index. ^ — work, which cannot fail to win its way 

John Bull. into our schools, colleges, and umver' 

" This will be found a very valuable sities.*' — English Churchman. 
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A Key to the Narrative of the Foin* 

GoqpeU. By the Rev. John Pilkington Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Manchester. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition, is, td. 
Forming a Volume of " Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

'* Tku is very muck the best bock of careful study in a short compass, and 
its kind we have seen. The only fault adorfiinf^ the subject by the tenderness 
is its shortness^vihich Prevents its going and honesty with which he treats it. 
itsto the details which would support We hope that this little book will have 
and illustrate its statements^ and a very wide circulatioUf and that it 
whichy in the process of illitstratitig will be studied; and we can promise 
them, would Jix them upon the minds that those who take it u* will not 
and memories of its readers. It is, readily put it down a^ain. — Record. 
however y a preat improvement upon " Tku is a ^Iden little volume, 
any book of tts kind vue knotv. It bears . , . Its design is exceedingly tno- 
all the marks of being the condensed dest. Canon Norris torites primarily 
work of a real scholar^ and of a divine to help * younger students* in studying 
too. The bulk of the book is taken up the Gospels. But this unpretending 
with a 'Life of Christ,* compiled from volume is one which all students may 
the Four Gospels, so as to exhibit its study with advantage. It is an ad- 
steps and stages and salient points." — mirable manual for those who take 
Literary Churchman. Bible Classes through the Gospeli. 

'* This book is no ordinary compen* Closely sifted in style, so that all is 

dium, no mere 'cram-book ;' still less clear and weighty ; full of unostenta" 

is it an ordinary reading-book for tious learning, a»id pregnant with 

schools; but the schoolmaster, the sugrestion; deeply reverent in spirit, 

Sunday-school teacher, and the seeker and altogether Evangelical in spirit ; 

after a comprehensive knowledge of Canon Norris*s book supplies a real 

Divine truth will find it tvortky of its Wttnt, and ought to be welcomed by all 

name. Canon Norris torites simply, earnest and devout students of the 

reverently, without great display of Holy Gospels." — London Quarterly 

learning, giving the result of much Review. 

A Key to the ]!!J"arrative of the Acts of 

the Apostles. By the Rev. Johit Pilkington Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Manchester. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition, is. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ** Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

"The book is one which we can who wish to grasp the leading features 

heartily recommend." — Spectator. of the life and work of Chrut. The 

'Few books have ever given us sketch of the Acts of the Apostles is 

more unmixed pleasure than this."^ done in the same style; there is the 

Literary Churchman. same reverent spirit and quiet en- 

** This is a sequel to Canon Norri^s thusiasm running through it, and the 

' Key to the Gospels,* which was pub- same instinct for seizing the leading 

lished two years ago, and which has points in the narrative." — Record. 
become a general favourite with those 
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A Devotional Oommentaiy on the 

Gospel Narrative. By the Rev. Isaac Willi ams, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 
8 Vols. Crown 8vo. 5^. each. Sold separately. Or the 
Eight Volumes may be had in a Box, 45J. 

THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 

Characteristic Differences in the Four Gospels — Our Lord's Manifestations of 
Himself— The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation fumi^ed by onr Lord — 
Analogies^ of the Gospel — Mention of Angels in the Gospels — Places of our 
Lord's Abode and Ministry — Our Lord's mode of dealing with His 
Apostles — Conclusion. 

A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

Our Lord's Nativity — Our Lord's Ministry (second year) — Our Lord's Ministry 
(third year)— The Holy Week — Our Lord's Passion— Our Lord's Resur- 
rection. 

OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 

The Birth at Bethlehem — The Baptism in Jordan — The First Passover. 

OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Second Year). 
The Second Passover — Christ with the Twelve — The Twelve sent forth. 

O UR LORD'S MINISTR Y (Third Year). 

Teaching in Galilee — ^Teaching at Jerusalem— Last Journey from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. 

THE HOLY WEEK. 

The Approach to Jerusalem — ^The Teaching in the Temple — ^The Discourse on 
the Mount of Olives — ^The Last Supper. 

OUR LORD'S PASSION. 

The Hour of Darkness — The Agony — ^The Apprehension — The Condemnation — 
The Day of Sorrows— The Hall of Judgment— ITie Crucifixion— ITie 
Sepulture. 

OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 

The Day of Days — ^The Grave Visited — Christ appearing— The going to 
Emmaus — The Fort^ Days— The Apostles assembled — ^The Lake in 
Galilee — ^The Mountain in Galilee— The Return from Galilee. 

** There is not a better companion to Scripture front the writings of the 

he found for the season than the beau- early Fat/iers, it is only what every 

tjful * Devotional Commentary on the student knows must be true to say^ that 

Gospel Narrative i' by the Rev. Isaac it extracts a whole wealth of meaning 

Williams. A rich mine for devotional from each sentence y each apparently 

and theological study." — Guardian. faint allusion, each word in the text." 

**So infinite are the depths and so — Church Review. 

innumerable the beauties ^ Scripture, "Stands absolutely alone in our 

and more particularly of the Gospels, English literature; there is, we should 

that there is some difficulty in de- say, no chance of its being superseded 

scribing the manifola excellences of by any better book of its kind ; and its, 

Williams' exquisite Commentary. De- merits are of the very highest order.'* 

riving its profound appreciation of — Literaey Cuukchman. 
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WILLIAMS' DEVOTIONAL COUMEl^TARY —Continued, 

" TAts is, in the truest sense of the "It would he difficult to select a more 

word, a * Devotional Comtnentary* on useful present, at a small cost, than 

the Gospel narrative, opening out every- this series would be to a young man on 

where, as it does, the spiritual beauties his^rst entering into Holy Orders, and 

and blessedfiess o/t/te Divine message; many, no doubt, will avail themselves 

but it is something more than this, it of the republication of these useful 

meets difficulties almost by anticipa- volumes for this purpose. There is an 

turn, and throws the light of learning abundance of sermon material to be 

tmer some of the very darkest passages drawn from any one of thetn." — 

in the New Testament" — Rock. Church Times. 



Female Characters of Holy Scripture. 

A Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. $s, 

CONTENTS, 

Eve -Sarah — Lot's Wife — Rebekah — Leah and Rachel — Miriam — Rahab^IJe- 
borah— Ruth —Hannah— The Witch of Endor— Bathsheba—Rizpah— The 
Queen of Sheba — The Widow of Zarephath — Jezebel — The Shunammite 
— Esther — Elizabeth — Anna — The Woman of Samaria — Joanna — The 
Woman with the Issue of Blood —The Woman of Canaan — Martha— Mary 
—Salome— The Wife of Pilate— Dorcas— The Blessed Virgin. 



The Characters of the Old Testament. 

A Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B. D. , 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. ^s, 

CONTENTS. 

Adam — ^Abel and Cain — Noah — Abraham — Lot — ^Jacob and Esau — Joseph — 
Moses — Aaron— .Pharaoh — Korah, Dathan, and Abiram — Balaam — 
Joshua — Samson — Samuel — Saul— David — Solomon — Elijah — Ahab — 
Elisha — Hezekiah — Josiah — ^Jeremiah — Ezekiel —Daniel — Joel— Job- 
Isaiah — The Antichrist. 



The Apocalypse. With Notes and Re- 
flections. By the Rev Isaac Williams, B.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New"" Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 
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Beginning of the Book of Genesis, 

with Notes and Reflections. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
B.D., fonnerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Small 
8vo. *js, 6d. 

Ecclesiastes for English Eeadera. The 

Book called by the Jews Koheleth. Newly translated, with 
Introduction, Analysis, and Notes. By the Rev. W. H. B. 
Proby, M.A., formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. ^r. dd. 

The Ten Canticles of the Old Testa- 

ment Canon, namely, the Songs of Moses (First and Second), 
Deborah, Hannah, Isaiah (First, Second, and Third), Hezekiah, 
Jonah, and Habakkuk. Newly translated, with Notes and 
Remarks on their Drift and Use. By the Rev. W. H. B. 
Proby, M.A., formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 5 j. 

Genesis. With Notes. By the Rev. G. V. 

Garland, M.A., late Vicar of Aslacton, Norfdlk. [The 
Hebrew Text, with Literal Translation.] Parts I. to XXXIV. 
8vo. In paper cover, 6d. each. 

Devotional Oommentaiy on the Gospel 

according to St. Matthew. Translated from the French of 
Quesnel. Crown 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

The Acts of the Deacons; being a 

Commentary, Critical and Practical, upon the Notices of St 
Stephen and St. Philip the Evangelist, contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Small 8vo. dr. 
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The Mystery of Christ: being an Exa- 
mination of the Doctrine contained in the First Three Chapters 
of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. By 
George Staunton Barrow, M.A., Vicar of Stowmarket. 
Crown 8vo. 7^. dd, 

A Eey to the knowledge and Use of 

the Holy Bible. By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S. A., Editor of the "Dictionary of Theology," &c. &c. New 
Edition. Small 8va 2s, 6d, Also a Cheap Edition, u. 6</. 
Forming a Volume of ** Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

*' Another of Mr. Blunt' s useful and New Testament. Lastly, there is a 

workmanlike compilations, which will serviceable appendix of ^culiar Bible 

be most acceptable as a household book, words and their meanings.** — Liter- 

or in sclwols and colleges. It is a capi- ary Churchman. 

tal book too for schoolmasters and pupil * * We have much pleasure in recom' 

teachers. Its subject is arranged mending a capital handbook by the 

under the heads oj^I. The Literary leamea Editor of * The Annotated 

History of the Bible. II. Old Testa- Book of Common /^ny^r.'"— Church 

ment Writers and Writings. III. Times. 

New Testament ditto. Ir. Revela- ** Merits commendation, for the ludd 

tion and Inspiration. V. Objects of and orderly arrangement in which tt 

the Bible. VI. Interpretation of ditto, presents a considerable antount ofvalu' 

VII. The Bible a guide to Faith, able and interesting matter, — Re- 

VIII, The Apocrypha. IX. The cord. 
Apocryp/ial Bjoks associated with the 

The Inspu'ation of Holy Scripture, its 

Nature and Proof. Eight Discourses preached before the 
University of Dublin. By William Lee, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Dublin. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 15^. 

On the Inspiration of the Bible. Five 

Lectures delivered at Westminster Abbey. By Chr. Words- 
worth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. Eighth Edition. Small 
8vo. is. 6^., or in paper cover, is. 

Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek 

Testament. By the Rev. William Webster, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8vo. 9J, 
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Bible Eeadings for Family Prayer. 

By the Rev. W. H. Ridley, M.A., Rector of Hambleden. 
Crown 8vo. 
Old Testament — Genesis and Exodus. 2s. 
The Four Gospels, 3^. 6d. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark. 2s. 
St. Luke and St. John. 2s. 
The Acts of the Apostles, 2s. 

A Complete Concordance to the Old 

and the New Testament ; or, a Dictionary, and Alphabetical 
Index to the Bible, in two Parts. To which is added, a Con- 
cordance to the Apocrypha. By Alexander Cruden, 
M. A . With a Life of the Author, by Alexander Chalmers, 
F.S.A., and a Poi'trait. Fourteenth Edition. 4to. 2is, 
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3. Devotional COorks 

Library of Spiritual Works for English 

Catholics. 

Elegantly printed with red borders, on extra superfine toned 
paper. Small 8vo. 5^. each. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. In 4 Books. By 
Thomas A. Kempis. A New Translation. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR : Thoughts in Verse for the 
Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 

THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT ; together with the Supple- 
ment and the Path of Paradise. By Laurence Scu- 
POLI. A New Translation. 

THE DEVOUT LIFE. By Saint Francis of Sales, 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A New Translation. 

The Volumes can also be had in the following extra bindings : — 



s. d. 
Morocco, stiff or limp . . 90 

Morocco, thick bevelled sicle^. Old Style 
Morocco, limp, with flap edges . . 
Morocco, best, stiff or limp 
Morocco, best, thick bevelled sides, Old Style 
Russia, limp 
Russia, limp, with flap edges 



xa o 

II 6 

16 o 

19 6 

II 6 

13 6 

Most of the volumes in the above styles may be had illustrated with a bcautifu 
selection of Photographs from Fra Angelico, \5. 6d. extra. 

Cheap Editions, 32^^, cloth limp, 6d. each, or cloth extra, red 

edges, IS. each. 



Of the Imitation of Christ. 
The Spiritual Combat. 
The Christian Year. 

[Other Volumes are in preparation.] 



The Hidden Life of the Soul. 
Spiritual Letters of Saint Francis 
of Sales. 
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The Ohild Samuel. A Practical and 

Devotional Commentary on the Birth and Childhood of the 
Prophet Samuel, as recorded in I Sam. i., ii. 1-27, iii. De- 
signed as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures for 
Children and Young Persons. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Small 8vo. 5j. 

The Gospel of the Childhood : a Practi 

cal and Devotional Commentary on the Single Incident of our 
Blessed Lord's Childhood (St Luke ii. 41 to the end) ; designed 
as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures, for Children 
and Young Persons. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Square crown 8vo. 

Thoughts on Personal Eeligion ; being 

a Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, 
Devotion and Practice. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, 3j. 6^. Presentation Edition, elegantly 
printed on Toned Paper. Two vols. Small 8vo. los, 6d. 



The Pursuit of Holiness : a Sequel to 

** Thoughts on Personal Religion," intended to carry the 
Reader somewhat farther onward in the Spiritual Life. By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8vo. 5^. Also a Cheap Edition, 3^. 6d. 

Short Devotional Forms, for Morn- 
ing, Night, and Midnight, and for the Third, Sixth, Ninth 
Hours and Eventide of each Day of the Week. Arranged to 
meet the Exigencies of a Busy Life. By Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D.D. Fourth Edition. 32mo. is, 6d, 
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The Star of Childhood : a First Book of 

Prayers and Instruction for Children. Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 
Berks. With Illustrations reduced from Engravings by Fra 
Angelico. Third Edition. Square i6mo. 2s. 6d, 

The Way of Life : a Book of Prayers and 

Instruction for the Young at School, with a Preparation for 
Confirmation. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. 
T. T. Carter, M.A. Second Edition. i8mo. u. 6d, 

The Path of Holiness : a First Book of 

Prayers, with the Service of the Holy Communion, for the 
Young. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
Carter, M.A. With Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
i6mo. is. 6d.'y cloth limp, is. 

The Treasuiy of Devotion : a Manual of 

Prayers for General and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. New Edition, in 
Large Type. Crown 8vo. ^s. ; in morocco limp, los. 6d. 

A Smaller Edition. i8mo. 2j. 6d. ; limp cloth, 2s., or 
bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 3j. 6d. 

The Guide to Heaven : a Book of Prayers 

for every Want. (For the Working Classes.) Compiled by 
a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. New 
Edition. iSmo. is. 6d. ; cloth limp, is. 

An Edition in Large Type. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. ; cloth 
limp, is. 

Meditations on the Life and Mysteries 

of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. From the French. 
By the Compiler of " The Treasury of Devotion." Edited by 
the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. — The Hidden Life of Our Lord. 3^. 6d. 
Vol. II.— The Public Life of Our Lord. 2 Parts. 5^. each. 
Vol. III.— The Suffering Life and the Glorified Life of Our 
Lord. 3^. 6d. 

■■■■ " - t ■ ■ ■ 
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Prayers and Meditations for the Holy 

Communion, By Josephine Fletcher. With a Preface by 
C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
With rubrics and borders in red. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 
2J. 6d. 

An Edition without the red rubrics. 32 mo. Cloth limp. is. 

** Devout beauty is the special char- objects offaith^ such as is not abvays 

acter of this new manual^ and it ought to be foimd, but which characterises 

to be a favourite. Rarely has it haP- this manual in an eminent degree.** — 

Pened to us to meet with so remarkable Church Review. 
a combination of thorough Practical- ** Antong the supply of EucharisUc 

ness with that almost poetic warmth Manuals^ one deserves special atten- 

which is the highest flower of genui$u tion and commendation. Prayers and 

devotion." — Literary Churchman. Meditations* merits the Bishop of 

The Bishop recommends it to the Gloucester's epithets <^* warm, dtvout, 

newly confirmed, to the tender-hearted and fresh. * And it u thoroughly Eng- 

and the devout, as having been com- lish Church besides.** — Guardian. 
piled by a youthful person, and as " ]Ve are by no nuans surprised that 

being marked by a peculiar * fresh- Bishop Ellicott should have been so 

ness.' Having looked through the much struck with this little work, on 

volume, we have pleasure in second- accidentally seeing it in fnanuscript, 

ing the recommendations of the good «» to urge its publication, and to pre- 

Bishop. We know of no more suitable face it with kis commendation. The 

manual for the newly confirmed, and devotion which it breathes is truly fer- 

nothing more likely to engage the vent, and the language attractive, and 

sympathies of youthful hearts. There tu proceeding from a young Person the 

is a union of the dee^st spirit ofdevo- work is altogether not a Uttle strik- 

tion, a rich expression of experimented ing. " — Record. 
life, with a due recognition of the 

Words to Take with Us. A Manual of 

Daily and Occasional Prayers, for Private and Common Use. 
With Plain Instructions and Counsels on Prayer. By W. E. 
SCUDAMORE, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly 
Fellow of S. John's College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, 
revised. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*' One of the best manuals of daily per collects for each day of the week, 
and occasional prayer tve have seen, as ivell as those for the several seasons 
At once orthodox and practical, oj the Christian year, have teen most 
sufficiently personal, and vet not per- judiciously selected. The compiler 
plexingly minute in its details, it is moreover, while recognizing the full 
calcuUited to be of inestimable value benefits to be derived j^om the Book of 
in many a household.** — John Bull. Common Prayer, has not feared to 

** We are again pleased to see an old draw largely from the equally invalu- 
friend on the editorial table, in a third able writings of ancient Catholicity." 
edition of Mr. Scudamor^s well-known — Church Review. 
Manual of Prayers. The special pro- 
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The Words of the Son of God, taken 

from the Four Gospels, and arranged for Daily Meditation 
throughout the Year. By Eleanor Plumptre. Crown 8vo. 

The Hour of Pi'ayer ; being a Manual of 

Devotion for the Use of Families and Schools. With a Preface 
by the Rev. W. E. Scudamore, M.A., Rector of Ditchini^ham, 
and formerly Fellow of S. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 3^. (xi. 

Family Piuyers. Compiled from various 

Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton's Manual), and arranged 
on the Liturgical Principle. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Large type. 
Crown 8vo. 3^. 6^. Cheap Edition. i6mo. u. 

Manual of Family Devotions, arranged 

from the Book of Common Prayer. By the Hon. Augustus 
DuNCOMBE, D.D., Dean of York. Printed in red and 
black. Small Svo. 31. dd. 

Household Prayer, from Ancient and 

Authorized Sources : with Morning and Evening Readings for 
a Month. By the Rev. P. G. Medd, M.A., Rector of North 
Cemey, Gloucestershire ; Canon of St. Albans ; late Senior 
Fellow of University College, Oxford ; and Rector of Barnes. 
Small Svo. 4r. dd, 

A Book of Family Prayer. Compiled 

by Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., F.R.S., late Dean of 
Chichester. Eighth Edition, with Rubrics in Red. i8mo. 2j. 

Aids to Prayer ; or, Thoughts on the 

Practice of Devotion. With Forms of Prayer for Private Use. 
By Daniel Moore, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Second Edition. 
Square 32mo. 2J. 6^. 
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A Manual of Private Devotions. Com- 
piled priiiciimlly from the works of Jeremy Taylor and Bishop 
Andrewes. Small 8vo. 2s. 

Self-Eenunciation. From the French. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., 
Rector of Clewer, Berks. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Also a Cheap Edition. Small 8yo. y. 6d, 

*' // is excessively difficult to review portion of which is now, for the first 

or criticise^ in detail^ a book of this time we believe^ done into English, 

kind, and yet its abounding merits, its .... Hence the suitableness e^ 

^acticalness, its searching good sense such a book as this for those mho, tn 

and thoroughness, and its frequent the midst of their families, are endea- 

beauty, too, make us wish to do some- vouring to advance in the spiritual 

thing ntore than announce its publica- life. Hundreds of devout souls living 

Hon The style is eminently in the world have been encouraged and 

clear, free from, redundance and pro- helped by such books as Dr. NeaUs 

lixity.** — Literary Churchman. * Sermons preached in a Religious 

" Few save Reli^ous and those House.* For such the present work 

brought into immediate contact with will be found appropriate, while far 

them are, in aU^obability, acquainted Religious themselves it will be invalur 

with the French treatise ofGuillori, a o^^.'— Church Times. 

Spiritual Guidance. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 
Berks. Crown 8vo. ds. 

Extract from Preface. 

['* The special object of the volume is to^ supply practical advice in matters of 
conscience, such as majr be generally applicable. While it offers, as it is hoped, 
much valuable help to Directors, it is full of suggestions, which may be useful to 
any one in private. It thus fulfils a double purpose, which is not, as far as I am 
aware, otherwise provided for, at least, not in so full and direct a manner."] 

** As a work intended for general be found more or less applicable to all 

use, it will be found to contain much persons amid the ordinary difficulties 

valuable help, and may be profitably and trials of life, and a help to the 

studied by any one who is desiring to training of the mind in habits of 

make progress in spiritual Hfe. Much self-discipline." — Church Times. 
of the contents of this little book will 

The Yirgin's Lamp : Prayers and Devout 

Exercises for English Sisters. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
D.D., late Warden of Sackville Collie, East Grinsted. 
Small 8vo. 3j. 6d, 
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Voices of Oomfort. Edited by the Rev. 

Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. 
Giles's, Reading. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d. 

[This Volume, of prose and poetiy, original and selected, aims at revealing the 
fountains of hope and joy which underlie the griefs and sorrows of life. 

It is so divided as to aiSbrd readings for a month. The kev-note of each day 
is given by the title prefixed to it, such as : 'The Power of the Cross of Christ, 
Day 6. Conflicts of the Soul, Day 17. The Communion of Saints, Day 20. 
The Comforter, Day 23. The Light of Hope, Day 25. The Coming of Christ, 
Day 28.' Each day begins with passages of Holy Scripture. These are fol- 
lowed by articles in prose, which are succeeded by one or more short prayen. 
After these are Poems or passag^ of poetry, and then very brief extracts in 
prose or verse close the section. The book is meant to meet, not merely cases of 
bereavement or physical sutTering, but 'to minister specially to the hidden 
troubles of the heart, as they are silently weaving their dark threads into the web 
of the seemingly brightest life.'] 

Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 

Suffering. In connexion with the Service for the Visitation of 

the Sick. Selected from various Authors. Edited by the 

Rev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., sometime Vicar of 

St. Giles's, Reading. New Edition. Small 8vo. y. dd. 

[This Volume contains 233 separate pieces ; of which about 90 are by writers 
who lived prior to the eighteenth century ; the rest are modem, and some of 
these originaL Amongst the names of the writers (between 70 and 80 in number) 
occur those of Sir T. Beaumont ; Sir T. Brown ; F. Davison : Elizabeth of 
Bohemia ; P. Fletcher ; G. Herbert ; Dean Hickes ; Bishop Ken ; Norris ; 
Quarles ; Sandys ; Bishop J. Taylor; Henry Vau^han; and Sir H. Wotton. 
And of modem writers : — mrs. Barrett Browning ; Bishop Wilbcrforce : S. T. 
Coleridge ; Sir R. Grant ; Miss E. Taylor ; W. Wordsworth ; Archbishop Trench ; 
Rev. Messrs. Chandler. Keble, Lyte, Monsell, and Moultrie.] 

The Christian Tear : Thoughts in Verse 

for the Sundays and Holy Da)rs throughout the Year. El^antly 
printed with red borders. i6mo. 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, with- 
out the red borders, cloth limp, is. ; or in paper cover, 6d, 

Forming a Volume of ** Rivington's Devotional Series." 

Also New Editions, forming Volumes of the " Library of 
Spiritual Works for English Catholics." Small 8vo. 5^. 
32mo., cloth limp, 6d. ; cloth extra, is. [See page 17.] 

Private Devotions for School-boys ; 

with Rules of Conduct. By William Henry, Third Lord 
Lyttelton. New Edition. 32mo. 6d, 
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Our Work for Christ among His 

Suffering People. A Book for Hospital Nurses. By M. A. 
MORRELL. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

" The thoroughly sensible adznce duties from the highest attd holiest 

contained in this book cannot fail to be motives" — Church Bells. 
of the highest possible use ; indeed ^ the '* Contains excellent advice on the 

•Of hole xvork is so eminently practical, subject of Hursing^ with the aim of 

and deserves such liearty recognition, raising its lowliest duties to a standard 

that we cordially recommend it, ivith of high and holy motrves.** — Graphic. 
the hope tliat it may find its way into * This excellent little book is in- 

tlu hands of all who minister to the tended for a limited class of readers, 

sick within our /lospital wards. The but the practical lessons it teaches on 

prayers at the end of t/ie book seem ex- how to saftctify the labour of nursings 

actly suited to their purpose, dealing and how to overcome its difficulties^ 

as they do with the trials and neces- may be read toith profit by those who 

sities of a nurse's daily life." — John are called on to nurse as amateurs in 

Bull. private homes ^ as well as by those who 

" It should be in the hands of every have adopted the occupation as a pro- 
sick-nurse who desires to fulfil her fession" — Aunt Judy s Magazine. 

From Morning to Evening : a Book for 

Invalids. From the French of M. TAbb^ Henri Perreyve. 
Translated and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of 
S. John Baptist, Clewer. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Consoling Thoughts in Sickness. 

Edited by Henry Bailey, B.D. Small 8vo. is. 6d.; or in 
paper cover, is. 

A Manual for the Sick; with other 

Devotions. By Lancelot Andrewes, D.D., sometime 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. Edited with a Preface by H. P. 
LiDDON, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's. With Portrait. 
Third Edition. Large type. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 

Sickness; its Trials and Blessings. 

Fine Edition. Small 8vo. y. 6d, Cheap Edition, is. 6d.; 
or in paper cover, is. 

Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor. 

By the same Author. New Edition. Small 8vo. is. 
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Prayers for the Sick and Dying. By 

the same Author. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. is, 6d, 

Oonsolatio; or, Comfort for the 

Afflicted. Edited by the Rev. C. E. Ken n away. With a 
Preface by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., late Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. New Edition. Small 8vo. y. 6d, 

The Armoury of Prayer. A Book of 

Devotion. Compiled by Berdmore Compton, Vicar of All 
Saints', Margaret Street. i8mo. y. 6d, 

** It has a marked individuality of "Tfu great characteristic of the 

its owH, and wilt no doubt meet with book is its thorough reality. It puts 

a certain number of persons^chiefly into the nunUh of the worshipper words 

meHt it is probable— to whose spiritual which express^ without exaggeration^ 

zuants it is fitted above others. Those what an earnest English Christian 

— and their number is far larger than would feel and desire. The language 

is generally borne in mind — will ^nd is neither a reproduction of foreign or 

here a tnanual rich and abundant in medieeval sentiment nor an affected 

its material for devotion^ but remark- reproduction of archaic forms y but good 

ably modem in its tone— fitted to ex- English of the Bible and Prayer Book 

press the feelings and to interpret the type. . . . We could not wish the book 

aspirations of a cultured dweller in to be different^ and on the whole loe 

towns ; and it is emphatically a book heartily recommend it as one of the 

of and for the times." — Litrrary best we know.*' — Church Bells. 
Churchman. 

The light of the Conscience. By 

the Author of ** The Hidden Life of the Soul," &c. With an 

Introduction by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of 

Clewer, Berks. Crown 8vo. 5.f. 

'* // is a book of counsels for those "It consists of four-and-thirty short 

who wish to lead a pious and godly life^ chapters or readings ^ every one of them 

and may fill up a gap that has been full of quiet, sensible ^ practical advice ^ 

felt since the externaldevotional habits and directions upon some oite point of 

of the advanced portion of the present Christian living or Christian feeling, 

getteration have so much altered from It is a very beautijul little booky and it 

thoseof the last, that the books of counsel is a most thoroughly Christian little 

previously in use are not deemed appli- book, and it is, moreover, what many 

cable to those who follow the full teach- good books fall short of being, namely ^ 

ings of the extreme ritualistic party, a very wise little book. Its calm, 

for this book deals with the most* ad- gentle sagacity is most striking:'— 

vanced' customs:' — Guardian. Literary Churchman. 
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The English Poems of George Herbert^ 

together with his Collection of Proverbs, entitled Jacula 
Prudent UM. With red borders. i6mo. 2s, 6d. 

Forming a Volume of " Rivington*s Devotional Series." 

** This beauH/ul little volume wiU '* A very beautiful edition 0/ the 
be found- spectally convenient as a quaint old English bard. All levers 
pocket manual The * Jacula Pru^ of the * Holy* Herbert will be grate- 
denium,* or proverbs^ deserve to be ful to Messrs. Ritnngton for the care 
nufre widely hnown than they are at artdpains they have bestowed in su^ly- 
present. In many copies of George ing them with this and voithal con- 
Herberts writings these quaint say- vettient copy of ^oems so roell known 
ings have been unfortunately omitted.** and so deservedly prized,** —IjOkdoh 
—Rock. Quarterly Review. 

** George Herbert is too much a house- *' A very tasteful little book, and 

hold name to reauire any introduction, will doubtless be acceptable to tmany." 

It will be sufficient to say that Messrs. — Record. 

Rivington have published a most com- " We commend this little book hear' 

pact and convenient edition of the tily to our readers. It contains Her- 

poems and proverbs of this illustrious berfs English poems and the * Jacula 

English dioine.**—lLv.Q\A%n Church- Prudentum* in a very neat volume^ 

MAN. which does much credit to the pnb- 

** An exceedingly pretty edition, the Ushers; it will, we hope, meet with 

most attractive fitmt we have yet seen extensive circulation as a choice gift- 

from this delightful author t as a gift- book at a moderate price. ^ — Christian 

3«wt.**— Union Review. Observer. 



A Short and Plain Instruction for the 

better Understanding of the Lord's Supper ; to which is annexed 
the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps and 
Directions. By the Right Rev. Thomas Wilson, D.D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Complete Edition, 
in large t)rpe, with rubrics and borders in red. i6mo. 2J. 6^. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, ix. ; or in 
paper cover, 6^. 

Forming a Volume of " Rivington*s Devotional Series." 

" The Messrs. Rivitigton have pub- elegance in which this work is got up. 

lisheda new and unabridged edition of — Press and St. James' Chronicle. 

that deservedly popular work. Bishop **A departed Author being dead yet 

Wilson on the Lords Supper. The speaketh in a way which will never be 

edition is here presented in three Jorms, out of date; Bishop Wilson on the 

suited to the various members of the Lord's Supper, published by Messrs. 

household."— "PuBi-ic Opinion. Rivington, in bindings to suit all 

" We cannot withhold the expression tastes and pockets.^* — Church Re- 

of our admiration of the style and view. 
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Of the Imitation of Olirist. By 

Thomas k Kempis. With Red borders. i6mo. 2s. 6 J. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is, ; or in 

paper cover, (xi. 

Forming a Volume of ** Rivington's Devotional Series." 
Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the ** Library 

of Spiritual Works for English Catholics. " Small 8vo. 5^. 

32mo., cloth limp, 6(i. ; cloth extra, is. [See page 17.] 

Introduction to the Devout Life. 

From the French of Saint Francis of Sales, Bishop and Prince 
of Geneva. A New Translation. With red borders. i6mo. 
2s. 6d. 
Forming a Volume of ** Rivington's Devotional Series." 

Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the " Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics." Small 8vo. 5^. 
[See page 17.] 

The Eule and Exercises of Holy Liv- 
ing. By the Right Rev. Jeremy ^aylor, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is. 
Forming a Volume of ** Rivington*s Devotional Series." 

The Eule and Exercises of Holy 

Dying. By the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is. 

The * Holy Living * and the ' Holy Dying * may be had 
bound together in one Volume, ^s. ; or without the red 
borders, 2s. (>d. 

Forming a Volume of ** Rivington's Devotional Series.** 
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The Spirit of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop 

and Prince of Geneva. Translated from the French by the 
Author of "The Life of S. Francis de Sales,** ** A Dominican 

Artist,** &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** S. Francis de Sales, as shown to known to/amet the S^rit of S. Francis 

us bv the Bishop of Beliey, was clearly de Sales, which has /airly earned hint 

as aright ana lively a companion as the title of the ecclesiasHcal BosweU." 

many a sinner of witty reputation. — Saturday Rbvibw. 
lie was a student of human nature on .** An admiradle translation of 

the highest erounds, hut he used his Bishop Camus' well-knorvn collection of 

knowledge for amusement as well as that good man* s sayings and opinions, 

edificatton. Naturally we learn this As a whole y we can imagine no more 

from one of his male friends rather delightful companion than * The S^rit 

than from his female adorers. This of S. Francis de Sales,* nor, we tnay 

friend is yean-Pierre Camus. Bishop add, a more useful one." — Pboplk's 

ofBelley, author, we are told, of two Magazine. 
hundred books — one only however still 

The Hidden Life of the Soul. By the 

Author of "A Dominican Artist," " Life of Bossuet," &c., &c. 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 2J. dd. 

Also a Cheap Edition, forming a Volume of the "Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics. '* 32mo. Cloth limp, 
6^. ; cloth extra, u. [See page 17.] 

" // well deserves the character whichisintended to furnish advice to 

given it of bein^ * earnest and sober,* those who would cultiitate a quiet, 

and not * sensational.' " — Guardian, meek, and childlike spirit." — Public 

*' From the French of Jean Nicolas Opinion. 
Grou, a pious Priest, whose works " There is a wonderful charm about 

tench resignation to the Divine will, these readings — so calm, so true, so 

He loved, we are told, to inculcate thoroughly Christian. We do not 

simplicity, freedom from all ajffecta- know where they would come amiss, 

Hon and unreality, the patience and As materials for a consecutive series 

humility which are too surely grounded of meditations' for the faithful at a 

in self-knowledge to be surprised at a series of early celebrations they would 

fall, but withal so allied to confidence be excellent, or for private reading 

in God as to make recovery easy and during Advent or Lent.** — Literary 

sure. This is the spirit of the volume Churchman. 

A Practical Treatise concerning Evil 

Thoughts : wherein their Nature, Origin, and Effect are 
distinctly considered and explained, with many Useful Rules 
for restraining and suppressing such Thoughts ; suited to the 
various conditions of Life, and the several tempers of Mankind, 
more especially of melancholy Persons. By William Chil- 
COT, M.A. New Edition. With red borders. i6mo. 2J. dd. 
Forming a Volume of " Rivington's Devotional Series." 
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Ancient Hymns. From the Roman 

Breviary. For Domestic Use every Morning and Evening of 
the Week, and on the Holy Days of the Church. To which 
are added. Original Hymns, principally of Commemoration and 
Thanksgiving for Christ's Holy Ordinances. By Richard 
Mant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 5^. 

" Real poetry wedded to word* that While we have no hesitation in 
breathe the purest and the sweetest awarding the palm, to the latter^ the 
spirit of Christian devotion. The fortner are an evidence of the earliest 
translations from the old Latin Hym- germs of that yearning of the devout 
luUare close and faithful renderings.'^ mind for something Utter than Tate 
— Standard. and Brady ^ and which is now so richly 

** As a Hymn writer Bishop Mant supplied. -—Chukch Timbs. 
deservedly occupies a prominent place * This valuable manual will be of 
in the esteem of Churchmen^ and we great assistance to all compilers of 
doubt not that many will be the readers Hymn Books. The translations are 
who will welcome this new edition of graceful, clear, and forcible , and the 
his translations and original composi- original hymns deserve the highest 
tions.*'. — English Churchman. praise. Bishop Mant has caught the 

** A new edition of Bishop Manfs very spirit of true psalmody, his metre 
* Ancient Hymns from the Roman flows musically, and there is a tune- 
Breviary ' forms a handsome little ful ring in his verses which especially 
volufne, and it is interesting to compare adapts them for congregational sing- 
some of these translations with the ingr — Rock. 
more modem ones of our awn day. 

The Mysteries of Mount Calvary. 

Translated from the Latin of Antonio de Gnevara. Edited by 
the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Square crown 8vo. jj. 6^. 

Counsels on Holiness of life. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish of " The Sinner's Gaide *' by Luis de 
Granada. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M. A. Square 
crown 8vo. ^s. 

Preparation for Death. Translated from 

the Italian of Alfonso, Bishop of S. Agatha. Edited by the 
Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Square crown 8vo. 5^. 

Examination of Conscienceupon Special 

Subjects. Translated and abridged from the French of Tron- 
son. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Square 
crown 8vo. ^s. 
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Morniiig Notes of Praise. A Series of 

Meditations upon the Morning Psalms. Dedicated to the 
Countess of Cottenham. By Lady Charlotte-Maria 
Pepys. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. (hL 



Quiet Moments; a Four Weeks' Course 

of Thoughts and Meditations before Evening Prater and at 
Sunset By Lady Charlotie-Maria Pepys. New Edi- 
tion. Small 8vo. 2J. 6^. 



Vita et Doctrina Jesu Ohristi; or, 

Meditations on the Life of our Lord. By Avancini . In the 
Original Latin. Adapted to the use of the Church of England 
by a Clergyman. i8mo. 2j. (id. 

Faith, and Life : Readings for the greater 

Holy Days, and the Sundays from Advent to Trinity. Com- 
piled from Ancient Writers. By William Bright, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Small 
8vo. 5 J. 

Ohiistian Watchfulness, in the Pros- 
pect of Sickness, Mourning, and Death. By John James, 
D.D., sometime Canon of Peterborough. New Edition. 
i2mo. 3 J. 



Spiritual Life. By John James, D.D., 

sometime Canon of Peterborough. i2mo. 5^. 
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A Manual of Devotion, chiefly for the 

use of Schoolboys. By the Rev. William Baker, D.D., 
Head Master of Merchant Taylors* School. With Preface by 
J. R. Woodford, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown i6mo. 
2s, 6if. Also a Cheap Edition. Cloth limp. is. 6d. 

A Companion to the Lord's Supper. 

By the Plain Man's Friend. Fifth Edition. i8mo. &/. 

The Good Shepherd ; or. Meditations 

for the Clergy upon the Example and Teaching of Christ. 
By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, M.A., Rector of Brighstone. 
Second Edition, revised. Small 8vo. 35. 

CONTENTS. 

Thoughts on Meditation — Devotions PrejMtratory to Ordination — Early Life — 
Temptation — Fasting — Prayer — Divine Scripture — Retirement — Frequent 
Communion — Faith — Hope — Love — Preaching — Catechizing — Private 
Explanation — Intercession — Bringing Christians to Holy Communion — 
Preparation of those about to Communicate — Jesus absolving Sinners — 
Jesus celebrating the Eucharist — Care of Children — Care of the Sick and 
Afflicted — The Healing of Schism — Treatment of the Worldly — Treatment 
of Penitents — Care of God's House — Fear and Fearlessness of Offence — 
Bearing Reproach — Bearing Praise — Seeking out Sinners — Sorrow over 
Sinners — Consoling the Sorrowful — Rebuke — Silence — Disappointment — 
Compassion — Refusing those who suppose Godliness to be Gain — Peace- 
giving — Poverty— Opportunities of Speech — With Christ or Without — 
Watchfulness — In what to Glory — The Salt which has lost its Savour 
— Hard Cases — Weariness — Falling Back-r-Consideration for Others — 
Love of Pre-eminence — The Cross my Strength — The Will of God — The 
Fruit of Humiliation — The Praise of the World the Condemnation of God 
— Jesus rejoicmg — Work while it is Day — Meeting again — The Reward. 
Further Prayers suitable to the Clergy — Prayer for the Flock — A General 
Prayer — Celebration of the Holy Eucharist — Preaching — Visitation. 

T\^renty-one Prayers, composed from the 

Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted. With Hints on the Visita- 
tion of the Sick. By the Rev. James Slade, M.A., Vicar of 
Bolton. Seventh Edition. i2mo. y. 6d. 
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The Book of Church Law. Being an 

Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. John Henry 
Blunt, M.A., F.S.A. Revised by Walter G. F. Philli- 
MORE, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Lincoln. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 'js. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

BOOK I.— The Church and its Laws.— The Constitutional Status of the 
Church of England— The Law of the Church of England — The Administra- 
tion of Church Law. 

BOOK XL— The Ministrations of the Church. — Holy Baptism — Confirma- 
tion — The Holy Communion — Divine Service in General—Holy Matrimony 
—The Churching of Women— The Visitation of the Sick— The Practice of 
Confession — ^The Burial of the Dead. 

BOOK in.— The Parochial Clergy.— Holy Orders— Licensed Curates— The 
Cure of Souls. 

BOOK IV.— Parochial Lav Officers.— Churchwardens— Church Trustees- 
Parish Clerks, Sextons and Beadles — Vestries. 

BOOK V. — Churches and Churchyards.— The Acquisition of Churches and 
Churchyards as Ecclesiastical Property — Churches and Ecclesiastical Persons 
— Churches and Secular Persons. 

BOOK VI.— The Endowments of the Parochial Clergy.— Incomes— 
Parsonage Houses — The Sequestration of Benefices. 

APPENDIX.— The Canons of 1603 and 1865— The Church Discipline Act of 1840 
— The Benefices Resignation Act of 1871 — The Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
Act of 1871 — The Sequestration Act of 1871 — The Public Worship Regula* 
tion Act of 1874 — Index. 

'* We have tested this tuork on various stand on every clergyman* s shelves 

points of a crucial character ^ and have ready /or use when any legal waiter 

/buftd it very accurate and full in its arises about which its possessor is in 

information. It embodies the results doubt. . . . It is to be hoped that 

of the most recent Acts of the Legis- the authorities at our Theological 

lature on the clerical profession and Colleges sufficiently recognize the value 

the rights of the laity." — Standard. of a little legal knowledge on the pari 

'* Already in our leading columns of the clergy to recommend this book to 
we have directed attention to Messrs. their students. It would serve admir- 
Blunt and PhilliTnor^s ' Book of Church ably as the text-book for a set of lee- 
Law* as an excellent manual for tures.** — Church Times. 
ordinary use. It is a book which should 
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The Bishopric of Souls. By Robert 

Wilson Evans, B.D., late Vicar of Heversham and Arch- 
deacon of Westmoreland. With an Introductoiy Memoir by 
Edward Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lichheld. With 
Portrait. Fifih Edition. Small 8vo. ^s. (yd. 

Twenty-One Years in S. George's 

Mission. An account of its Origin, Progress, and Work of 
Charity. With an Appendix. By C. F. Lowder, M.A., 
Vicar of S. Peter's, London Docks. Crown 8vo. 6i. 

Dii-ectorium Pastorale. The Principles 

and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of England. By 
the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M. A., F.S. A., Editor of ** The 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c., &c. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. *js, 6d. 

" This is the third edition of a work chial clergy is proved by the acceptance 

which has becof$u deservedly popular it has already received at their hands ^ 

as the best extant exposition of the and no faithful parish priest ^ who is 

principles and ^actice of the pastoral working in real earnest for the ex ten' 

work in the Cnurch of England. Its sion of spiritual instruction amongst 

hints and suggestions are based on all classes of his flock , will rise from 

practical experience, and it is further the perusal of its Pages without having 

recommended by the majority of our obtained some valuable hints as to the 

Bishops at the ordination of priests and best mode of bringing home our Church's 

deacons.** — Standard. system to the hearts of his people." — 

** Its practical usefulness to the paro- National Church. 

Ars Pastoiia. By Frank Parnell, M.A., 

Rector of Oxtead, near Godstone. Second Edition. Small 
Svo. 2^. 

Instructions for the Use of Candidates 

for Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Clergy ; with Acts ol 
Parliament relating to the same, and Forms proposed to be 
used. By Christopher Hodgson, M.A., Secretary to the 
Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty. Ninth Edition. Svo. 
I dr. 
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Flowers and Festivals; or, Dii'ections 

for the Floral Decoration of Churches. By W. A Barrett, 
Mas. Bac, Oxon., of St. Paul's CathedraL With Coloured 
lUustratioiis. Second Edition. Square crown 8vo. 5j. 

The Chorister's Guide. By W. A. Bar- 

RETT, Mus. Bac., Oxon.) of St. Paul's CathedraL Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

** . . . One of the most useful books adntirtible concisenesSy and an eqnaUy 
of instructions for choristers — €uid^ we observable completeness , all that is 
tnay add^ choral singers generally — necessary a chorister should be taught 
that has ever emanated from the out of a book^ and a great deal calcU' 
musical press. . . . Mr. Barretfs lated to have a value as bearing in- 
teaching is not only conveyed to his directly upon his eutual practice in 
readers with the consciousness of being singing." — Musical Standard. 
master of his subject , but he employs '' IVe can highly recommend the 
words terse and clear ^ so that his Present able maHuaL**—'E.TiVCArTiOKKi, 
tneaning may be promptly caught by Times. 
the neophyte. . . ." — ^Athen^um. ** A very useful manual^ not only for 

** A nicely graduated^ clear , and choristers ^ or rather those tvho may 

excellent introduction to the duties of aim at becotning choristers, but for 

a chorister." — Standard. others, vuho toish to enter upon the 

** // uems clear and precise enough study of music."— Rock. 

to serve its end." — Examiner. ** Thework will be found of singular 

" A useful manual for giving boys utility by those vrho have to instruct 

such a practical and technical know- choirs."— Church Times. 

ledge of music as shall enable them to ** A most grateful contribution to 

sing both with confidence and preci- the agencies for improvi ng our Ser- 

sion." — Church Herald. vices. It is characterised by all that 

** In this little volume we have a clearness in combination vnth concise- 
manual long called for by the require- ness of style which has made * Flowers 
ments of church music. In a series of and Festirnils ' so unixfersally ad- 
thirty-tivo lessons it gives, -with an mired. ^ — ^Toronto Herald. 

Oliiircli Organs : their Position and Con- 

stmction. With an Appendix containing some Account of the 
Mediaeval Organ Case still existing at Old Radnor, South 
Wales. By Frederick Heathcote Sutton, M.A., Vicar 
of Theddingworth. With Illustrations. Folio, dr. 6^. 



Notes on Ohnrch Organs : their Position 

and the Materials used in their Construction. By C. K. K. 
Bishop. With Illustrations. Small 4to. dr. 
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Stones of the Temple; or, Lessons 

from the Fabric and Furniture of the Church. By Walter 
Field, M. A. , F. S. A. , Vicar of Godmersham. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d, 

" Any one who wishes /or simple in- " Mr. Field's chapters on brasses^ 

formation on the subjects of Church chancel screens, crosses, encaustic tiles, 

architecture and furniture, cannot do mural paintings, porches and pave- 

better than consult * Stones of the ments, are agreeably wriitefi, and 

Temple.* Mr. Field modestly dis- people with a turn for Ritualism will 

claims any intention of supplanting no doubt find them edifying. T/te 

the existing regular treatises, but his illustrations of Church architecture 

book shows an amount of research, and atid Church ornaments are very at- 

a knowledge of what he is talking tractii'e."— Pali. Mall Gatktte. 

about, which make it practically use- " * Stones of the Temple' is a grave 

ful as "well as pleasant. The woodcuts book, the result of antiquarian, or 

are nu»nerous, and some of them very ratJier eccUsiological, tastes and of 

pretty.*' — Graph re. devotional feelings. We can recom- 

**A ttery charming book, by the Rev. tnend it to young people of both sexes, 

Walter Field, who %vas for years and it will not disappoint the most 

Secretary of one of the leading Church learned anumz thetn. . . . Mr. 

Societies. Mr. Field has a loving re- Field lias brouc^ht together, from well' 

verence for the beauty of tfte domus known authorities^ a considerable mass 

mansionalis Dei, as the old law books of arclueological information, which 

called the Parish Church. .... will interest the readers he especially 

Thoroughly sound in Church feeling, addresses." — ATHBNi«UM. 



Mr. Field has chosen the medium of a " Very appropriate as a Christmas 

tale to embody real incidents illustra- present, is an elegant and instructir'e 

tive of the various portions of his sub- book. . . . A full and clear account of 

f'ect. There is no attempt at elabora- the meaning and history of the several 

tion of the narrative, which, indeed, parts of the fabric atid of the furniture 

is rather a string of anecdotes than a of the Church. It is illustrated with 

story, but each chapter brings home to a number of carefully drawn pictures, 

the mind its own lesson, and each is sometimes of entire churches, sometimes 

illustrated with some very interesting of remarkable monuments, windows, or 

engravings. . . . The work will wall paintings. We may add that the 

properly contmand a hearty reception style of the commentary, whichiscast in 

frvm Churchmen. The footnotes are the form of a dialogue between a parson 

occasionally most valuable, and are and some of his parishioners, and hangs 

always pertinent, and the text is sure together by a slight thread of story, is 

to be popular with young folks for quiet and sensible, aid free from exag' 

Sunday teading."—ST and ard. geration or intolerance.** — Guardian. 



A Handy Book on the Ecclesiastical 

Dilapidations Act, 1871. With the Amendment Act, 1872. 
By Edward G. Bruton, F.R.I.B.A., Diocesan Surveyor, 
Oxford. With Analytical Index and Precedent Forms. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5J. 
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The Ohurcli Builder : a Quarterly Journal 

of Church Extension in England and Wales. Published in 
connexion with **The Incorporated Church Building Society." 
14 Annual Volumes. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. is. 6d, 

New Series. Enlarged. Volumes for 1876 and 1877. 3J. 
each. 

Priest and Parish. By the Rev. Harry 

Jones, M.A., Rector of St. George's-in -the- East, London. 
Square crown 8vo, 6^. 6d. 

List of Charities, General and Diocesan, 

for the Relief of the Clergy, their Widows and Families. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 31*. 
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The Holy Catholic Church ; its Divine 

Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. A short Treatise. With a 
Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical 
Instruction on the subject. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

What the Church is, and when and how it was founded — Duty of the Church 
towards those who hold to the Apostles' doctrine, in separation from the 
Apostles' fellowshif) — The Unity of the Church, and its Disruption — The 
Survey of Zion's towers, bulwarks, and palaces — llie Institution of the 
Ministry, and its relation to the Church— The Holy Eucharist at its suc- 
cessive stages— On the powers of the Church in Council — The Church 
presenting, exhibiting, and defending the Truth — ^The Church guiding into 
and illustrating the Truth — On the Prayer- Book as a Commentary on the 
Bible — Index. 

**Dr. Goulburn has conferred a great ** Must prozie highly useful^ not 

boon on the Church of England by the only to young persons, but to the 

treatise before us, which vindicates her very large class ^ both Churchmen and 

claim as a branch of the Catholic Dissenters^ who are gainfully ignorant 

Church on the allegiance of her chil- of what the Catholic Church really is^ 

dren^ setting forth as he does, with and of the peculiar and fixed character 

singular precision and power ^ the of her institutions ^ — Rock. 

grounds of her title-deeds, and the ** The catechetical questions and 

Christian character of her doctrine and answers at the end of each chapter will 

discipline. "— Standard. be useful both for teachers and learners, 

*' nis present book would have been and the side-notes at the head of the 

used for an educational book eveti if he paragraplis are very handy." — Church 

had not invited men to mcUce that use Times. 

of it by appending a catechism to each ** // contains a great deal of instruc' 

particular chapter, and thus founding live matter, especially in the catechisms 

a course of methodical instruction upon — or, as they might be called, dialogues 

his text. We have not yet come across — and is instinct with a spirit at once 

any better book ^or giving to Dissenters temperate and uncompromising. It is 

or to such inquirers as holdfast to Holy a good book for all who wish to under- 

Scripture. It is, we need scarcely say, stand, neitner blindly asserting it nor 

steeped in ScripturcUness, and full of being half ashamed of it, the position 

bright and suggestive interpretations of of a loyal member of the English 

particular texts." — English Church- CAwnrA.— Guardian. 

MAN. 
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Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 

Theology. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev, John 
Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the "Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer," &c., &c. Second Edition, Im- 
perial 8vo. 42s. ; or in half-morocco, 52^. 6</. 

*' Taken as a whole the articles are of rhetorical incrustation. Of course^ 
the work of practised writers^ and it is ftot meant that all these remarks 

well-infomted and solid theologians, apply in their full extent to every 

, . . We kturw no book of its size article. In a great Dictionary there 

and bulkivkich supplies the infortnation are compositiotis^ as in a great house 

here given at all; Jar less which there are vessels ^ of various kinds, 

supplies it in an arrangement so ac- Home 0/ these at a future day may be 

cessiblcy with a compUtenes of infor- replaced by others more substantial in 

mation so thorough^ and with an ability their build, more proportionate in their 

in the treatment of profound sitbjecis outline, and more elaborate in their 

so great. Dr. Hookas most useful vol- detail. But admitting all this, the 

ume is a work of high calibre, but it is wltole remains a home to which the 

the work of a single mind. We have student will cottstanily recur, sure to 

here a wider range of t/toughtfrom a find spacious chambers, substantial 

greater variety of sides. We have furniture, and {which is most impor- 

here also the work of men who evidently tant) no stinted light. *' — Ch u RCH Re- 

kno7v what they write about, and are view. 

somewhat more profound {to say the ** Within the sphere it has marked 

least) than the writers of the current out for itself, no equally useful book 

Dictionaries of Sects and Heresies.^' — of reference exists in English for the 

Guardian. elucidation of theological problems. 

" Thus it will be olnfious that it . . . Entries which display much 

takes a very much wider range than care, research, and judgment in com- 

any undertaking of the same kind in pilation, and which will make the task 

our language ; and that to those of our of the parish priest who is brought feue 

clergy who have not the fortune to to face with any of the practical gues- 

s fiend in books, and would not have t ions which they involve far easier than 

the leisure to use them if they Possessed has been hitherto. The very fact that 

them, it will be the most serviceable the utterances are here and there some^ 

and reliable sid>stitute for a large lib- what more guarded and hesitatietg 

rary we can think of. And in many than quite accords with our judgment, 

cases, while keeping strictly within its is a gain in so far as it protects the 

province as a Dictionary, it contrives work from the charge of inculcating 

to be marvellously suggestive of thought extreme views, atid will thus secure 

attd reflections, which a serious-mituled its admission in many places vahere 

man will take with him and ponder moderation is accounted the crowning 

overfor his own elaboration and future grace. * — Church Times. 

use. We trust most sincerely that the ** It will be found of admirable ser- 

book may be largely used. For apre- vice to all students of theology, as 

sent to a Clergy man on his ordination, or advancing and maintaining the 

front aparishioner to his pas tor, it would Churches views on all subjects as 

be most appropriate. It may indeed be fall within the range of fair argument 

called * a box of tools for a working and inquiry. It is not often that a 

clergyman.**' — Liter aryChurch man. 7vork of so contprehensive and so pro- 

** Seldom has an English work of found a nature is marked to the very 
equal maptitude been so permeated end by so many signs of wide and cart- 
with Catholic instincts, and at the ful research, sound criticism, and well- 
same time seldom has a work on theo- founded and well-expressed belief." — 
lo^ been kept so free Jtoui the drift Standard. 
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Dictionaiy of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesias- 
tical Parties and Schools of Religious Thought. By Various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S.A., Editor of the *' Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology," the "Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c., 
&c. Imperial 8vo. 36/. ; or in half- morocco, 48^. 

" Taken as a whole, we doubt not " A whole library is condensed into 

that t/ie Dictionary will prove a useful this admirable volume. A II authorities 

work of reference : and it may claim are named, and an invaluable index 

to nve in reasonable compass a mass of is supplied.^' — Notes and Queries. 

information respecting many religious '* IVe have tested it rigidly, and in 

schools knowledge of which could pre- almost every instance we have been 

viously only be acquired from amid a satisfied with the account given under 

host of literature. The articles are the name of sects, heresy, or ecclesi' 

toritten with ^reat fairness, and in astical party." — ^John Bull. 

many cases display careful scholarly **After all deductions, it is the fullest 

work." — ATHENiBUM. and most trustworthy book of the kind 

**A very comprehensive and bold that we ^ssess. The quantity of infor' 

undertaking, ana is certainly executed mation tt presents in a convetiient and 

with a sufficient amount of ability accessible form is enormous, and having 

and knowledge to entitle the book to once appeared, it becomes indispensable 

rank very high in point of utility." — to the theological student." — Church 

Guardian. Times. 

** That this is a work of some learn- ** It has considerable value as a 

ing and research is a fact which copious work of reference, more espe- 

soon becomes obvious to the reader." — dally sitice a list of authorities is in 

Spectator. most cases supplied." — Examiner. 



The Doctrine of the Church of England, 

as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Authority 
of Church and State, in the Reformation Period between 1536 
and 1662. Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S. A., Editor of the ** Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology," the ** Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c. 
&c. 8vo. is. 6d. 

The Orthodox Doctrine of the Church 

of England explained in a Commentary on the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. By the Rev. T. I. Ball. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A., Vicar of Frome- 
Selwood. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 
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Thirty-two Yeai's of the Church of 

England, 1842-1875 : The Charges of Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Edited by William Sinclair, M. A. , Prebendary of Chichester, 
Rector of Pulborough, late Vicar of S . George's, Leeds. With 
a Preface by Archibald Campbell Tait, D.D., Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and a Historical Introduction by Robert 
Charles Jenkins, M. A., Hon. Canon of Canterbury, Rector 
and Vicar of Lyminge. Svo. 12s, 6d, 

The Prmcipal Ecclesiastical Judg- 
ments delivered in the Court of Arches, 1867-1875. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Phillimore, D.C.L. Svo. 12s, 

The Holy Angels : Their Nature and 

Employments, as recorded in the Word of God. Small Svo. 
6s, 

Dogmatic Faith : an Inqniiy mto the 

Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1867. By Edward Garbett, 
M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. New Edition. 
Crown Svo. 5j. 

Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit 

in the Christian Era : an Historical Essay. By John J. 
IGN. Von Dollinger, D.D., D.C.L. Translated, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by the Rev. Alfred 
Plummer, M.A., Master of University College, Durham, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. los, 6d. 

Lectures on the Eeunion of the 

Churches. By John J. Ign. Von Dollinger, D.D., D.C.L. 
Authorized Translation, with Preface by Henry Nutcombe 
Oxenham, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown Svo. ^s. 
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Apostolical Succession in the Church 

<rf England. By the Rev. Arthur W. Haddan, B.D., late 
Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath. 8vo. lis. 

" Thoroughly well writUn^ clear We hope that our extracts wU lead 

and forcible in style , and fair tn tone, our readers to study Mr. Haddan Jor 

It cannot but render valuable service themselves.*' — Literary Churchman. 

im placing the clainu of the Church in ** This is not only a very able and 

their true Ught before the English carrfully written treatise i^on the doC' 

public."— GrjKVOiKH. trine of Apostolical Succession^ but it 

"Among the many standard theo- is also a calm yet noble vindication oj 

logical wtn-hs devoted to this important the validity oj the Anglican Orders : 

subject Mr. Haddasis will hold a high it well sustains the brilUant reputation 

place.'" — Standard. which Mr. Haddan left behind him at 

" We should be glad to see the volunu Oxford^ and it supplements his other 

widely circulated and generally read. ** profound historical researches in ecclesi- 

— ^JoHN Bull. astical matters. This booh taiU remain 

** A toeighty and valuable treatise^ for a long time the classic wori upon 

and we hope that the study of its sound English Orders." — Church Review. 

and toell-reasoned pages roill do much A very temperate, but a very well 

to ftx the importance t and the full reasoned booh. — ^Westminster Rk- 

meaning of the doctrine in question, in view. 
the minds of Church People. . . . 



The Civil Power in its Relations to the 

Church ; considered with Special Reference to the Court of 
Final Ecclesiastical Appeal in England. By the Rev. James 
Wayland Joyce, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Hereford. 8vo. lOf. (id. 

Defence of the English Ordinal^ with 

some Observations upon Spiritual Jurisdiction and the Power 
of the Keys. By the Rev. W. R. Churto^, M.A., Fellow 
of Kii^s College, Cambridge, and Honorary Canon of 
Rochester CathedraL Svo. 3/. 

The Religion, Discipline, and Rites of 

the Church of England. Written at the Instance of Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. By John Cosix, sometime Bishop 
of Durham. Now first published in Engtish. By the Rev. 
Frederick Me YRicic, M. A. Small 8vo. \s. 
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Eight Lectures on the Miracles ; being 

the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

** There is ereatbrtghiftess and beauty are an example ^ and a very fine one, 

in many 0/ the imaif^es in which the o/a mode of theological writing which 

author condenses the issues of his is characteristic of the Church of Ene- 

arguments. And many passages are land, and almost peculiar to it. The 

marked by that peculiar kind of elc distinguishitig features^ a combination 

quence which comes with the force of of intense seriousness with a self-re- 

close and vigorous thinking ; passages strained, severe calmness , and of very 

which slinu-like steal through their vigorous and wide-ranging reasoning 

very temper ^ and which are instinct on the realities of the case 

with a controlled energy ^ that melts Mr. Mozley s book belongs to that class 

away all ruggedness of language, of writings of which Butler may be 

There can be no question that, in the taken as the type. 1 1 is strong, genuine 

deeper qualities of a scientific theology^ argument about difficult matters ,f airly 

the book is thoroughly worthy of the facing what is difficult, fairly trying 

highest reputation which had been to grapple, not with what appears the 

gained by Mr. Mozley' s previous writ- gist and strong point of a question, but 

ings.*^ — Contemporary Review. with what really and at bottom is the 

Mr. Mozley' s bampton Lectures knot of it." — Times. 
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The Happiness of the Blessed con- 
sidered as to the Particulars of their State : their Recognition 
of each other in that State : and its Differences of Degrees. 
To which are added Musings on the Church and her Services. 
By Richard Mant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor. New Edition. Small 8vo. 3J. td, 

**A welcome republication of a trea- ** All recognise the authority of the 

tise once highly valued, and which can command to set the affections on things 

never lose its value. Many of our above, and such works as the one now 

readers already know the fitlness and before us will be found helpful tovoards 

discrimination with which the author this good end. We are, therefore, sin^ 

treats his sidfject, which must be one of cerely glad that Messrs. Rivington 

the ntost delightful topics of meditation have brought out a new edition of 

to all whose hearts are where the only Bishop Manfs valuable treatise." — 

true treasure is, and particularly to Record. 

those who are entering upon the even- ** This beautiful and devotional trea- 

itig of life.'*— Chvrch Review. tise, which it is impossible to readwith- 

** The value of this book needs not to out feeling a nwre deepened interest in 

be referred to, its standard character the eternal blessedness which awaits 

having been for many years past estab- the true servants of our God, concludes 

lished. The edition in which it -re- very appropriately with * Musings on 

appears has evidently been carefully the Church and her Services,* which 
prepared, and will be the means of we cordially recommend to our readers'* 

making it more generally known.** — — Rock. 
Bell's Messenger. 
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Out of the Body. A Scriptural Inquiry. 

By the Rev. James S. Pollock, M.A., Incumbent of S. 
Alban*s, Birmingham. Crown 8vo. $s. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction — Scope of the Inquiry — The Presentiment — The Anticipation— The 
Departure — The Life of the Body — The Life of the Spirit — Dream-Life- - 
The Spirit- World — Spirit-Groups -Helping one another — Limits of Com- 
munication — Spiritual Manifestations. 

*' IVe have read this book with inter' " This is a curious^ thoughtful^ and 

est, . . }Ve esteem the honesty with interesting little book, in which the 

tuhich it is evidently toritten, and tve author endeavours to ascertain and tc 

admire the courage rvhich the author de/ine the relations of living men as 

has shown in searching the Bible /or regards their comruunication tuith the 

evidences as to the destination of de- spirits of those whom we call dead, as 



parted spirits, and in accepting such 
evidences as he has found." — Bir- 
mingham Morning News. 

" The writer discusses with consider- 
able ability, and in a devout and 



authorised by the words and teaching 
of Holy Scripture. . . . Will be 
very welcome to a host of readers on 
eit Iter side of the disputed ground, and 
cannot fail to be of lasting interest 

reverent frame oj mind." — Spiritual and profit to all candid students." — 

Magazine. Standard. 

The Oiigin and Development of Eeli- 

gious Belief. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author 
of ** Curious Myths of the Middle Ages," &c. New Edition. 
Two Parts. Crown 8vo. 6j. each. Sold separately. 

Part I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. 
Part II. CHRISTIANITY. 



** The ability which Mr. Baring" 
Gould displays in the treatment of a 
tot^ic which branches out in so many 
directions, and requires such precise 
handling, is apparent. His Pages 
abound with the results of large read- 
ing and calm reflection. The man of 
Cloture, thought, philosophic cast, is 
"mirrored in the entire argument. The 
book is sound and healthy in tone. 
It excites the reader's interest^ and 
brightens the Path of inquiry opened to 
his view. The language, too, is appro- 
priate, neat, lucid, often happy, some- 
times wonderfully terse atid vigorous." 
— Athkn\«um. 

" Mr. Baring-Gould has undertaken 
a great and ambitious: tvork. A nd no 
one can deny that he possesses some 
eminent qualifications for this great 
work. He has a wealth of erudition 
of the most varied description, espe- 
cially in those particular regions of 
mediteval legend and Teutonic mythch 



logy which are certain to make large 
contributions to the purpose he has in 
hand. It is a contribution to religious 
thought of very high value." — Guar- 
dian. 

** Mr. Baring-Gould's work, from 
the importance of its subject and the 
lucid force of its expositions ^ as well as 
from the closeness of argument and 
copiousness of illustration with which 
its comprehensive views are treated, 
is entitled to attentive study, and will 
repay the reader by amusement and 
instruction." — Morning Post. 

" Our space warns us that we ate 
attempting in vain to compress into a 
fc^v columns the contents of four hun- 
dred pages of a ivork ivhich has had 
few equals for brilliancy, learning^ 
and point in this department of litera- 
ture. We therefore conclude by re- 
commouiing the volume itself to all 
students of mind and theology." — 
Church Times. 
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Oiii- Mother Cliui-ch: being Simple Talk 

on High Topics. By Anne Mercier. New Edition. 
Small 8vo. y. 6d, 

*' IVe have rarely come across a * The Primitive Church* * Primitive 

book dealing with an old subject in a Places and Modes of Worship* * The 

healthier and, as far as may be, more Early English Church^ * The Monastic 

original manner, while yet thoroughly Orders^ * The Eriars,' * A Review of 

practical. It is intended for and Church History,* * The Prayer Book,' 

admirably adapted to the use of (/our chapters), * Symbolism* * Church 

girls. Thoroughly reverent in its Architecture* * Windows and Bells,* 

tone, and bearing in every page * Church Music^ ^ Church Work.* Uo 

tnarks of learned research, it is yet one can fail to comprehend the beauti" 

easy of comprehension, and explains fully simple, devout, and appropriate 

ecclesiastical terms with the accuracy language in which Mrs. Mercier etn- 

ofa lexicon without the accompanying bodies what she has to say ; and for 

duln^ss. It is to be hofed that the the facts with which she deals she has 

book will attain to the large circula- taken good care to have their accuracy 

tion it justly merits.'*— John Bull. assured." — Standard. 

** We have never seen a book for *' The plan of this pUasant-looking 

girls of its class which commends book is excellent 1 1 is a kind of Mrs. 

ttself to us more particularly. The Markhatn on the Church of England, 

author, who is the wife of an earnest written especially for girls, and we 

parish priest of the Anglican school, shall not be surprised to find it become 

near London, calls her work * simple a favourite in schools. It is really a 

talk on great subjects,* and calls it by conversational hand-book to the English 

a name that describes it almost as Church* s history, doctrine, and ritual, 

completely tts we could do in a longer compiled by a z»ery diligent reader from 

notice than we can spare the volume, some of the best modem Anglican 

Here are the headings of the chapters I — sources.** — English Churchman. 

A Selection from the Spiritual Letters 

of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva, Trans- 
lated by the Author of "Life of S. Francis de Sales," "A 
Dominican Artist," &c. &c. Crown 8vo. ds. 

**It is a collection of epistolary cor- and a great boon it will be to many, 

respondence of rare interest and excel- The Letters are addressed to people of 

Unce. With those who have read the all sorts: — to men and to women: — 

Life, there cannot but have been a to laity and to ecclesiastics, to people 

strong desire to know more of so beauti- living in the world, or at court, and 

ful a character.** — Church Herald. to the inmates of Religious Houses. 

**A few months back we had the We hope that with our readers it 

pleasure of welcoming the Life of S. may be totally needless to urge suck a 

Francis de Sales. Here is the pro- volume on their notice.** — Literary 

mised sequel: — the * Selection from his Churchman. 
spiritual Letters * then announced: — 

Also a Cheap Edition, forming a Volume of the " Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics." 32mo., cloth limp, 
6^. ; cloth extra, u. [See page 17.] 
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Church and Doctrine 45 

Spiritual Letters to Men. By Arch- 
bishop F^NELON. By the Author of * * Life of Fenelon, " * * Life 

of S. Francis de Sales," &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

** CUrgy and laity alike will wel' rarely been done than giving these 
come this volume. Finelo^Cs religious letters to English readers." — Church 
counsels have always seemed to us to Quarterly Review. 
present the most remarkable combina- " This volutne should take a place 
tion of high principle and practical amongst the most precious of the 
common-sense, and now in this English Christian classics." — Nonconformist. 
dress it is really wonderful how little " One of those retiderings which by 
of the aroma of their original expres- faithfulness to their oHginal, and the 
sion has evaporated. Elder clergy ivill idiomatic beauty of their style y are real 
delight in comparing their own experi- works of art in their way. It is not 
ences with Finelot^s ways of treating too -much to say that these Letters read 
the several classes of cases here taken as if they had been first written in 
in hand. To younger clergy it will be English, and that by some master- 
quite a series of specimen examples hattd. . . . Of the whole book it would 
how to deal with that which is daily be difficult to speak too highly." — 
becoming a larger and larger depart- Literary Churchman. 
ment of the practical work of any ** Those who have the * Life of Fune- 
really efficient clergyman, and laymen Ion ' by this author will not omit to 
will find it so straightforward and add his* Spiritual Letters.' They are 
intelli^ble, so utterly free from tech- unique for their delicacy and tender- 
nicality, and so entirely sympathetic ness of sentiment, their subtle ana^ 
ivith a layman's position, that we hope lysis of character, and deep insight 
it will be largely bought and read into the human heart." — Church Ec- 
among them. A more useful work has lectic (New York). 

Spiritual Letters to Women. By Arch- 
bishop Fenelon. By the Author of * * Life of Fenelon," ** Life 
of S. Francis de Sales," &c., &c. Crown 8vo. df. 

"" As for the* spiritual Letters' they through every page will i$npress the 
cannot be read too often, and each reader with the highest conceivable re- 
time we take them up tve see new sped for the character of the author T 
beauties in them. The time to read — Morning Advertiser. 
thetn is in the early morning, wJun " This is an exceedingly weU-got-up 
they seem to breathe the very atmos- edition, adtnirably translated, of Fin- 
phere of heaven, and have all the elon's celebrated * Spiritual Letters* 
fragrance of fresh spiritual thought The translation is by the author of the 
about them, as the flowers carry on valuable Lives of Fenelon and Bossuet, 
their bosom the early dew. A stillness and forms a very suitable companion 
of devotion and wrapt contemplation to the previous work. Of the Letters 
of God and of heavenly things charac- themselves, there is no need to speak, 
terizes every page." — Irish EcCLESi as- The judgment to be formed of them 
tical Gazette. depends so much on the point of vieiv 

** Writing such as this will do more from which they are regarded; but 

to commend religion than all the vain any one will be ready to admit the 

dogmatic thunder in which so many beauty of their thoughts, the grace of 

of its professors indulge; whilst tfie their tone, and the nobility of their 

sweet and tender piety which runs semtiments.*'—ExAUiSER, 
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The Thii-ty-nine Articles of the Church 

of England explained in a Series of Lectures. By the Rev. 
R. W. Jelf, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
sometime Principal of King's College, London. Edited by 
the Rev. J. R. King, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter's-in-the-East, 
Oxford, and fonnerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 
8vo. 15J. 

St. John Chiysostom's Litui^gy. Trans- 
lated by H. C. Romanoff, Author of " Sketches of the Rites 
and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church," •&c. With Illus- 
trations. Square crown 8vo. 4^. 6^. 

Letters from Eome on the Council. 

By QuiRiNUS. Reprinted from the **Allgemeine Zeitung." 
Authorized Translation. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

The Pope and the Council. By Janus. 

Authorized Translation from the German. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. ys. dd. 



■% 
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6. Sermons. 

Some Elements of Religion. Lent 

Lectures. By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of St, Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. $s, 

CONTENTS, 

The Idea of Rclirion— God, the Object of Reli^on — The Subject of Religion, 
the Soul— llie Obstacle to Religion, Sm — Prayer, the Characteristic 
action of Religion — ^The Mediator, the Guarantee of Religious Life. 

The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ Being the Bampton Lectures for iS66. 
By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. 
Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
Oxford. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Sermons Preached before the Umver- 

sity of Oxford. By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in 
the University of Oxford. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

CONTENTS. 

God and the Soul— The Law of Progress— The Honour of Humanity— The 
Freedom of the Spirit— Immortality— Humility and Action— The Conflict 
of Faith with undue Exaltation of Intellect -Lessons of the Holy Manger 
—The Divine Victim— The Risen Life- -Our Lord's Asceubion, the 
Church's Gain— Faith in a Holy Ghost— The Divine lud welling a motive 
to Holiness. 
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The Life of Justification. A Series of 

Lectures delivered in Substance at All Saints^ Margaret Street. 
By the Rev. George Body, B. A., Rector of Kirkby Misper- 
ton. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

Justification the Want of Humility — Christ our Justification — Union with Christ 
the Condition of Justification — Conversion and Justification — ITie Life of 
Justification — ^The Progress and End of Justification. 

** On the whole we have rarely met into the current language 0/ to-day. " 
with a more clear ^ intelligible and per- — Union Review. 
suasive statement of the truth as re- *' There is real power in these ser- 
gards the important topics on which mons :— power ^ real power^ and plenty 
the volume treats. Sermon 11. in par- 0/ it. . . . There is such a moral 
ticular^ will strike every one by its veraciousness about him, such a pro- 
eloquence and beauty, but we scarcely foutid and over-mastering belief that' 
like to specify it, lest in praising it we Christ has Proved a bonA-fide cure fo* 
should seem to disparage the other por- unholiness, and such an intensity of 
tions of this admirable little work." — eagerness to lead others to seek and 
Church Times. profit by that means of attaining the 

" These discourses show that their true sanctity which alone can enter 

author's position is due to something Heaven — that we wonder not at the 

more and higher than mere fluency, croTuds which hang upon his preaching, 

gesticulation, and flexU>ility of voice, nor at the success oj his fervid appeals 

lie appears as having drunk deeply to the human conscience. If any one 

at the fountain of St. Augustine, and doubts our verdict, let him buy this 

as understanding ho7v to translate the volume. No one will regret its per- 

burning words of that mighty genius usal.*'— Literary Churchman. 



The life of Temptation. A Course of 

Lectures delivered in Substance at St. Peter's, Eaton Square ; 
also at All Saints', Margaret Street. By the Rev. George 
Body, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misperton. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

The Leading into Temptation — The Rationale of Temptation — ^Why we are 
Tempted — Safety in Temptation — With Jesus in Temptation — The End of 
Temptation. 

*^ Regeneration and conversion seem earnest, soul-stirring words, dealing 
here to occupy their proper places in the with the mysteries of Christian ex- 
Christian economy, and the general perief tee. "^Lon von Quarterly Re- 
subject of temptation is worked out view. 

with considerable ability.*'* — Church ** A collection of sermons, pious. 

Times. earnest, and eloquent.** — English 

** This is another volume of simple. Churchman. 
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Seiinons on the Epistles and Gospels 

for the Sundays and Holy Dajrs throughout the Year. By the 
Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., Author of a ** Devotional Com- 
mentary on the Gospel Narrative." New Edition. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 5^. each. Sold separately. 



CONTENTS OF VOL. J. 

The King of Salem— The Scriptures bearing Witness — The Church bearing 
Witness — 'J"he Spirit bearing Witness— The Adoption of Sons — Love 
strong as Death — The Love which passeth Knowledge — Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven — The Spirit of Adoption — The Old and the New 
Man — The Day Star in the Heart — Obedience the best Sacrifice — The 
Meekness and Gentleness of Christ— The Faith that overcometh the 
World— Our Refuge in Public Troubles — Light and Safety in Love — 
The Great Manifestation — Perseverance found in Humility — Bringing 
forth Fruit with Patience— The most excellent Gift — The Call to Re- 
pentance — The accepted Time — Perseverance in Prajrer — The Unclean 
Spirit returning — The Penitent refreshed — Our Life in the Knowledge 
ot God — The Mind of Christ — The Triumph of the Cross — The Man of 
Sorrows — The Great Sacrifice— The Memorial of the Great Sacrifice — 
The Fulfilment— Buried with Christ— The Power of Christ risen— Walk- 
ing in Newness of Life — Belief in the Resurrection of Christ — ^The Faith 
that overcometh the World — Following the Lamb of God — A little while 
— The Giver of all Good — Requisites of effectual Prayer — Ascending 
with Christ — The Days of Expectation — ^They shall walk with Me in 
White — The Holy Spirit and Baptism — Let all Things be done in order. 



CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

The Door opened in Heaven — Love the mark of God's Children — The Gospel a 
Feast of Love — The Lost Sheep— Mercy the best preparation for Judg- 
ment — ^The peaceable ordering of the World— Brotherly Love and the Lue 
in Christ— The Bread which God giveth— By their Fruits ye shall know 
them — Looking forward, or Divine Covetousness — The Day of Visitation — 
The Prayer of the Penitent — Weakness of Faith — Love the fulfilling of the 
Law— Thankfulness the Life of the Regenerate — My Beloved is Mme and 
I am His — The Knowledge which is Life Eternal — fhe Sabbath of Christ 
found in Meekness — Chnst is on the Right Hand of God — The Forgive- 
ness of Sins — Love and Joy in the Spirit — The Warfare and the Armour of 
Saints — The Love of Christians — The Earthly and Heavenly Citizenship- 
Mutual Intercessions— Oleanings after Harvest — Bringing unto Christ — 
Slowness in believing — Grace not given in Vain — The Refiner's Fire — The 
Lost Crown — Faith in the Incarnation — Value of an Inspired Gospel — The 
severe and social Virtues — Go and do thou likewise—Joy at hearing the 
Bridegroom's Voice — ^The Strength of God in Man's Weakness — Hidden 
with Christ in^ God — Do good, hoping for nothing again — The good ex- 
change — War in Heaven — Healing and Peace — The Sacrament of Union — 
They which shall be accounted Worthy. 
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Parochial and Plain Sermons. By John 

Henry Newman, B.D., formerly Vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, B.D., Rector of 
Famhani, Essex. New Edition. 8 Vols. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

Holiness necessary for Future Blessedness— The Immortality of the Soul — 
Knowledge of God's Will without Obedience — Secret Truths — Self-denial 
the Test of Religious Earnestness — The Spiritual Mind — Sins of Ignorance 
and WeaJcness— God's Commandments not grievous — The Religious use 
of exalted Feelings — Profession without Practice — Profession without 
Hypocrisy — Profession without Ostentation — Promising without Doing — 
Religious Emotion— Religious Faith Rational — The Christian Mysteries — 
The Self-wise Inquirer — Obedience the Remedy for Religious Perplexity 
— Times of Private Prayer — Forms of Private Prayer — The Resurrection 
of the Body — Witnesses of the Resurrection — Christian Reverence — ^The 
Religion of the Day — Scripture a Record of Human Sorrow— Christian 
MaiUiood. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

The World's Benefactors — Faith without Sight— The Incarnation — Martyrdom 
— Love of Relations and Friends — The Mind of Little Children — Cere- 
monies of the Church — The Glory of the Christian Church — His Conver- 
sion viewed in Reference to His Office — Secrecy and Suddenness of Divine 
Visitations — Divine Decrees — ^The Reverence due to Her — Christ, a 

8uickening Spirit — Saving Knowledge — Self-contemplation — Religious 
Qwardice — The Gospel Witnesses— Mysteries in Religion — ^The Indwell- 
ing Spirit — The Kingdom of the Saints — The Gospel, a Trust committed 
to^ us — Tolerance of Relieious Error — Rebuking Sin — The Christian 
Ministry — Human Responsibility — Guilelessness— The Danger of Riches — 
The Powers of Nature — The Danger of Accomplishments — Christian Zeal 
— Use of Saints' Days. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 

Abraham and Lot — Wilfulness of Israel in rejecting Samuel— Saul — Early years 
of David — Jeroboam — Faith and Obedience — Christian Repentance — 
Contracted Views in Religion — A particular Providence as revealed in 
the Gospel — ^Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus — Bodily Suffering — 
"The Humiliation of the Eternal Son — ^Jewish Zeal a Pattern to Christians 
— Submission to Church Authority — Contest between Truth and False- 
hood in the Church — The Church Visible and Invisible — The Visible 
Church an Encouragement to Faith — The Gift of the Spirit — Regenerating 
Baptism — Infant Baptism — The Daily Service — The Good Part of Mary — 
Religious Worship a Remedy for Excitements — Intercession — ^The Inter- 
mediate State. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. IV. 

The Strictness of the Law of Christ — Obedience without Love, as instanced in 
the Character of Balaam — Moral Consequences of Single Sins — Accept- 
ance of Religious Privileges compulsory — Reliance on Religious Observ- 
ances — ^The Individuality of the Soul — Chastisement amid Mercy — Peace 
and Joy amid Chastisement — The State of Grace — The Visible Church 
for the sake of the Elect — ^The Communion of Saints — The Church a 
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NEWMAN'S PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS— 
Continued. 

Home for the Lonely— The Invisible World— The Greataess and Little- 
ness of Human Life — Moral Effects of Communion with God — Christ 
Hidden from the World — Christ Manifested in Remembrance — ^The Gain- 
saying of Korah — The Mysteriousness of our Present Being — The Ventures 
of Faith — Faith and Love — Watching- Keeping Fast and Fcsti\-aL 

CONTENTS OF VOL V. 

Worship, a Preparation for Christ's Coming — Reverence, a Belief in God's 
Presence — Unreal Words — Shrinking from Christ's Coming — £(|uanimit)' — 
Remembrance of past Mercies — The Mystery of Godliness — The State of 
Innocence — Christian Sympathy — Righteousness not of us, but in us — The 
Law of the Spirit — The New Works of the Gospel — The State of Salva- 
tion — Transgressions and Infirmities — Sins of Infinnity — Sinceiity and 
Hypocrisy — The Testimony of Conscience — Many called, few chosen — 
Presertt Blessings — Endurance, the Christian's portion — Affliction a School 
of Comfort — The thought of God, the stay of the Soul — Love the one thing 
needful— The Power of the Will. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. VI. 

Fasting, a Source of Trial— Life, the Season of Repentance — A^tostolic Absti- 
nence, a Pattern for Christians — Christ's Privations, a Meditation for 
Christians — Christ the Son of God made Man — The Incarnate Son, a 
Sufferer and Sacrifice — The Cross of Christ the Measure of the World — 
Difficulty of realizing Sacred Privileges — The Gospel Sign addressed to 
Faith — ^The SpiritualPresence of Chnst in the Church — The Eucharistic 
Presence — Faith the Title for Justification— Judaism of the present day — 
The Fellowship of the Apostles — Rising with Christ —Warfare the Condi- 
tion of Victory — Waitine for Christ — Subjection of the Reason and Feel- 
ings to the Revealed m)rd — The Gospel Palace<> — ^The Visible Temple — 
Offerings for the Sanctuary — The Weapons of Saints — Faith without 
Demonstration — The Mystery of the Holy Trinity — Peace in Believing. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. VII. 

The Lapse of Time — Religion, a W-ariness to the Natural Man — ^The World 
our Enemy — The Praise of Men — Temporal Advantages — The Season of 
Epiphany — The Duty of Self-denial — The Yoke of Christ — Moses the 
Type of Christ — The Crucifixion — Attendance on Holy Communion— 
The Gospel Feast — Love of Religion, a new Nature — Religion pleasant 
to the Religious — Mental Prayer — Infant Baptism — The Unity of the 
Church — Steadfastness in the Old Paths. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. VIII. 

Reverence in Worship— Divine Calls— The Trial of Saul— The Call of David- 
Curiosity a Temptation to Sin — Miracles no remedy for Unbelief— Josiah, 
a Pattern for the Ignorant — Inward Witness to the Truth of the Gospel — 
Jeremiah, a Lesson for the Disappointed — Endurance of the World's Cen- 
sure — Doing Glory to God in Pursuits of the World — Vanity of Human 
Glory — Truth hidden when not sought alter — Obedience to God the Way 
to Faith in Christ — Sudden Conversions — ^ITie Shepherd of our Souls — 
Religious Joy — Ignorance of Evil. 
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Lectures on the Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion. By John Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

CONTENTS. 

Faith considered as the Instniment of Justification — Love considered as the 
Formal Cause of Justification— Primary Sense of the term Justification — 
Secondary Senses of the term Justification — Misuse of the term Just or 
Righteous — On the Gift of Righteousness — The Characteristics of the 
Gift of Righteousness — Righteousness viewed as a Gift and as a Quality — 
Righteousness the Fruit ofour Lord's Resurrection — The Office of Justify- 
ing Faith — The Nature of Justifying Faith — Faith viewed relatively to 
Rites and Works — On preaching the Gospel — Appendix. 

Sermons Bearing upon Subjects of the 

Day. By John Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
CoPELAND, B.t)., Rector of Farnham, Essex. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 

CONTENTS. 

The Work of the Christian — Saintliness not forfeited by the Penitent — Our 
Lord's Last Supper and His First — Dangers to the Penitent — The Three 
Offices of Christ — Faith and Experience — Faith and the World — The 
Church and the World — Indulgence in Religious Privileges — Connection 
between Personal and Public Improvement — Christian Nobleness — Joshua, 
a Type of Christ and His Followers — Elisha, a Type of Christ and His 
Followers — The Christian Church a continuation of the Jewish — The 
Principle of continuity between the Jewish and Christian Churches — The 
Christian Church an Imperial Power — Sanctity the Token of the Christian 
Empire — Condition of the Members of the Christian Empire — The Apos- 
tolical Christian — Wisdom and Innocence — Invisible Presence of Christ — 
Outward and Inward Notes of the Church — Grounds for Steadfastness in 
our Religious Profession — Elijah the Prophet of the Latter Days — Feast- 
ing in Captivity — The Parting of Friends. 

Fifteen Sermons preached before the 

University of Oxford, between A.D. 1826 and 1843. By John 
Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

CONTENTS. 

The Philosophical Temper first enjoined by the Gospel — The Influence of Natural 
and Revealed Religion respectively — Evangelical Sanctity the Perfection 
of Natural Virtue — The Usurpations of Reason — Personal Influence, the 
means of Propagating the Truth — Our Justice, as a Principle of Divine 
Governance — Contest between Faith and Light — Human Responsibility, 
as Independent of Circumstances — Wilfulness the Sin of Saul — Faith and 
Reason, contrasted as Habits of Mind — The Nature of Faith in Relation 
to Reason — Love the Safeguard of Faith again&t Superstition -Implicit 
and Explicit Reason — Wisdom, as contrasted with Faith and with Bigotry 
— The Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine. 
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Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and on various occasions. By J. B. Mozley, 

D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of 
Christ Church. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7x. 6d. 



CONTENTS. 

The Roman Council — The Pharisees — Eternal Life — The Reversal of Human 
Judgment— War — Nature — The Work of the Spirit on the Natural Man 
— The Atonement — Our Duty to Equals — The Peaceful Temper — The 
Strength of Wishes — The unspoken Judgment of Mankind — The true test 
of Spiritual Birth — Ascension Day — Gratitude — The Principle of Emula- 
tion — Religion the First Choice — The Influence of Dogmatic Teaching on 
Education. 



** There are sermons in it which^/or 
penetrating insight into the mysteries 
and anomalies of htatian c/uiracter, 
its power of holding together strange 
oppositesy its capacity for combination, 
for disguise y and unconscious transfor- 
mation ^ are as tuonderful, it may 
almost be said as terrible, in their 
revelations and suggestions as are to 
be found anywhere. There are four 
sermons, one on the * Pharisees* one on 
* Eternal Life,* one on the * Reversal 
of Human Judgment,' the fourth on 
the ' Unspoken Judgment oj Man- 
kind,' which tnust almost make an 
epoch in the thought and history of 
any one who reads them and really 
takes in what they say. There is in 
them a kind of Shakspearian mixture 
of subtlety of remark tvith boldness and 
directness of phrase, and with a grave ^ 
pathetic irony, which is not often cha- 
racteristic of such compositions.' — 
Times. 

** These are unusually remarkable 
sermons. They are addressed to edu- 
cated, reflective, and, in sotfte cases, 
philosophical readers, and they exhibit, 
by turns or in combination, high philo- 
sophical power, a piercing appreciation 
of human motives, vivid conceptiotis^ 
and a great power of clothing those 
conceptions in the latiguage of tren- 
chant aphorism, or lofty, earnest 
poetry."— Gu AUDI AV. 



'* A new gleam of religious genius. 
. . . Keen simplicity and reality in 
the way of putting things is character' 
istic of these sermons of Dr. Mozley' s^ 
but not less characteristic of them — 
and this is what shows that the ChriS' 
tian faith has in him. appealed to a 
certain origifial faculty of the kind 
which we call * genius ' — is the instinc- 
tive sympathy which he seems to have 
with the subtler shades of Christ's 
teaching, so as to make it suddenly 
seem new to us, as well as more won- 
derful than ever." — Spectator. 

'* The volume possesses intrinsic 
merits so remarkable as to be almost 
unique. . . . There is scarcely a ser- 
mon in it which does not possess elo- 
quence, in a very true sense, of a high 
order. But it is the eloquence not so 
much of language as of thought. It 
is the eloquence of concentration^ of 
vigorous grasp, of delicate irony, of 
deep but subdued pat/tos, of subtle deli- 
cacy of touch, of broad strong setise ; 
it impresses the mind rather than 
strikes the ear. We cannot help feel- 
ing, as we read, not only that the 
preacher means what he says, but that 
fie fias taken pains to think out his 
meaning, and has applied to the pro- 
cess the wftole energy atid resources of 
no common intellect." — Saturday 
Review. 
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Sermons Preached in the Temporary 

Chapel of Keble College, Oxford, 187c — 1876. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CONTENTS. 
The Service of God the Principle of Daily Life — The Costliness of Acceptable 
Oflferings — The Hearing of Sermons — The Missionary Character of all 
Christian Lives — The Revelation of the Son as well in Nature as in the 
Incarnation — The New Chapel — 1 he Secret of Spiritual Strength — The 
Preparation of Lent — The Spirit of the Daily Services: L The Spiritual 
Sacrifice of the Universal Priesthood. IL Offering to God of His Own — 
The Life of Love — The Resurrection — Redeeming the Time — The Devo- 
tional Study of Holy Scripture — Conversion— Conversation — Enthusiasm 
— Growth in the Knowledge of God— The Imitation of Christ — Manliness 
— Truth — Saints' Days — Eternity — Life. 

'* TAere is a healthy ^ manly, arid ** If exier young men require $p'rit- 

vioderatetoneinthesermons^whichviay ual strength^ it is ivhen they are Jirst 

ivell allay any anxiety with regard to set as undergraduates to battle with 

the character of the teaching at Keble. the temptations which a University 

Altlwugh this volume was primarily offers. The Pulpit- teaching of Keble 

intended for members and friends of College has been adapted, with great 

the College, it tnay be read "u/ith projit skill atid earnestness, to meet that 

by any one, and more especially by young 7vant, and the result is a volume ivhic i 

men, to whom it will show that the no young man, be he cleric or layntan, 

spiritual life does not demand the close can peruse without being roused and 

air and tender nursing of a conser- stirred in heart and conscience. . . . 

vatory, and is perfectly compatible We would notice especially the nobie 

with the open-air, work-a-day life, sermon on * The Secret of Spiritual 

which the large majority of mankind Strength ' as deserving an attentive 

must oj necessity lead, * — Church perusal. The volume is a valuable 

Bells. ^?«^."— Church Quarterly Review. 

Farewell Counsels of a Pastor to his 

Flock, on Topics of the Day. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 

BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Third Edition . Small 8vo. 45. 

CONTENTS. 
Absolution — Ritualism — The Doctrine of the Eucharist — The Atonement — The 
Stability of an Orthodox Faith — The Stability of Personal Religion — 
On Preaching Christ Crucified — The Responsibility of Hearers. 

Warnings of the Holy Week, &c. Being 

a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter 

and the Easter Festivals. By the Rev. W. Adams, M.A., 

Author of *' Sacred Allegories," &c. Seventh Edition. 

Small 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 
The Wamiujg given at Bethany— The Warning of the Day of Excitement— The 
Warning of the Day of Chastisement— The Warning of the Fig Tree— The 
Warning of Judas— The Warning of Pilate- The Warning of the Day of 
R*st — The Signs of Our Lord's Presence — The Rem^y for Anxious 
^njouj^its — Comfort under Despondency. 

Waterloo place, 3Lontion 
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The Catholic Sacrifice. Sermons Preached 

at All Saints, Margaret Street. By the Rev. Berdmore 

CoMPTON, M. A., Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street. Crown 

8vo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 

ITie Eucharistic Life — The Sacrifice of Sweet Savour — The Pure Offering — 
The Catholic Oblation — The Sacrificial Feast — The Preparation for the 
Eucharist — The Introductory Office — The Canon — Degrees of Apprehen- 
sion — The Fascination of Christ Crucified — The Shewbread — Consecra- 
tion of Worship and Work — Water, Blood, Wine — The Blood of Sprinkling 
— The Mystery of Sacraments— The Oblation of Gethsemane — Offertor>' 
and Tribute Money. 



The Sayings of the Great Forty Days, 

between the Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the 
Outlines of the Kingdom of God. In Five Discourses. With 
an Examination of Dr. Newman's Theory of Development. 
By George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Plain SeiTQons, preached at Brighstone. 

By George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

CONTENTS. 

Except a Man be Bom again— The Lord with the Doctors — ITie Draw-Net — I 
will lay me down in Peace — Ye have not so learned Christ — Trinity 
Sunday — My Flesh is Meat indeed — The Corn of Wheat dying and multi- 
plied — The Seed Corn springing to new Life — 1 am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life — The Ruler of the Sea — Stewards of the Mysteries of God — 
Ephphatha — The Widow of Nain — Josiah's Discovery of the Law — The 
Invisible World : Angels — Prayers, especially Daily Prayers — They all with 
one consent began to make excuse — Ascension Day — The Comforter — The 
Tokens of the Spirit — Elijah's Warning, Fathers and Children — Thou 
shalt see them no more for ever — Baskets full of Fragments — Harvest — The 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb — The Last Judgment. 



Sermons preached at Winchester Col- 
lege. By George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. 
2 Vols. Small 8vo. 6j. 6^/. each. Sold separately. 
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Sermons. By Henry Melvill, B.D., late 

Canon of St. Paul's, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. $s. each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. 1. 

The First Prophecy— Christ the Minister of the ^nrch — ^The Impossilnlity of 
Creature-Merk — ^The Humiliation of the Man Christ Jesus — ^The Doctrine 
of the Resurrection viewed in connection with that of the Soul's Im- 
mortality — The Power of Wckedness and Righteousness to reproduce 
themselves — The Power of Religion to strengthen the Human Intellect— 
The Provision made by God for the Poor— SL Paul^ a Tent-Maker— The 
Advantages of a state of Expectation — Truth as it is in Jesus — Tlie Dif- 
ficulties of Scripture. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

Jacob's Vision and Vow — ^The continued Agency of the Father and the Son — ^The 
Resurrection of Dry Bones — Protestantism and Popery — Christianity a 
Sword — The Death of Moses — The Ascension of Chnst — The Spirit upon 
the Waters — The Proportion of Grace to Trial— Pleading before the Moun- 
tains — Heaven — God's Way in the Sanctuary. 

" Every one who can remember the if I be lifted »/, will draw all men to 

days when Canon Mehdll was the Me.*** — ^Rrcord. 

preacher of the day^ will be glad to see ** Messrs. Rivington have published 
these /our-and-twenty 0/ his sermons so very opportunely ^ at a time wJten 
nicely reproduced. His Sermons were Churchmen are thinking vnth satis- 
all the result 0/ real study and genuine /action of the new blood in/used into 
reading^ with far more theology in them the Chapter of St. PesuTst Sermons by 
than those of many who make much Henry Mebml^ who in his day was as 
more profession of theology. There are celebrated as a preacher as is Canon 
sermons here which we can personally Liddon now. The sermons are not only 
re memb er ; it has been a pleasure to us couched in elegant lastguagey hut are re- 
to be reminded of them, and we are plete with matter which the younger 
glad to see them brought before tkepre' clergy would do well to study.** — ^John 
unt generation. We hope that they Bull. 

may be studied, for they deserve it ** Few preachers have had fnore ad' 

/ib«7fm^A^."—LiTBRAKV Churchman, mirers than the Rev. Henry Meknll, 

** The Sermons of Canon Melvill, and the new edition of his Sermons, 

now republished in two handy volupnes, in ttoo volumes, will doubtless j^nd 
need only to be mentioned to be sure of plenty of purchasers. The Sermons 

a hearty welcome. Sound learning, abound in thought, and the thoughts 

well-weighed words, calm and keen are couched in English v^tich is at 

logic, cmd solemn devoutness, tnark once elegant in construction and easy 

the whole series of masterly discourses, to read.** — Church Times. 

which embrace some of the chief doc- .... ** As they are models of 

trines of the Church,and set them forth their particular style of oratory, they 

in clear and Scriptural strength." — will be valuable helps to foung^each- 

Standard. ^r*."— Union Review. 

^^ It would be easy to quote portions ** Henry MektilV s intellect was large, 

of exceeding beauty and power. Itw€ts his imagination brilliant, his ardour 

not, however, the charm of style^ nor intense, and his style strong, fervid, 

wealth of words, both which Canon and picturesque. Often he seemed to 

Melvill possessed in so great abundance, glow with the inspiration ofaprephet. *' 

that he relied on to win souls; but the — ^American Quarterly Church Re- 

power and spirit of Him Whosaid^ * I view. 
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Sermons on Certain of the Less 

Prominent Facts and References in Sacred Story. By Henry 
Melvill, B.D., late Canon of St. Paurs, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to|he Queen. New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
$s. each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

The Faith of Joseph on his Death-bed — Angels as Remembrancers — The Burning 
of the Magical Books — The Parting Hyom — Caesar's Household — The 
Sleepless Night— The Well of Bethlehem— The Thirst of Christ— The 
second Delivery of the Lord's Prayer— Peculiarities in the Miracle in the 
Coasts of Decapolis — ^Thc Latter Rain — The Lowly Errand —Nehemiah 
before Artaxerxes — Jabez. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. 11. 

The Young Man in the Linen Cloth — The Fire on the Shore — The Finding the 

Guest-Chamber— The Spectre's Sermon a truism — Various Opinions — The 

Misrepresentations of Eve— Seekine, after Finding — The Bird's Nest — 

Angels our Guardians in trifles — The appearance of failure — Simon the 

Cyrenian — The power of the Eye— Pilate's Wife — Examination of Cain. 

*• We are glad to see this new edition on nutnerous passages of Scripture ^ 

of what we have always considered to which he must henceforth read with 

be MelviWs best sermons^ because in greater intelligence and greater in- 

them we have his best thoughts. . . . terest than before.** — Edinburgh 

Many of these sermons are tJie strong- Courant. 

est arguments yet adduced for internal ^^ For skill in developing the 
evidence of the veracity of the Scrip- significatue of the less prominent 
tural narratives.'* — Standard. • facts of Holy Scripture* no one could 
** Polished, classical, and itnnning, compete with the late Canon Melvill, 
these sermons bear the marks of liter- four volumes of whose discourses— 
ary labour. A study of them will aid two ofthetn occupied entirely with I is 
the modem preacher to refine and sermons on subjects of this class — are 
polish his discourses, and to add to the before us. Nis preaching was unique, 
vigour which is now the fashion, the He selected forth* mostpart texts that 
graces of chastened eloquence and win- are not frequently treated, and when 
ning rhetoric." — English Church- he chose those of a more ordinary char- 
MAN. acter, he generally presented thetn in a 

• ' The sermons of the lamented Mel- new lights and eltctted from them some 
vill are too well known to require any truth which would not have suggested 
comtnendationfrom us. IVe have here itself to any other preacher. He was 
all the power of rhetoric, and the grace singularly ingenious in some of his 
and beauty of style, for which the conceptions, and wonderfully forcible 
author has been distinguished, and and impressive in his mode ofdevelop- 
which have contributed to render him ing and applying them.** — NoNCON- 
a model to preachers, and given him formist. 

a representative position in the history ** The publishers of these Tvell-known, 
of the English pulpii.** — Weekly Rb- almost classic sermons, have conferred 
view. a boon on all lovers of our pulpit liter- 

'Unusually interesting .... ature by this beautiful, portable edition 
No one can read these sermons without of some of the ntost brilliant and or^gi- 
deriving instruction from them, with- nal discourses that have been delivered 
out being compelled to acknowledge to this generation.** — British Quar- 
that new light has been cast for htm tbrly Review. 
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Sermons on Special Occasions. By 

Daniel Moore, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8vo. *js, 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

The Words of Christ imperishable — The Gospel Welcome — The Conversion of 
St. Paul — The Christian's Mission — Business and Godliness — Soberness 
and Watchfulness — The Joy of the Disciples at the Resurrection — The 
Saviour's Ascension— Jesus in the Midst — The Moral Attractions of the 
Cross— The Gospel Workmen— The Work of the Holy Spirit— The Doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity — ^The Law of Moral Recompenses — ^The Goodness 
of King Joash — ^The Tenderness of Christ — Christ our Example in Youth 
— Jacob in Life and in Death— The Spiritual Mind — Britain's Obligations 
to the Gospel — The Throne in Mourning — Prayer and Providence — The 
Unsearchableness of God. 

The Age and the Gospel; Four Ser- 
mons preached before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Hulsean Lecture, 1864. With a Discourse on Final Retribu- 
tion. By Daniel Moore, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8vo. 

The Mystery of the Temptation: a 

Course of Lectures. By the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., 
Sub- Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. Crown 8vo. 
45. 6d, 

CONTENTS, 

The Entrance into the Temptation — The Fast— The Personality of Satan — 
The First Temptation— The Second Temptation— The Third Temptation 
— The End of the Temptation. 

" IVe can mention with unmixed has always been a characteristically 

praise a series of lectures on* TJu Mys- Anglican virtue has not failed in a 

teryofthe Temptation,' by Mr. Hutch- preacher like Mr. Hutchings." — Aca- 

ings of Clewer. They are deeply demy. 

thoughtful, full, and well written^ tn a " Students of Scripture will find in 

style which, front its calmness and ' The Mystery of the Temptation * 

dignity ^ befits the subject.** — Guar- sound reasoning, the evidences of close 

DiAN, study, and the spirit of reverence and 

" This book is one of the refreshing fervent faith.'*— lAottninG Post. 

proofs still occasionally met with that '* This is a volume of lectures which 

the traditional culture and re^nement will repay serious study. They are 

of the Anglican cUrgy is not quite ex- earnest to the last degree." — Literary 

hausted, nor its exhaustion implied. Churchman, 

by the endless and vulgar controversies *^ Very good indeed." — New York 

that fill the columns of religious news- Church Journal. 
papers. The sober earnestness that 
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The Religion of the Christ : its His- 
toric and Literary Development considered as an Evidence of 
its Origin. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1874. ^7 ^^ 
Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., Minister of St. Philip's, 
Regent Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King's College, 
London. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d, 

** These lectures are a noble contri- ** His Bampton Lectures are perhaps 

button to the evidences of the Christian the most suggestive and eUdtorate 0/ 

faith," — BritishQuarterlvReview. ail his productions, and would qfthtm- 

** Admirably adapted to meet some of selves win for him a high position as a 

the foremost objections which are now writer on Christian evidence." — Free- 

being brought against * the divine au- man. 

thority of the Holy Scriptures.' We " Th£ pre/ace, in which Mr. Leathes 

earnestly recommend our readers to sums up the arguments in his lucid 

buy the book for themselves.** — Liter- way, which are more elaborately drawn 

ARV Churchman. out in the Lectures, is one o/the finest 

" A volume which ought to take its specimens of clear, candid, temperate 

place beside the best standard works on reasoning in modem literature*' — 

the evidences of Christianity — a kind New York Independent. 
of literature in which the Church of " With thoughtful minds it will 

Englamd is peculiarly rich."— Scots- carry great weight." — New York 

MAN. Churchman. 

The Witness of the Old Testament to 

Christ. Being the Boyle Lectures for the year 1868. By the 
Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., Minister of St. Philip's, 
R^ent Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King's College, 
London. 8vo. gs. 

The "Witness of St. Paul to Christ. 

Being the Boyle Lectures for 1869. With an Appendix on 
the Credibility of the Acts, in Reply to the Recent Strictures 
of Dr. Davidson. By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., 
Minister of St. Philip's, Regent Street, and Professor of 
Hebrew, King's College, London. 8vo. los. 6d. 

The Witness of St. John to Christ. 

Being the Boyle Lectures for 1870. With an Appendix on 
the Authorship and Integrity of St. John's Gospel, and the 
Unity of the Johannine Writings. By the Rev. Stanley 
Leathes, M.A., Minister of St. Philip's, Regent Street, and 
Professor of Hebrew, King's College, London. 8vo. lOf. 6d, 
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The Doctrine of the Cross: specially 

in its relation to the TroaUes of Life. Sermons preached 
during Lent in the Parish Chorch of New Windsor by H£Nry 
J. Ellison, M.A. (sometime Vicar of Windsor), Honorary 
Chaplain to the Queen, HoncHary Canon of Christ Church, and 
Rector of Haseley, Oxon. Small Svo. zr. dd. 



The Permanence of Christianity. Con- 
sidered in Eight Lectures preached before the UniYersity of 
Oxford, in the year 1872, on Ae Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A. By John Richard Turner Eaton, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton Collie, Rector of 
Lapworth, Warwickshire. Svo. \2s. 



Short Sermons on the Psalms in their 

Order. Preached in a Village Church. By W. J. Stracky, 
M. A.-, Rector of Oxnead, and Vicar of Buxton, Norfolk, for- 
meriy Fellow of Magdalen Collie, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 

VoL L— Psalms I— XXV. 5J. 
Vol. II.— Psabns XXVI— LI. 5J. 



Pleadings for Christ. Being Sermons, 

Doctrinal and Pracrical, preached in St. Andrew's Church, 
Liverpool By William Lefroy, M. A., Incumbent Crown 
Svo. 6j. 



le Way of Holiness in MaiTied Life. 

A Course of Sermons preached in Lent By the Rev. Henry 
J. Ellison, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Churdi, and Vicar 
of New Windsor, Berks. Second Edition. Small Svo. 2j. dd. 
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Seiinons Preached in the Parish 

Church of Barnes, 1871 to 1876. By Peter Goldsmith 
Medd, M.A., Rector of North Cerney, Canon of St Albans, 
and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop ; late Senior Fellow of 
University College, Oxford, and Rector of Barnes. Crown 8vo. 

CONTENTS. 

Thankfulness for God's Mercies — Subjection to the Civil Power — Christ's Pro- 
phecy of the End — God's Purpose of Love in Creation — The Introduction 
of Evil into the Creation — Christian Love — Christianity a Religion of Self- 
Denial — ^The Nature of Sin — ^The Consequences of Sin (No. i) — The , 
Consequences of Sin (No. 2)— The Remedy of Sin (No. i)— The Remedy 
of Sin (No. 2)— With Christ in Paradise — ^The Remedy of Sin (No. 3) — 
The Remedy of Sin (No. 4) — Christ the Resurrection and the Life — The 
Hope of the Resurrection — The Three Resurrections — The Hope of the 
Christian — The Publican's Prayer — The Conflict of Flesh and Spirit — 
Christian Unity — The Duty of Forgiveness — Present Salvation — ^Thc 
Marks of the Children of God — Against Religious Narrowness — The 
Necessity of Meditation on Religious Subjects — ^The Need of Effort in the 
Christian Life — Bodily Works of Mercy — The Athanasian Creed — Con- 
scious Religion — The Comfort of the Christian Faith — Appendix. 

*^ The special merit of his volume is courses of such uniform excellence, 

its tliought/ulness ; and as Mr. Medd Nothing hazardous is attempted; but 

writes in a very condensed style^ the in all that he attempts Mr. Medd 

thirty-two serfnons which he has given entirely succeeds. Tfie teaching is 

us contain a great deal more of valu- plain, direct, and ejffeclive ; while the 

able matter than many books of much breadth of view and the liberality of 

larger bulk. . . . IVe believe that sentiment are most refreshing in these 

many of our readers, among the days when the sermon is too often 

clergy as well as the laity, will thank made a party manifesto. Professor 

us for having drawn their attention Blackie would find tn thevt both 

to the excellences of the volume before ' vigour^ and ^ grace.* And the reader 

«*."— Guardian. •will also find in them a considerable 

" Mr. Medd's sermons are well knowledge of the heart, an intelligent 

•worthy of publication . . . they are comprehension of the Christian system, 

above the average of such cotn,»osilio$is, much lucid exposition of Scriptural 

and form an instructive volume." — truth, and a forcible application of it 

Church Times, to the human conscience.^ — Scottish 

" They range over a wide circle of Guakdiak. 
subjects, theological and practical; ** Careful and Practical expositions 
but are always full, vigorous, and ofChrittian duties, doctrines, and re- 
energetic, yet with a sobriety of style sponsibilities, written tvith much force 
and an elegance of treatment that of language, and brought home to tlu 
must have charmed the hearer just unlettered toith considerable logical 
as they win upon the reader. IV e do vigour.'^ — Standako. 
not often nuet with a volume of dis- 
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The Last Thi-ee Sei'inons preached at 

Oxford by Philip N. Shuttleworth, D.D., sometime 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. Justification through Faith — The 
Merciful Character of the Gospel Covenant — The Sufficiency of 
Scripture a Rule of Faith. To which is added a Letter 
addressed in 1841 to a Young Clergyman, now a Priest in the 
Church of Rome. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. dd. 

N^ot Tradition but Scilpture. By the 

late Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, T>.\y.^ Warden of 
New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxley, Wilts, afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester. Fourth Edition. Crown 8 vo. 4-f. 6t/. 

Faith and Practice: A Selection of 

Sermons Preached in St. Philip's Chapel, Regent Street. By 
the Rev. Francis Pigou, M.A., Vicar of Halifax, and 
Hon. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Small 8vo. df. 

CONTENTS. 

The Certainty of the Resurrection— Whitsunday — The Stilling of the Tempest — 
Practical Religion— The Memory of the Just — The Remembrance of Sin 
— The Danger of Relapse — Individual Influence — The use and abuse of 
God's gifts — Natural and Spiritual Instincts — Prayer — Preparation for 
Death. 
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7. laeligious Oucation. 

A Key to Christian Doctrine and Prac- 
tice, founded on the Church Catechism. By the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of "The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer," &c. &c. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Forming a Volume of "Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

** 0/ cheap and reliable text-books of into matters of practical application so 

this nature there has hitherto been a freely as to make it most serviceable, 

great want. IVe are often asked to re- either as a teacher's suggestion book, 

commend books for use in Church Sun- or as an intelligent pupiVs reading 

day-schools^ and we there/ore take this book." — Litebaky Churchman. 
opportunity of saying that we know of " Will be very useful for the higher 

none more likely to be of service both classes in Sunday-schools, or rather 

to teachers and scholars than these for the fuller instruction of the Sunday- 

*AVyj.'** — Churchman's Shilling school teachers themselves, where the 

Magazine. parish priest is wise enough to devote a 

** This is another of Mr. Blunts certain time regularly to their pre^ara- 

most useful manuals, with all the pre- tionfor their voluntary task."— Ijhiom 

cision of a school book, yet diverging Review. 



Household Theology: a Handbook of 

Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c &c. By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., 
Editor of "The Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c. &e. 
New Edition. Small Svo. 3j. (>d, 

CONTENTS. 

The Bible— The Prayer Book— The Church— Table of Date*— Ministerial Oflkes 
—Divine WOTship — The Creeds — A PncUcsd Summary of Christian 
Doctrine — The Great Christian Writers of Early Time* — Ancient and 
Modem Heresies and Sects— The Church Calendar — A short expJauati<ni 
of Wwds used in Church History and Theology— Index. 
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Manuals of Religious Instruction. 

Edited by John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of 
Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 

3 Volumes, Small 8vo. ^s. 6d, each. Sold separately. 

The Old Testament. 
The New Testament 
The Prayer Book. 

Or each Volume in Five Parts, is. each Part. 

[These Manuals are intended to supply a five years' course of instruction for 
young people between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. 

It will be seen that fifteen small graduated text-books are provided : — 

Five on the Old Testament ; 
Five on the New Testament ; 
Five on the Catechism and Liturgy. 

In preparing the last, the Editor has thought it best to spread the study of the 
Catechism over several years, rather than compress it into one. 

This may give rise to what may appear some needless repetition. But the 
Lessons of our Catechism are of such paramount importance, that it seems de- 
sirable to keep it continually in our Pupils' hands, as the best key to the study of 
the Prayer Book. 

There has been a grievous want of definiteness in our young people's know- 
ledge of Church doctrine. Especially have the Diocesan Inspectors noticed it 
in our Pupil Teachers. It has arisen, doubtless, from their Teachers assuming 
that they nad clear elementary ideas about religion, in which really they had 
never been grounded. It is therefore thought not too much to ask them to give 
one-third of their time to the study of the Prayer Book. 

In the Old Testament and New Testament Manuals the greatest pains have 
been taken to give them such a character as shall render it impossible for them 
to supersede the Sacred Text. Two main objects the writers of the Old and 
New Testament Manuals have proposed to themselves; first, to stimulate interest: 
second, to supply a sort of running commentary on the inspired page. Especial 
pains have been taken to draw the reader's attention to the spiritual teachmg of 
Holy Scripture, and to subordinate to this the merely historical interest. 

The Mrriter of the Old Testament Manual has made it his endeavour to help 
the reader to see our Lord Christ in Law, in Psalms, in Prophets. 

The New Testament Manual is confined to the Gospels and Acts. It was 
found impossible to include any of the Epistles. But the Fourth Part of the 
Prayer Book Manual will in some measure supply this deficiency. 

Although they were originally prepared with special regard to Pupil Teachers, 
they will be found adapted also for all students of a like age (from thirteen to 
eighteen) who have not access to many books.] 
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Rudiments of Theology. A First Book 

for Students. By John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon 
of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 
Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

** It is altogether a remarkable book, and directing ike student's mind to 

We kave seldom seen clear, incisive ' wkat the early Fathers thought and 

reasoning, orthodox teaching, and wrote in the days when the Church's 

luide-mindedness in such Jiapfry com' theologians had to hold their own 

bination.'* — Literary Churchman. against an adverse world.'" — Guar- 

'* A most useful book /or theological dian. 
students in the earlier part of their ** This work was prepared as a hand- 
course. . . . The book is one for book for theological students. But it 
which the Church owes a debt ofgrati- is to reach a far wider field. It is 
tude to Canon Norris, combining, as capable of doing a most im^rtant ser- 
it does^ orthodoxy and learning, and vice among all classes. We have sel- 
logiccU accuracy of definition with real dom,ifever, nut a more satisfactory 
charity. We heartily commend it." — or a clearer presentation ofthefuMda- 
John Bull. mental facts of theology than those 

'* We can recommend this book to giveti in these pages. , . . The 

theological students as a useful and author has the rare faculty— ^it 

compendious manual. It is clear emd amounts really to genius— of saying 

7veu arranged. . . . We venture Just the thing that ought to be said, 

to believe that, on the whole, he is a and of presetting any truth in such a 

very fair exponent of the teaching of shape that the reader can easily take 

the English Church, and that his book hold of it and make it his own. . . . 

may be prq/itably used by those for We commend this work to Churchmen 

whotn it is chiefly intended— that is, generally as one from which all can 

candidates for ordination." — Spec- derive profit. To the Clergy it will 

TATOR. serve as a model method of dogmatic 

** This unpretending work supplies teaching, and to the laity it will be a 
a real desideratum. . . . It seeks rich storehouse of information con- 
to lead us from the shifting sands of ceming the things to be believed . . . 
human systems to the solid ground of The whole thing is so admirable in 
Divine revelation, wisely recognising tone, arrangement, and style that it 
as its most trustworthy interpreters will, no aoubt, become universally 
those who came nearest to its times, popular." — Churchman (New York). 



The Young Churchman's Companion 

to the Prayer Book. By the Rev. J. W. Gedge, M.A., 
Winchester Diocesan Inspector of Schools for West Surrey 
and the Channel Islands. (Recommended by the late and 
present Lord Bishops of Winchester. ) 

Part I. — Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
Part II. — Baptismal and Confirmation Services. 
Part III. — Holy Communion. 

i8mo., IS. each Part ; or in paper cover, 6d, 
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A Catechism on Gospel History, in- 
culcating Church Doctrine. By the Rev. Samuel Kettle- 
well, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark's, Leeds. Third Edition. 
Small 8vo. 3^, 6^. 

** To further the good and pioiis cus- to assist the Christian teacher." — Ex- 
tomof parents giving religious instruc- tract from Preface. 
tion to their own children^ as well as 

Catechesis ; or, Christian Instruction 

preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. By 
Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St Andrews. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 2j. 

A Help to Catechizing. For the Use of 

Clergymen, Schools, and Private Families. By James Beaven, 
D.D., formerly Professor of Divinity in the University of King's 
College, Toronto. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 

Catechetical Exercises on the Apostles' 

Creed ; chiefly from Bp. Pearson. By Edward Bicker- 
STETH, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. New Edition. i8mo. zs. 

Questions illustrating the Thirty-lSrine 

Articles of the Church of England, with Proofs from Holy 
Scripture, and the Primitive Church. By Edward Bicker- 
STETH, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. Sixth Edition. Small 8vo. 

The Idle Word : Short Religious Essays 

upon the Gift of Speech. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. ^j. 

CONTENTS, 

The Connexion of Speech with Reason — ^The Connexion of Speech with Reason 
— The Heavenly Analogy of the Connexion of Speech with Reason 
— An Idle Word Defined fi-om the Decalogue — An Idle Word defined 
from the Decalo^e — What is an Idle Word? — ^Words of Business and 
innocent Recreation not Idle — Speech the Instrument of Prophecy and 
Sacrifice — Hints for the Guidance of Conversation — On Religious Con- 
versation — Appendix. 
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A Manual of Confirmation, Comprising 

— I. A General Account of the Ordinance. 2. The Baptismal 
Vow, and the English Order of Gsnfirmation, with Short 
Notes, Critical and DevotionaL 3. Meditations and Prayers 
on Passages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordi- 
nance. With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens 
how to prepare themselves for their first Communion. By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. is. 6d, 

Easy Lessons Addressed to Candidates 

for Confirmation. By John Pilkington Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, and sometime Vicar of St George's, Brendon 
Hill. Small 8vo. is. td. 

'* Ah adfHirabU hand-book on con- adapted /or better educated candidates, 
jtrtnatioH. It is sound, scriptural, whose interest in the time-honoured 
plain, and practical. It brings out formula so often repeated will probably 
only important points, and is not over- be stimulated afresh by the novelty of 
loaded with unessential things. Be- the arrangement. Canon Norris's ex- 
sides, it has the rare merit of being planations are thoroughly clear, and 
adapted to persons of varying ages." — it is needless to say that his teaching 
Churchman (New York). is sound and moderate." — Scottish 

**/j so arranged as to convey the Guardian. 

teachittg oj the Catechism to those who, "A valuable little work, in which 

from early disadvantages, are unable the principal Points of the ChurcfCs 

to commit it to memory. Earnest teaching are clearly atid fully set forth, 

counsels are appended for the guidance The remarks on the Sacraments are 

of the confirmed in maturer years." — exceedingly good, and although these 

National Church. * Lessons* are primarily intended for 

" The Canon aims in the first nine those who are preparing for confirm- 

lessons to transfuse the substance of the ation, they might with advantage be 

Catechism into a form, which such studied by those who, having passed 

persons could' readily apprehend; and this stage, are desirous of refreshing 

in this he has entirely succeeded. His their memories respecting the doctrines 

little book, however, is equcUly well they profess to believe.** — Rock. 
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Allegories and Tales. By the Rev. W. 

E. Heygate, M.A., Rector of Brighstone. Crown 8vo. $s, 

* * // is emttuntly ori^ inai, ntid every either for young or /or old. The stories 

one o/its sixty-three short allegories is a are some of them quaint^ some of them 

story that the dullest childttnuread and Mcturesque^ all of them pleasant; and 

the intelligent child will understand the moral they inclose shines out soft 

andenjo^. Grave thought, kindly rail- and clear as throueh a crystal. This 

lery^ biting sarcasm, grim humour, sin- is a book that may be recommended for 

cere indignation, wise counsel, a broad a present, not only for young people, but 

charity, and other characteristics, run for those of larger growth. —Athkh- 

Shrou^h the allegories, many of which ^gum. 

are highly poetical and good tnodels of ** The Rector of Brighstone has the 

that style o/'composition.*^—E.v>iHh\}KGH gift of writing moral and spiritual 

CouRANT. lessons for the young in the most at- 

** Mr. Heyzate^svolufne contains about tractive fashion. His 'Allegories and 

sixty short tales or allegories, all rife Tales^ are excellent specimens of stories, 

with good teaching, plainly set forth, with a moral, in which the moral is 

ami written in a very engaging and not obtrusive and yet is not lost.** — 

attractive style. As a present for chil- English Indbpbndbnt. 
dreii this book would be at once accept- ** A book of very great beauty and 

able and beneficial. It can be highly power. Mr. Heygate is a thoughtful, 

comtnended.*' — Church Herald. earnest and able writer, on whom move 

" There are both grace and precision than any one is fallen in a striking 

about tJuse * Allegories and Tales* manner the tnantle of the great author 

which 9nake them charming to read of* Agathos.**' — John Bull. 

Soim^me; a Stoiy of a Wilful Life. 

Small 8vo. 3J. 6^/. 

" There is a very quiet, earnest tone simple little story for young people — 

in this story, whichreconciles thereader one which they will not only reaid but 

to the lesson which it is intended to enjoy.** — Morning Herald. 

teach. It is essentially a story of ** The author promises to become a 

character, and the heroine who is sup- valuable accession to the ranks of our 

posed to relate it is presented in a popular lady writers. * Soimhne ' is 

clearly defined and somewhat pictur- a simple Itfe-like story, charmingly 

esque manner . . . To the thoughtful told and gracefully written, and, what 

ivho are passing from youth to riper is better still, its tendencies are excel- 

yearSf'Soimime* willprovebothattrac- lent. The lessons it teaches are of the 

live and useful.** — Public Opinion. highest <?n£pr."— European Mail. 

** A vein of lofty, moral, and de^ ** There are many clever little bits 

religious feeling runs through the of description, and excellent maxims 

ivhoU taUt and the author neither worth remembering. The scenery is 

poroses nor preaches.** — Standard. all charmingly described.*' — Monthly 

** A very natural, unaffected, and Packet. 
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The First Chronicle of -^scendune. 

A Tale of the Days of Saint Dunstan. By the Rev. A. D. 
Crake, B.A., Chaplain of All Saints* School, Bloxhani, 
Author of the " History of the Church under the Roman 
Empire," &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

** The volume will ^sess a strong period. We can scarcely imagine it 
interest^ especially for the youngs and possible that it should be anytktng else 
be useful^ too^for though in fomi a taU^ than a great favourite J* — Litbkary 
it may be classed atnong ^ the side-lights Churchman. 
of history.*" — Standard. •' // is one o/the best historical tales 

" Altogether the book shows great for the young that has been publishul 
thought and careful study of the man- for a long time.** — Nonconformist. 
ners and customs of those early Saxon '* Written with much spirit and a 
times.'* — John Bull. careful attention to the best authorities 

" We shall be glad when Mr. Crake on the history of the period of which he 
takes up his pen once more^ to give us treats." — National Church. 
a further instalment of the annals of *' The facts upon which the Chronicle 
the House of /Escendune.** — Church is based have been carefully brought 
Times. together from a variety of sources ^ and 

'*A very interesting and well-written great skill has been shown in the con- 
story of Saxon times — the times of struciion of the narrative. The aim 
Dunstan and the hapless Edwy, Tne of the author is certainly a good one^ 
author has evidently taken great pains and his ejforts have been attended with a 
to examine into the real history of the considerable afnount of success."— ^ock. 



Alfgar the Dane, or the Second Chi'on- 

icle of iEscendune. A Tale. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, 
B.A., Chaplain of All Saints' School, Bloxham, Author of the 
" History of the Church under the Roman Empire,'* &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. y, 6d, 

" Mr. Crake's 'ChronicUs of/Escen- will not find this little book both inter- 
dune* have their second instalment in esting and instructive, its tone is as 
* Alfgar the Dane* a youth who is excellent as that of Mr. Crakes pr(- 
saved from the massacre on S. Brice*s vious tale." — Church Quarterly Re- 
night to meet with many capital ad- view. 
v*«/«r«."— Guardian. *^ Here^ strung together with char- 

* ' Sure to be excessively popular with acters in harmony with the timeSy is a 

boys, and we look forward with great thoroughly well-written history of the 

interest to the Third Chronicle ^ which later Danish invasions of England, 

will tell of the Norman invasion.**— .... As a tale his work is interest- 

Church Times. ing; as a history it is of very consider- 

** As in his former production, Mr. able value.** — Nonconformist. 

Crake, seetns to have taken great pains ** It is not often that a writer com' 

to be correct in his facts, and he has, we bines so completely the qualities which 

really believe^ combined accuracy with go to make up the historian and the 

liveliness. Schoolboys, not at Bh.xham novelist, but Mr. Crake has this hafPy 

only, ought to he very grateful to him ; conjunction of faculties in an eminent 

though in thus speaking we by no degree.**- %ik^i>kko. 
means intend to imply that seniors 
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Sacred Allegories. The Shadow of the 

Cross— The Distant Hills— The Old Man's Home— The King's 
Messengers. By the Rev. Willi A.M Adams, M.A., late 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. New Edition. With 
numerous Illustrations. Small 8vo. 5^. 

The Four Allegories may be had separately, with Illustra- 
tions. Small 8vo. is, each. 

Semele; or, The Spirit of Beauty: a 

Venetian Tale. By the Rev. J. D. Mereweather, B.A. 
English Chaplain at Venice. Small 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

The Hillford Oonflrmation. A Tale. 

By M. C. Phillpotts. New Edition. i6mo. is. 
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Chiistian BiogTaphies. By H. L. Sidney 

Lear. New and Uniform Editions. Eight Volumes. Crown 
8vo. 3^. 6d, each. Sold separately. Or the Eight Volumes 
in a Box, 3IJ. 6d, 

Bossuet and his Contemporaries. 

Forming a Volume of "Christian Biographies." By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

" // contains so many interesting " Bossuefs daily life, his style of 
facts that it may be profitably read preaching, his associatian mth the 
even by those who already know the stirring political , social, and ecclesias- 
man and the period** — Spectator. tical events of hiss time, are presented 

*' Here is a clear and good work, the in a simple but picturesque way/* — 
product of thorough industry and of Daily News. 
honest nundT — Nonconformist. " We are always glad to welcome a 

** All biography is delightful, and fresh work from the graceful pen of the 
this story ^ Bossuet is eminently so.** author of * A Dominican Artist.*'* — 
— Notes and Queries. Saturday Review. 

Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambrai. A 

Biographical Sketch. Forming a Volume of " Christian Bio- 
graphies." By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. y. (td. 

** Those who know — and we may be scarcely too much to extend the same 

fairly ask, who does not / — the charm' praise to the whole book." — Sfectatoe. 

ing books vMch we luwe already had ** Finelon is thoroughly readable, 

from the present voriter, v/tll need and is much more than a biographicoil 

nothing more than the announcement sketch. There are nearly 500 Pofes^ 

of it to make them welcome this new aC' and there are very few which fail to 

countof the life of the saintly Fineton." give a reader something for gUsd 

— Church Quarterly Review. or serious thought.' — Notes and 

•' The history of the Church offers Queries. 

few more attractive biographies than ^ff'e doubt ntuch whether the real 

that of the great Archbishop, whom man Vfos ever so vividiy portrayed 

everybody appreciated save his ktng.** or his portrait so elegantly framed a* 

— Guardian. in thu choice and readable book." — 

' ' The deli^tful volume under notice Watchman. 

will add muck to the well-deserved re- " One of the great charms of this 

pntation of its author.** — Church work consists in the letters scattered 

Times. »/ ^'^d tlou/n its pages, some mdoressed 

** The writer has found a subject to h:s royal pupil, and otkers to hts 

which suits her genius, and she handles friends. The sweet nature asid singU' 

it with both skill and sympathy. . . . lar fascination of the Archbishop skisu 

The account of kis life at Cambrai is forth conspicuously in these self-^reve- 

one of the most deligktful narratives lotions, which breathe a truly religiams 

that we have ever read. It would spirit."— Ehcuish IxoKruamxr. 
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A Clnistian Painter of the ISTineteentli 

Century ; being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. Forming 
a Volume of ** Christian Biographies." By H. L. Sidney 
Lear. Crown 8vo. 3^. td, 

' * This is a touching and instructive amount of honour and success, cannot 

story of a life singularly full ofnobil- but be welcome to earnest students of 

ity, affection, and grace, and it is all kinds. . . . There are ntany 

worthily told."— Sprctator. /iiie pieces of criticism in this book, — 

''* Sympathetic, popular, and free, utterances of Flandrin* s which show 

almost to a fault 'from technicalities, the clear wit of the man, his candour, 

. . . The book is welcome as a not attd self-balanced judgment 

untimely memorial to a man who We have written enoui^h to show how 

deserves to be held up as an example." interesting the book is. " — Athenaeum. 

— Saturday Review. " This is a charming addition to 

** The record of a life marked by biographical literature.— 1^0T'B& and 

exalted aims, and crowned by no small Queries. 



A Domini can Artist : A Sketch of the 

Life of the Rev. P^re Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. 
Forming a Volume of "Christian Biographies." By JEL L. 
Sidney Lear. Cro\sTi 8vo. 3^. 6</. 

" The author of the Life of Pire so perfect in its simple and complete 

Besson writes with a grace ana refine- devotion been withheld from our 

tnent of devotional Jeeling pecuUarly admiration But we have 

s uited to a subject-matter wnich suffers dwelt too long already on thisfascinat- 

beyond most others from any coarse- ingbook, and must now leave it to our 

ness of touch. It would be difficult to readers.** — Literary Churchman. 

find * the simplicity and purity of a ** A beautiful and most interesting 

holy life* more exquisitely illustrated sketch of the late Pire Besson, an 

than in Father Besson* s career, both artist who forsook the easel for the 

before and after his joining the Domi- altar. " — Church Times. 

nican Order under the auspices of ** Whatever a reader may think of 

Lacordaire. , , . Certainly we have Pire BessotCs profession as a monk, 

never come across what could more no one will doubt his goodness ; no one 

strictly be termed in the truest sense can fail to profit who will patiently 

* the life of a beautiful soul* The read his life, as here written by a 

author Juts done well tn presenting to friend, whose sole defect is in being 

English readers this singularly grace- slightly unctuous.** — ATHBNiBUM. 

fui biography, in which all who canap- '* The story of Pire Besson* s life is 

predate genuine simplicity and noble- one of^ much interest, and told with 

ness of Christian character will find simplicity, candour, and good feeling.** 

much to admire and little or nothing — Spectator. 

to condemn*' —Saturday Review. ** We strongly recommend it to our 

** It would indeed have been a de- readers. Ittsa charming biography, 

plorable omission had so exquisite a that will delight and edify bothold and 

biography been by any neglect lost to young.** — ^Westminster Gazette. 
English readers, and had a character 
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The Life of Madame Louise de France, 

Daughter of Loub XV., also known as the Mother Ter^e de 
S. Augustin. Forming a Volume of " Christian Biographies." 
By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

" Such a record of deep t earnest^ self- family of LouisXV. there issues this Afa- 

seicrifici»ig piety t beneath the surface of dame Louise ^ whose life is set bejore us 

Parisian life, during what we ail re- as a specimen of as calm and unworldly 

gardas the worst age of French godless- devotion — of a devotion^ too, full of 

ness,oufht to teach us all a lesson of hope shrewd sense atul Practical adminis- 

and faith, Ut appearances be what they tratrve talent— as any we have ever 

may. Here, from out of the court and met with,** — Literary Churchman. 

The Revival of Priestly Life in the 

Seventeenth Centmy in France. Charles de Condren — 
S. Philip Neri and Cardinal de Berulle — S. Vincent 
DE Paul — Saint Sulpice and Jean Jacques Olier. 
Forming a Volume of "Christian Biographies." By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

** A book the authorship of which may belong, can read without quick 

will command the respect of all who sympathy and emotion these touching 

can honour sterling worth. No Chris- sketches of the early Oratorians and the 

tian, to whatever denomination he Lasarists.** — Standard. 

Life of S. Fi*ancis de Sales. Forming a 

Volume of " Christian Biographies." By H. L. Sidney Lear. 
Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

** It is written with the delicacy, of his biography, as it can be traced in 

freshness, and absence of all affecta- his own writings and in those of his 

tion which characterized the former mostinHmateandaffectionate friends, 

tuorks by the same hand, ana which The book is toriiten with the grave and 

render these books so very much more quiet grace which characterizes the 

pleasant reading than are religious Productions of its author, and cannot 

biographies in general. The character fail to please those readers who can 

of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop of sympathize with all forms of goodness 

Geneva, is a charming one ; a more and devotion to noble purpose." — 

simple, pure, and ^ious life it would Westminster Review. 

be difficult to conceive. His unaffected ** A book which contains the record 

humility, his freedom from dogmatism of a life as sweet. Pure, and ttoble, as 

in an a^e when dogma was placed any man by divine help, granted to 

above religion, his freedom from bigotry devout sincerity of soul, has been per- 

in an age of persecution, were alike mitted to live upon earth. The ex- 

admirable.— Stavvakd. ample of this gentle but resolute and 

** The author of *A Dominican energetic spirit, wholly dedicated to 

Artist* in writing^ this new life of the the highest conceivable good, offering 

wise and loving Bishop and Prince of itself, with all the temporal uses of 

Geneva, has aimed less at historical mental existence ^ to the service of in- 

or ecclfsiastical investigation than at finite and eternal beneficence, is ex- 

a vivid and natural representation of tremely touching. It is a book worthy 

the inner mind and life of the subject ofacceptitnce.** — Daily News. 
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Henri Perreyve. By A. Gratry, Pr^tre 

de I'Oratoirc, Professeur de Morale Evang^que k la Sorbonne, 
et Membre de TAcad^mie Fran9aise. Translated, by special 
permission. With Portrait. Forming a Volume of ** Christian 
Biographies." By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 

" A fHOsi touching and powerful of the memoir gave himself «/ to the 
piece of biography y interspersed with duties of his SaCred office, and to the 
prof on fid rejections on personal reli- cultivation of the graces with which he 
gion, and on the prospects of Chris- was endowed." — Church Times. 
tianity" — Church Review. **// is easy to see thai Henri Per- 

*' The works of the translator of reyve. Professor of Moral Theology at 
Henri Perreyve form, for the moft the Sorbofine, was a Roman Catholic 
party a series of saintly biographies priest of no ordinary type. With com- 
which have obtained a larger share of paratively little of what Protestants 
popularity than is generally accorded call superstitiony with great courage 
to books o^ this disscription. . . . and sincerity, ttfith a nature singularly 
The description of his last days will guileless and noble, his priestly voca- 
Probably be read with greater interest tion, although pursued, according to 
than any other Part of the book ; pre- his biographer , with unbridled zeal, 
senting as it does an example o/forti- did not stifle his human sympathies 
tude under suffering, a$ui resignationy and expirations. He could not believe 
when cut off so soon after entering upon that his faith compelled him * to re- 
a much-coveted and useful career y of nounce sense and reeuon,* or that a 
rare occurrence in this age of self- priest wets not free to speaky act, and 
assertion. This is, in fact, the essen- think like other men. Indeed, the 
tial teaching of the entire volume!' AbbS Gratry makes a kind of a^logy 
— Morning Post. for his friemPs free-speaking m this 

** Those who take a pleasure in read- respect, and endeavours to explain 
ing a beautiful account of a beautiful it. Perreyve was the beloved disciple 
character would do well to procure the of Lacoraaire, who left him all his 
Life of Henri Perreyve.* . . . We manuscriptSy notesy and papers, and 
7vould especially recommend the book he himself attained the position of a 
for the perusal of English Priests, who great pulpit orator. " — Pall Mall 
may learn many a holy lesson from^ Gazette. 
the devoted spirit in which the subject 

The Last Days of Pere Gratry. By Pere 

Adolphe Perraud, of the Oratory, and Professor of La 
Sorbonne. Translated by Special permission. By the Author 
of "Life of S. Francis de Sales," &c. Crown 8vo. 3^. dd. 

Walter Kerr Hamilton, Bishop of Salis- 
bury. A Sketch by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., Canon of 
St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University 
of Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. 2j. dd. 
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Life of S. Yincent de Paul. With Intro- 
duction by the Rev. R. F. Wilson, M.A., Prebendary of 
Salisbury and Vicar of Rownhams, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Salisbury. Crown 8vo. 9J. • 

" A mostrendahU volunu^ illustrat- ^odncedby tJu GaUican Church, hat 

ing plans and arroH^ements, vrhicA at last fmnd a competent English 

from. tJu circumstances of the day are biographer. The volume before us has 

invested with peculiar interest." — evidently been roritten vuith conscien- 

English Churchman. tious care aud scrupulous industry. 

"A II will be pleased at reading the It is based on the best anthoriiies^ 
present admirably written narrative , which have been compeared with praise- 
in which we do not know whether to worthy diligence ; its style is clear, 
admire ntore the candour and earnest- elegant, and unambitious; and it 
ttessof the writer or his plain, sensible, shows a fine appreciation of the life 
and agreeable style." — Weekly Re- and character of the man whom, it 
GisTER. commefMorates.** — Scottish Guar- 

" W^e trust that this deeply interest- di an. 

in^ and beautifully written biography ** Mr. Wilson has done his worh 

will be extenstvely circulated in Eng- admirably and 'evidently con amore, 

ibW."— Church Herau>. ctnd he completely proves the thesis 

** We heartily recommend the intro- with which he starts, vis., that in the 

duction to the study of all concerned life of the Saint there is a homeliness 

with ordinations."— -GvARDt AM. esnd simplicity, and a general absence 

" We are glad that S. Vincent de of the miraculous or the more ascetic 

Paul, one of the most remarkable men type ofsaintliness." — ^John Bull. 



John Wesley's Place in Clinrcli History 

determined, with the aid of Facts and Documents unknown to. 
or unnoticed by, his Biographers. With a New and Authentic 
Portrait By R. Denny Urlin, of the Middle Templ^ Bar- 
rister-at-Law, &c. Small 8vo. 55. 6^. 



A BtLstory of the Holy Eastern Church. 

The Patriarchate of Antioch. By the Rev. John Mason 
Neale, D.D., late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 
A Posthumous Fragment. Together with Memoirs of the 
Patriarchs of Antioch, by Constantius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ; translated from the Greek, and three Appendices. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. George Williams, 
B.D., Vidar of Ringwood, late Fellow of King's Collie, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. lox. 6r/. 
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History of the Church "iinder the 

Roman Empire, A.D. 30476. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, 
B.A., Chaplain of All Saints' School, Bloxham. Crown 8vo. 

** A compefidious history o/tke Chris- schools for the yoimg.^ — English 

tian Church under ths Roman Empire Churchman. 

wtW be hailed with pleasure by all ** Mr. Crake gives us in a clear and 

readers 0/ ecclesiastical lore. . . . concise form a narrative of the Church 

The author is quite free from the history during the period with which 

sHrit of controversiaasm ; wherever it is fnost important that the young 

he refers to a Prevalent practice of should first be made acquainted. The 

ancient times he gives his autJtority. dijferent events appear to be described 

In hts statement of facts or opinions with a judicious regard to their rela- 

he is always accurate attd concise ^ and ttve importance^ and the manual may 

his manual is doubtless destined to a be safely recommended." — ^John Bull. 
lengthened period of popularity." — ** The facts are well marshaHed, the 

Morning Post. literary style of the book is simple and 

"It is very well done. It gives a good; whtle the Principles enunciated 

very comprehensive view of the progress throughout render it a volume which 

of events ^ ecclesiastical and political^ may be safefy put into the hands of 

at the great centres of civilisation students. For the higher forms of 

during the first five centuries of Chris- grammar-schools it is exactly the book 

tianity." — Daily News. required. Never ponderous ^ and fre- 

** In his well-planned and carefully quently very attractive and interest- 
ivritten volume ofyx>^ages Mr. Crake tng^ it is at once readable andedifying^ 
has supplied a well-known and long- and fiUs efficiently a vacant place 
felt want. Relying on all the highest in elementary historical literature, 
and best authorities for his tnain facts Furtltermore its type is clear and bold^ 
and conclusions, and wisely making and it is well broken up into para- 
use of all modem research, Mr. Crake graphs.** — Union Review. 
has spared neither time nor labour to It retells an oft-told tale in a 
make his work accurate, trttstworthy, singularly fresh and perspicuous style, 
and intelligent/* — Standard. rendering the book neither above the 

** Really interesting, well suited to comprehension of an intelligent boy or 

the needs of those for whom it was pre- girt of fourteen or upwards, nor be- 

Pared, and its Church tone is un- neath the attention of an educated 

exceptionable.** — Church Times. man. We can imagine no better book 

" As a volume for students and the as an addition to a parochial library, 

higher forms of our public schools it as a prize, or as a reading book in the 

is admirably adapted.**— Chvrch upper forms of middle-class schools." — 

Herald. Scottish Guardian. 

** IVe cordially recommend it for 



Church Memorials and Characteristics ; 

being a Church History of the six First Centuries. By the late 
William Roberts, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Edited by his Son, 
Arthur Roberts, M.A., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. 
8vo. 7j. 6d. 
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A Key to the Knowledge of Church 

History (Ancient). Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, 
M.A., F.S.A., Editor of *'The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer/' &C. &c. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, Also a Cheap Edition, 
IS. 6d. 
Forming a Volume of *' Kejrs to Christian Knowledge." 

** It offers a short and condensed everything that could be consistently 
account of the origin^ growth, attd con- expected tn a volume of its character, 
dition q/tlu Church in all parts of the Tnere are many notes , theological^ 
world 'from a.d. x down to the end of scriptural, and historical, and the 
the fifteenth century. Mr. Blunts * get up* of the book is sPecuUlv corn- 
first object has been conciseness, and mendable. As a text- Book for the 
this has been admirably carried out, higher forms of schools the work will 
and to students of Church history this be acceptable to numerous teachers.'* — 
feature will readily recommend itself. Public Opinion. 
As cm elementary work *A Key* will **It contains some concise notes on 
be specially valuable, inasmuch as it Church History, compressed into a 
points out certain definite lines of small compass, and we think it is 
thought, by which those who enjoy tne likely to be useful as a book of refer- 
opp^unity may be guided in reading ence." — John Bull. 
the statements of more elaborate his- ** A very terse and reliable collection 
iories. At the same time it is but fair of the main facts and incidents con- 
to Mr. Blunt to remark that, for general nected with Church History. ** — Rock. 
readers, the little volume contains 

A Key to the Knowledge of Church 

History (Modem). Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, 
M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ''The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer," &c. &c. Small 8vo. 2j. dd. Also a Cheap Exlition, 
15, 6d, 
Forming a Volume of ** Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

The Reformation of the Church of 

England *; its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1514-1547. 
By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of 
"The Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c. &c. Third 
Edition. 8vo. i6j. 

Perranzabnloe, the Ix)st Church Found ; 

or. The Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 
Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church Nine 
Hundred Years before the Reformation. By the Rev. C. T. 
Collins Trelawny, M. A., late Rector of Timsbury, Somerset. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 
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Histoiy of the Englisli Institutioiis. 

By Phiup V. Smith, M.A., Bairister-at-Law, Feflow of 
King's College, Cambridge. Crown 8to. y. 6d. 

Fonning a Volume of "Historical Handbooks," edited by 
OscAJi Browning, M.A., Fellow of King's Collie, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

TTis tmy of Fi'ench Litei'atiire, adapted 

from the French of M. Demogeot. By C. Bridge. Crown 
8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Forming a Volume of " Historical Handbooks,** edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A., Fellow of King's Collie, Cambridge. 
£See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

The Eoman Emph-e. Fi-om the Death 

of Theodosius the Great to the Coronation of Charles the Great, 
AD. 395 to A.D. 8oa By A M. Curtets, M.A, Assistant- 
Master at Sherborne School, late Fellow of Trinity CoU^e, 
Oxford. With Maps. Crown 8va ^s. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of "Historical Handbooks," edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A, Fellow of King's Collie, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

History of Modem English La\^. By 

Sir Roland Knyvet Wilson, Bart, M. A, Barrister-at-Laix-, 

late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crown 8va jx. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ** Historical Handbooks," edited by 

Oscar Brown i xg, M. A. , Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

The Beign of Lewis XI. By P. F. WiUert 

M. A , Fellow of Exeter C oU^e, Oxford. With Map. Crown 

Formii^ a Volume of ** Historical Handbooks,'' edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A., Fellow of King's CoU^e, Cambridge. 

[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 
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English History in the Fourteenth 

Century. By Charles H. Pearson, late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3j. td. 

Forming a Volume of " Historical Handbooks," edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A., Fellow of King's Collie, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

Life of Robert Gray, Bishop of Cape 

Town and Metropolitan of the Province of South Africa. Edited 
by his Son, the Rev. Charles Gray, M.A., Vicar of Helms- 
ley, York. With Portrait and Map. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32J. 

** We have noticed thitwork at great and throughout^ by a felicitous selec- 

Unt^h; but not, we venture to think, tion 0/ letters, we have the Bishop 

at a length that exceeds its merits and hitnself be/ore us. His actions are re- 

its interest. It is, in /act, more than lated almost without comment^ while 

a biography; it is a valuable addition the reasons for his actions are given 

to the history of the nineteenth century, in his own words.*' — Saturday Re- 

Mr. Keble more than once described viBW. 

Bishop Grays struggles as 'like a bit ** There is a fascination in these 

out of the fourth century.'"— Gvar- volumes which few Churchmen will be 

DiAN. able to resist J^ — ^John Bull. 

" The two volumes contain nearly ** We welcome it as a worthy tribute 

twelve hundred pages; but the life to the memory of one who possessed the 

which is here written is that of no true apostolic spirit, was a faithful 

ordinary man, and we do not know son of the Church, and a distinguished 

that toe could wish a Page omitted, ornament of the EpiscopeUe."" — Stan- 

Tlie compiler has tudiciously kept him- dard. 

self in the background. His own ** Hot only interesting as the record 

opinions are rarely given ; his work of a good man's Ufe, but extremely 

has been limited to arranging the valuable as materials for Church his- 

events of a stirring and devoted life, tory." — Church Times. 

Life, Journals, and Letters of Heniy 

Alford, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his 
Widow. With Portrait and Illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 91. 

" On the whole, Mrs. Alford has ac- had shared his evety thought.**— Guar- 

quitted herself admirably. . . . Those dian. 

ivho desire thoroughly to appreciate a ** We have here the simple and loving 

valuable life ana a beautiful char- record of a happy, industrious, and 

acter we refer to the volume itself.** — holy life. , . . To have known and 

Times. valued Henry Alford will long be a 

" // was a beautiful life he lived; source of heartfelt satisfaction to many 

and touchingly beautiful in its un- others, besides those immediate friends 

adorned simplicity is the record given whose names are linked with his in 

to us in this volume by his lire-long this beautiful and touching Life by his 

companion, who from his early boyhood widow. *' — Saturday Review. 
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The Life of Alexander Lycurgus, 

Archbishop of the Cyclades. By F. M. F. Skene. With an 
Introduction by the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 
3J. 6(i. ; or in paper cover, 3j. 

Historical Narratives. From the Russian. 

By H. C. Romanoff, Author of "Sketches of the Rites and 
Customs of the Greco-Russian Church," &c. Crown 8vo. 6j-. 

Sketches of the Eites and Customs of 

the Greco-Russian Church. By H. C. Romanoff. With an 
Introductory Notice by the Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Js, 6d. 

*' The volume before us it anything * to present the English with correct 

but a formal liturgical treatise. It descriptions of the ceremonies of the 

might be more valuable to a few scholars Greco-Russian Churchy and at the 

if it were ^ but it would certainly fail same time with pictures of domestic 

to obtain perusal at the hands of the life in Russian homes, especially those 

great majority of those whom the of the clergy and the middle class of 

writer^ not unreasonably, hopes to nobles;* and, beyond question, the 

attract by the narrative style she has authof*s labour has been so ftsr sue- 

adopted. What sht has set before us cessful that, whilst her Church scenes 

is a series of brief outlines, which, by may be commended as a series of most 

their simpU effort to clothe the infor- dramatic and picturesque tableaux, 

mation given us in a litnng garb, her social sketches enable us to look at 

reminds us of a once-popular child's certain points beneath the surface of 

book which we remember a generation Russian life, and materially enlarge 

ago, called * Sketches of Human Man- our knowledge of a country concerning 

ners.* "—Church Times. which we have still a very great deal 

** The two fold object of this work is to learn." — Athenaum. 

Fables respecting the Popes of the 

Middle Ages. A Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. By 
John J. Ign. Von Dollinger, D.D., D.C.L. Translated 
by the Rev. Alfred Plummer, M.A., Master of University 
College, Durham, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
8vo. 14J. 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 

By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of "Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief," &c. With Illustrations. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

SHaterloo |place, fDonbon 
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A History of England. By the Rev. 

J. Franck Bright,'M.A., Fellow of University College, and 
Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, 
Oxford ; late Master of the Modem School in Marlborough 
College. With Numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 

Period I.— FEUDAL MONARCHY. The Departure 
of the Romans, to Richard IIL a.d. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 

Period H.— PERSONAL MONARCHY : Henry Vll. 
to James H. A. D. 1485- 1688. 5x. 

Period IH.— CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 
William and Mary, to the present time. A.D. 1689- 
1837. ^s, 6d, 

Historical Biographies. Edited by the 

Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. With Maps. Small 8vo. 

SIMON DE MONTFORT. 2j. 6d. 
THE BLACK PRINCE. 2s, 6d. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 3^. 

A History of England for Children. 

By George Davys, D.D., formerly Bishop of Peterborough. 
New Edition. i8mo. is, 6d. 

The Annual Register : a Review of Public 

Events at Home and Abroad, for the Years 1863 to 1877. 
New Series. 8vo. i&f. each. 
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The Authorship of the "De Imita- 

tione Christi." With many interesting particulars about the 
Book. By Samuel Kettlewell, M.A., late Vicar of St. 
Mark's, Leeds. Containing Photographic Engravings of the 
"De Imitatione" written by Thomas k Kempis, 1441, and of 
two other MSS. 8vo. 14s. 

Yesterday, To-Day, and for Ever: A 

Poem in Twelve Books. By E. IL Bickersteth, M.A., 
Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. Eleventh Edition. Small 
8vo. y. 6d, 

A Presentation Edition with red borders. Small 410. lor. 6d. 

" IVe should have noHctd among its '* A ^oem worth rtading, worthy of 

kind a very magni/icent Jhrstntaium attentive study ; fuU of noble thoughts ^ 

edition of * Yesterday, ^o-day, and beautiful diction, and high isnagina- 

Por Ever* hv the Rev. E. H. Bicker^ /tM."— Standard. 

steth. Thisfilank-verse^oem^in twelve ^ ** In these Ught miscellany days there 

boohs,hasmadeitswaytntothereUgious is a sMritual refreshsnent in the 

world of England and A merica with- spectacle of a man girding up the loins 

out much help from the critics. It is of his mmd to the task efproducing a 

now made splendid for its admirers by genuine epic. And it is true poetry, 

morocco binding, broad margins, red There is a definiteness, a crispness 

lines, and beautiful photographs." — about it, which in these moist, viewy. 

Times. hazy days is no less invigorating than 

** The most simple, the richest, and novel** — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

the most perfect sacred poem which ^*Mr. Bickersteth writes like a man 

recent days have Produced. — Morning who cultivates at once reverence and 

Advertiser. earnestness of thought."— Gvakoi an. 

The Two Brothers, and other Poems. By 

Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A., Vicar of Christ 
Church, Hampstead. Second Edition. Small 8vo. dr. 
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The Knight of Intercession, and other 

Poems. By the Rev. S. J. Stone, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

A Tear's Botany. Adapted to Home 

Reading. By Frances Anna Kitchener. Illustrated by 
the Author. Crown Svo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 

General Description of Flowers — Flowers with Simple Pistils — Flowers with 
Compound Pistils — Flowers with Apocarpous Fruits — Flowers with Syn- 
carpous Fruits — Stamens and Morphology of Branches — Fertilization — 
.Seeds — Early Growth and Food of Plants — Wood, Stems, and Roots — 
Leaves — Classification — Umbellates, Composites, Spurges, and Pines- 
Some Monocotyledonous Families — Orchids — Appendix of Technical 
Terms — Index. 

[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. 

For the Use of Schools. Edited by the Rev. Arthur Rigg, 
M.A., late Principal of the College, Chester; and Walter 
T. Goolden, B.A., late Science Scholar of Merton College, 
Oxford. New Edition, considerably altered and revised. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

A Shado^v of Dante. Being an Essay 

towards studying Himself^ his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 

** We find the volume furnished style refreshingly independent and 

with useful diagrams of the Dantesque original, " — Pall Mall Gazette. 

universe t of Hell, Purgatory, and the " The result has been a book which 

^ Rose of the Blessed^ and adhrned with is not only delightful in itself to 

a beautiful group of the likenesses of the read, but it admirably adapted as 

poet, and with symbolic figures {on the an encouragement to those students 

binding) in which the taste and execu- who wish to obtain a preliminary 

tion of Mr. D. G. Rossetti will be re- survey of the land before they attempt 

cognised. The exposition appears to to follow Dante through his long and 

us remarkably well arranged and arduous pilgrimage. Of all poets 

digested; the author's appreciation of Dante stands most in need of such 

Dante's religious sentiments and assistance as this book offers.** — 

opinions is peculiarly hearty, and her Saturday Review. 
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Hymns and other Verses. By William 

Bright, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of £cclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition. Small 8vo. 5^. 



Parish Musings ; or, Devotional Poems. 

By John S. B. Monsell, LL.D., late Vicar of S. Nicholas, 
Guildford, and Rural Dean. New Edition. Small 8vo. $s. 
Also a Cheap Edition. Cloth limp, is. 6d, ; or in paper 
cover, is. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Henry 

Francis Lyte, M. A. New Edition. Small 8 vo. 55. 

The Elegies of Propertius. Translated 

into English Verse, by Charles Robert Moore, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated by J. G. 

CoRDERY, late of Balliol College, Oxford, and now of H.M. 
Bengal Civil Service. Two Vols. 8vo. i6j. 

English !N"urseiy Rhymes. Translated 

into French. By John Roberts, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. Square crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Immanuel: Thoughts for Christmas and 

other Seasons, with other Poems. By A. Middlemore 
Morgan, M.A. Small 8vo. 6s. 
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A Dictionaiy of English. Philosopliical 

Terms. By the Rev. Francis Garden, M.A., Professor of 
Theology and Rhetoric at Queen's College, London, and Sub- 
Dean of Her Majesty's Chapels -Royal. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

At Home and Abroad ; or, First Lessons 

in Geography. By J. K. Laughton, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
P'.R.G.S., Mathematical Instructor and Lecturer in Meteor- 
ology at the Royal Naval College. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Mazzaroth; or, the Constellations. By 

Frances Rolleston. Royal 8vo. I2j. 

Darwinism tested by Language. By 

Frederic Bateman, M.D., F.R.C.P., &c. With a Preface 
by Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwicli. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Physical Facts and Scriptural Eecord ; 

or, Eighteen Propositions for Geologists. By the Rev. W. 
B. Galloway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark's, Regent's Park, 
Author of "Egypt's Record of Time," &c. 8vo. los. 6d. 
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IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 

** nnO many persons there is something repulsive in a devotional 
X volume unbound, and Messrs. Rivington have now turned 
their attention to the binding of their- Devotional Library in forms 
that, like the books themselves, are neat, handsome, good, and 
attractive." — TAe Bookseller, 

t^U Ctiri0tian Sear. 



x6mo. Elbgantlv printed with rbd borders. 

Calf or Morocco /imp, blind tooled . 

The same, illustrated with Steel £ngravings 

The same, illustrated with a choice selection op 
Photographs ..... 

Morocco Mr/enVr ..... 

RvssiA iimp, £ili cross . .... 

Russia &'mr/, giit lines and gilt cross, illustrated with 
A choice selection of Photographs . 

Turkey Morocco, limp circuit 

Russia, limp circuit ..... 

^e Ctir(0tian Sear. 

Cheap edition, without the red borders. 

French Roan, red inlaid or gilt outline cross 
The Same, illustrated with Steel Engravings 
French Morocco, gilt extra .... 



£, s. d. 
050 
066 

090 
066 
086 

O X2 6 

076 
090 



016 
026 
020 



tSlbe JIntitatton of Ctirimt is also kept in the above-mentioned styles 
at the same prices. 

TAe other Volumes of ** The Devotional Series^* viz,:— 



tCapIot*^ l^ol? Dicing: 



WLiUiixCfi ILorti'0 Supper 
T>t ^atetf' Detjout Life 



|;)erbert'0 ^xi^\ifi\ Poem0 anQ Proberbtf 

Can be had in a variety of elegant bindings. 



SHaterloo place, |Donbon 
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A.DAMsi'WiLi.iAM), Sacred A l/egxmes 

framings of the Holy Week 

A Kbmpis, Imitation of Christ . . . . jj 

Alford (Dean), Li/e,7ouma/, and Letters . 

Greek Testament . 

New Testament /or English Readers 

Anvrbwes {Bishop\ Manual for the Sick 

Angels, The Holy .... 

Annotated Book of Common Prayer 

Compendious Edition 

AnnutU Register .... 

Ascetic Library : edited by Orby Shipley :— 

Mysteries of Mount Calvary. 
Counsels on Holiness of Life . 
Preparation for Death 
Examination of Conscience . . 

Athanasian Creed, Recent Theories considered, by G. D. W. Ommannev 

•* Damnatory Clauses qf^* by Malcolm MacColl 

Athanasian Origin ofhy J. S. Brewer . 

AvANCiNi, Vita et Doctrina fesu Christi 

^AViKR'sQN,), Manual of Devotion for Schoolboys 
"Bkia.^.) On the XXXIX ArticUs 
Bampton Lectures for 1865, by J. B. Mozley 

1866, by H. P. LiDDON 

1867, by E. Garbett 

187a, by J. R. T. Eatom 

1874, by Stanley Leathes . 

Baring>Gould (S.), Origin and Development ofReUgious Belief 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 

Barrett (W. A,), Flowers and Festivals 

Chorister's Guide 

Bkrro\m{G.S.), The Afystery of Christ 

Bateman (Frederic), Darwinism tested ly Language 

Beamont (W. J.), and Campion (W. M.), Prayer Book Interleaved 

Beaven (James), Help to Catechising 

BiCKERSTETH (Dean), Catechetical Exercises on the Apostle^ Creed 

Questions IllustraHng the XXXIX A rticles 

(E. H.), Yesterday, To-day, and for Ever 

The Two Brothers 
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BuHQP (C K. K.), }fsl,i «■ Ciiink Organ, 
Bluht it. H.X AimBlalid Proyrr Book 

- Com/mdim 



>ktlaHaryB/Tlit»lon 

' ~ ■amntSai O. 



I? Ordinancft 

- K^le Church CaUckUm 

HiiUry fAncitnl) 

— {itsdiTH) 



lioH of thi Church o/Ett^and 



lafW.G. fX Booh rfCkmlh Law 



Brewei (J. S.). Alhaiaiiaa Orighi sf tkl A'tianaii 
■&tiVG%(CX Hlslnrj of FrcnokLilmlurt . 
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